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THSTIMONTIATL 


FROM THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


TO 


STEINWAY & SONS. 


The Pianofortes, grand, square and upright, manufactured by Messrs 
‘Sreinway & Sons,’” hive established for themselves so world-wide a reputa- 
tion, that it is hardly possible for us to add anything to their just fame 


Having thoroughly tested and tried these instruments personally for years 
both in public and private, it becomes our most pleisant duty to express our 
candid opinion regarding their unquestioned superiority over any other Piano 
known to us 


Among the chief points of their uniform excellence 


Greatest possible depth, richness and volume of tone, combined with a rare 
brilliancy, clearness and perfect evenness throughout the entire scale and 
above all, a surprising durition of sound, the pure and sympathetic quality of 
which never changes under the most delicate or powerful touch 


This | Wlisvity is found exclusively in the ‘* Steinway ’’ Piano, and toge- 
ther with m itchless precision, elasticity and promptness of action always 
characterizing th i uments, as well as their unequalled durability uncler 
the se st trials, is truly surprising and claims at once the admiration of 
every artist ; we therefore consider the ‘* Steinway’ Pianos in all respects by 
far the best instruscents made in this country or Europe; use them solely 
and exclusively ourselves in public or private, and recommend them invariably 
to our friends and the public 


it times expressed our opinion regarding the Pianos of 
I 


1 
t freely and unhesitatingly pronounce Messrs cinway & 

Pianos fa sup rior to them all 

S. B. Mitts, Jonn N. Parrison 

Ropert HeLier Gro. W. Moraan, 

Ropert GoLpbrck Aurrep H. Prase, 

Witutam Mason Max MArerzek, 

I’. L. Rerrer, CARL BERGMANN 


‘Tuo. Knsreip Turo. THomas 
Cant AnscnvutTz 


Warerooms, Nos. 71 and 73 East 14th street, 
between Union square and Irving place. 
NEV YorRnsz. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Columbian Marine) JInsurance Company, 


CORNER OF WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


+o-+ 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $3,500,000. 


+o¢ 


From Statement for the Seventh fiscal year ending December 31, 1864: 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1865 .. $7,438,572 78 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF PREMIUMS .... 6,213,114 68 
EXCESS OF EARNED PREMIUMS OVER LOSSES, &c.............. 2,064,754 02 
RESERVE FOR ESTIMATE CLAIMS UNADJUSTED AND OTHER 

i nia. cn ee nde dnamenaa ems meebes eee ~-- 651,212 97 
GUARANTEED CASH DIVIDEND TO DEALERS (HoxupiIne CERTIFI 

CATES OF SAME) ON PAID PREMIUMS EARNED DURING THE 

YEAR, WHETHER LOSS HAS ACCRUED OR NOT............. 760,354 80 
INTEREST ON SCRIP ISSUES OF 1862 AND 1863................ 6 PER CENT 
SCRIP DIVIDEND TO DEALERS, ON EARNED PREMIUMS...... 12 PER CENT. 
DIVIDEND FOR THE YEAR TO STOCKHOLDERS............... 31 PER CENT, 


—_———- e@e- a= 


DEALERS WITH THIS COMPANY will be allowed the option (to be signifled at 
the time of application for insurance) of receiving in lieu of scrip, at the end of each year, 
RETURNS IN CASH (guaranteed by certificate), of premiams paid and earned during the year, 
whether loss accrues or not, upon all new risks under the NEW YORK FORM OF POLICY, as 
follows : 

Ist. Upon all VOYAGE Risks upon CARGO, a return of TWENTY-FIVE Per cext 

21. Upon VOYAGE Risks upon FREIGHT, a return of TWENTY per ceyt. 

3d. Upon TIME Risks upon FREIGHT, and upon VOYAGE and TIME Risks upon HULIS, a 
return of TEN PER CENT. 

Such privilege, however. being confined to persons and firms, the aggregate of whose pre 
miums upon such policies earned and paid during the year, shall amount to the sum of One Hun 
dred dollars. 

PREMIUMS PAID IN GOLD WILL BE ENTITLED TO THE ABOVE RETURNS 
IN GOLD. 


DIRECTORS: 


Fiward Rowe, M. F. Merick, Moses Merick, 
Daniel W. Lord, | Wm. B. Ogden, | David J. Ely, 
George Miln, John Armstrong Joseph Morrison, 
John Atkinson, B. C. Morris Wm. H Popham, 
Thés. A. C. Cochrane, | Andrew J. Rich, B. €. Morris, Jr., 
Wm. H. Halsey, | Daniel W. Teller, | Ez-a Nye, 

Thos. Barron, John D. Bates, | Henry J. Cammann, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Charles Hickox, Thomas Lord 
Albert G. Lee, Robert Bowne, | Preston H. Hodges, 
George P. Deshon, } Lawrence Myers, J. B. Griflin 

0. L. Nims, 8. N. Derrick, 


THOS. LORD, Vice-President, B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, 2d Vice-President and Secretary. 
l 
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MERCANTILE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 35 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED APRIL, 1842. 


Assets over - - - - - - $1,500,000. 


This Compary has been in operation for twenty-one years, and 
continues to make Insurance against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risks, upon Merchandise, Vessels and Freights, on 
terms and conditions adapted to the present usages of business. 


To those dealers who prefer a Cash discount from Current rates on pay- 
ment of premium, instead of waiting for a prospective and uncertain Scrip 
Dividend, this Company will offer such arrangements as will secure to 
them as favorable terms as any other. 


For the accommodation of shippers to Foreign Ports, policies 
are issued making loss payable by Rathbone Brothers & Co. in 
Liverpool, or London, if desired. 

Policies are also issued, loss payable here in Gold coin, when 
preferred. 


TRUSTEES. 


Joseph Walker, | Aaron L. Reid, 
James Freeland, Ellwood Walter, 
Samuel Willets, D. Colden Murray, 
Robert L. Taylor, | E. Haydock White, 
William T. Frost, | N. L. McCready, 
William Watt, Daniel T. Willets, 
Henry Eyre, L. Edgerton, 
Cornelius Grinnell, Henry R. Kunhardt, 
KE. E. Morgan, John 8S. Williams, 
Her. V. Schleicher, William Nelson, Jr. 
Joseph Slagg, Charles Dimond, 
ee. s D. Fish, A. William Heye, 
Geo. W. Henning rs, Harold Dollner 


| 


Francis Hathaway, Paul N. Spofford. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 


C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS. 


(@° Ticknor & Fierps will send any of their publications by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of the advertised price 


CAPE COD. By Henry D. Tuorgav, author of ‘* Walden,’’ &c. 1 vol. 16mo. 
$1.50 

GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER. Translated by Tuomas CartyLe. With a 
fi1e portrait of Goethe, engraved expressly for this edition. 2 vols. 12mo 


$3.50 


A NEW ATMOSPHERE. By Gait Hamirroy. 1 vol. 16mo $2.00 
LOOKING FORWARD; SUNSET. By L. Maria Curtp. 1 vol. small 4to 


$2.50. 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. By Tue Country Parsox. 1 vol. 16mo. $2.00 
ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS From the 
l6mo. Bevelledand gilt. $1.75. 
EMILY CHESTER. A Novel. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.75 
HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. By Harrier Beecuer Srowe. 1 vol. 16mo 


‘*Saturday Rrview.”’ 1 vol. 


$1.50 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. A New and Graphic Edition of Hawthorne's Writ- 
ings. In 14 volumes, 16mo, printed on tinted and laid paper, and uniformly 


bound in muslin. $21.00 

rFENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN. Four Editions of this Poem. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, containing nineteen full page Engravings, and two 
Steel Plates; tinted paper; rich muslin binding, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges. S$. 00 

SIXTEEN-MO EDITION, with Six Engravings. 1 vol. l6mo. $1.00 
This Edition also includes Tennyson's other Poems. 

BLUE AND GOLD EDITION. 1 vol. 32mo. Matching Tennyson's Poems in 
blue and gold This edition also includes the late Poems. 

CHEAP EDITION. <A handsome pamphlet, containing three fine drawings by 
Darley and Hennessy. 25 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


ESSAYS. By Ratrn Wanpo Emerson New Edition. Complete in 1 vol 
32mo, blue and gold. With Portrait of the Author. 

SKIRMISHES AND SKETCHES. By Gait Haminton. 1 vol. I6mo 

THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. A Story of Two 
Henry Kincstey, Author of ‘‘ Ravensnoe,’’ &c. 1 vol. 12mo 

GRAVER THOUGHTS ORA COUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. 1 vol. 16mo 

STUDIES IN CRITICISM. By Matruew Arnotp. $1 vol. l6mo 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By O. W. Houses. 1 vol. 
blue and gold. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. F. W. ROBERTSON 


Families. By 


135 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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“MORR S'S AMERICAN ANGLER’S BOOK. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E.H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
And for Sale by all Booksellers 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS, 

Tue AMERICAN ANGLERS’ Book, embracing the natural history of Sporting Fish and the art 
of taking them, with instructions for Fly-fishing, Fly-making, and Rod-making, and directions 
for Fish-breeding ; to which is appended Dies Piscatoria, describing noted Fishing places, and 
the pleasure of solitary Fly-tishing. Illustrated with eighty engravings on wood. By Thad 
Morris 

We append a few selections from the many favourable comments of the press on this new 
work. 








} eH me Journal, New York 





To all those who ‘ i go a-angling’’—to all those who love to be quiet and 
do nol go a-angling, but tind in staying at home and reading about it—to those 
who have not yet been able , but are ambitious to do so, the “ AMERICAN ANGLER’S 
Boox’’ will have much fare present moment, and prove to be a treasury of inter- 
est and knowledge in the future 


The good sense apparent through it, the quiet humor cropping.out here and there, the valu- 
able information it contains and the love of humanity and nature, gleaming like a golden sk« in 
amidst the practical part of the work, w commend it to all classes of readers. 


From the New York Times, 








k nature st dread it, and it should occupy a place in every gentleman’s 
ibrary ym its perusal,to resume the usual routine of daily duties, one feels as if 
the | of some pleasant dream had been broken—a dream of the forest, the wind 
sight » branches ; of the brawling mountain stream, the birch canoe, and the wild 
ralin a book full of instruction, full of humanity, and full of poetic thought, and of 
love f beautiful as well as the grand in nature 





om the Philadelphia Eve —_ Bulielin 
i it the book will prove st attractive as well as most useful. 
All people of taste wil find the book most ag eeable read 
From the Pitisburgh Gi 
A complete history of the h that abound in American streams and lakes, and an accoun 











rork Spirit of the T.mes 

m. Written by so thoroughly versed in the science 
itise on the same subject, so complete, has before been 
ul scientific merits of this book will ensure its recognition 
er, as well as the follower of Father I]zaak, will flad ita 
rtainment. 
ral’ innati Paper. 
’ nt to the disciples of Walton has seldom teen made. 
From the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 

ir tu the author. He takes the tyro to the stream or 
artificial fly ; be shows him the mysteries of knots and 
r line, He takes him into the workshop, shows him his 
sons in rod-making ; he gossipingly explains the uses 











ake, aud shows him how to thre 
loops, and how to sp the broken 
be neh tools i { ith il tg ves h 














of furs and feathers, and, drawing diagrams for his pupil, inducts him into the art of tying 
it and salmon flix We have no doubt it will prove as popular with the general reader as 
AUK 
From the Philadelphia North American and U. 8. Gatette 

We like this book because its effect, as a whole, is to developa hearty and true love of natu- 

ral bea 
“ mm the NV. Evening Post 
respects the most thorough roasts kind th ut has yet appeared here, and unites 
he fascina n of one who writes as a leisure-loving amateur in the art, but yet pos- 





owledge of it which aimost raises it to the status of a science 
From the Philadelphia Press. 
Phoroughly inStructive, good-tempered and genial 
vom the N. Y. Commissionaire 

A more complete book of the kind we have never yet had the good fortune to possess. To 
every angler in the land we say, procure a copy, and you will thank us for many a useful hint 
and many a hearty laugh 

From the Philadelphia Age. 

This is no re-hash of English works on Angling, but a practical American book, by a prac 

tical angler, and w thal a a scientific work It is a book which will instruct the miad as well as 
ead by every sporting man and lover of nature. 
From the Boston Journal. 

Hardly less agreeable than actual sport with rod and line, must the reading of this volume 

be to every lover of the piscatory art 
From the New York Tribune. 

In addition to the ample details on the natural history of sporting-fish and the means of tak- 
ing them, the boo »%k abounds wi ith agreeable pictures of rural scenes, amusing personal anecdotes, 
and lively narratives of adve re, spiced with occ mal touches of sentiment and humor. 

The Publishers will set 1 th 8 work to any a es, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price—Five Dollars, 





the heart, and should be 
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Just PUBLISHED, 


By D. APPLETON & CO., 443 & 445 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


A NEW EDITION OF 


MOUNT VERNON, AND OTHER POEMS, 


By HARVEY RICE. 


12mo. Pages 221. Price $1 25. 


~ 


Extracts from Notices of the Press. 


“ Mount Vernon” is a picture, in its calmness, simplicity, 
patriotism, and majesty, of our great Washington. Among 
the smaller pieces, of which there are some sixty in the vol- 
ume, are some of rare sweetness and beauty.—( Review) West. 
Episcopalian. 

Mr. Rice views nature with the eye of a poet, which is, 
after all, the highest merit; for no man was ever a poet who 
viewed her, as Dryden expresses it, “through the spectacles 


of books.”—Home Journal, N. Y. 


The poems are as pure gold to the mass of rubbish that 
passes under the mistaken name of poetry.— Nat. Democrat. 


Of the contents we may say, briefly, that they have sound 


and noble sentiment.— Boston Post. 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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THE CHURCH BOOK STORE. 


W.H. KELLEY & BROTHER, 
627 BROADWAY. 


A large and general assortment of Theological and 8S. S. Books constantly 
on hand. Publications of all Religious Houses and Societies on hand, and 
orders filled for Libraries promptly. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN TIMES 


AND 


EPISCOPAL REGISTER: 
A FAMILY CHURCH NEWSPAPER, 
Devoted to the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
TERMS: 


Si Per Annum, in Advance. Clergymen, 83. 





Commission allowed for New Subscribers. 
WM. H. KELLY & BROTHER, 
Cuurcn PUBLISHERS. 
627 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BARD & BROTHERS’ 


(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 


GOLD PENS, 
PEN AND PENCIL CASHES, 


Also, Manufacturers of 


BARD & WILSON’S 
PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD PENS. 


Bard & Brothers’ Pens, having been extensively used for 
twenty years, are known to be among the best, if not the very 
best Pens in market—having received the highest premiums at 
the various Fairs held in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

All goods warranted. 

JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 
22 Maiden Lane, New York. 

f" Repointing Pens, 50 Cents. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
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INSTRUCTION BOOKS AND MUSIC 


FOR THE 


CABINET ORGAN, 


MELODEON, 


AND 


INSTRUMENTS OF A SIMILAR CLASS. 


_ > +0 > oo Se 





ZUNDEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 
Contaiving the Elements of Music, Progressive Finger Exercises, and a large collection of Choice 
Music, $2.50 


NEW METHOD FOR THE MELODEON, 
Containing, in addition to Lessons and Exercises, a collection of Popular Songs, Psalms, and 
Hymu Tunes, $1.50. 


’ 


CARAHART’S MELODZON 


Elementary and Progressive Studies, with Choice Vocal aud Instrumeatal M $1.50 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE MELODEON, $1.50 
MODEL MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, $1.50 
ba Re S PERFECT G U IDE FOR THE MELODEON. 


Designed as a Seif Instructor, with Choice Music, 75 cents 
MELODEON WITHOUT A MASTER. By E. L. White, 75 cents. 
WOODBURY’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 75 cents 
GREEN AND WHITE'S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 75 cents. 
HOWE’S SERAPHINE AND MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 50 cents. 
THE SERAPHINE 
A collection of Music for the Melodeon, Seraphine, and Reed Organ, 75 cents 


tee ’ 
Sent post-paid, on r pt of pric 


A COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE OF PIANO PLAYING 


may be easily obtained by the use of 


“RICHARDSONS NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE,”’ 


25,000 copies of which are sold every year Its Lessons are adapted to pupils of all ages, and 
its exercises attractive and useful in every stage of advancement This book has, on account of 
its actual merit, become the standard work of Piano instrt ction, and the only on > whi h every 
well-informed teacher and scholar uses. Price $3.7 75; on recei pt of wh ch it will be ser it 


post paid. 


RT i ; ry 
ELI-AN ORATORIO. 
First performed at the Birmingham Musical Festival, in 1855. The words written and ge- 
lected by Wu BARTHOLOMEW The music composed by M. Costa 
A fine edition of this popular work has just been published by the undersigned, uniform in 
size and style with their favorite editions of ** Creation ’’ and ** Messiah.’’ Price, in« loth, $2.50 ; 


board, $2.00 ; paper, $1.75 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 


60 Paterxoster Row, Lonpon, 


For more than twelve years have been mainly instrumental 
in bringing before the literary and scientific public of Europe 
the best productions of the mind of America, and they con- 
tinue to offer, as heretofore, all the facilities of their old and 


valued connection, both at home and abroad, to promote, 





through approved and well-tried channels, the sale of works L 
entrusted to them by their friends in America. 

Messrs. Trupner & Co. supply English and Foreign 
(Old and Modern) books, periodicals, newspapers, ete., and 
everything connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
on advantageous terms, and will be happy to enter into cor- 
respondence with Librarians and Booksellers in the United 


States requiring an efficient European agency. 
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TO THE PEOPLE, 


READY! READY! 
A WORK BY DR. VON MOSCHZISKER, 


Of No. 1027 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ENTITLED 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


ON THE FOLLOWING DISEASES : 


Eye and Ear Diseases, Throat Diseases in General, Clergymen’s and Public 
Speakers’ Sore Throat, Diseases of the Air Passages, (Laryngitis, Bronchitis,) Asth- 
ma and Catarrh. 


CONTENTS. 
ON THE EYES IN GENERAL 
Causes which are calculated to weaken or destroy sight. 
RULES, OR HOW TO PRESERVE THE EYES. 
RULES FOR OLD PEOPLE 
HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE EYES OF THE YOUNG. 
DISEASES OF THE EAR. 
HYGIENE OF THE EAR 
How to preserve it in health and prevent its diseases 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT IN GENERAL 
CLERGY MEN’S AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS’ SORE THROAT. 
DISEASES OF THE AIR PASSAGES. 
CATARRH. 
The vocal organs, their Mechanism, use and misuse. 
ASTHMA. 
Description of an attack of Asthma, with its symptoms; Predisposing 
Causes ; Hygienic Rules; Asthma Curable 
AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF THE APPARATUS 
Constructed by the Author for the Treatment and Administra- 
tion of Etherealized Medicines in Disease of the EYE. EAR‘ 
THROAT, AIR PASSAGES, CATARRH, ASTHMA 
and LUNG DISEASES, with full explanations of 
how it is used, and testimonials of its great 
efficienc y. 


This Book is to be had of W. S. & A. MARTIEN, No. 
606 Chestnut street, PutLapELPHIA, and at all booksellers. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
The author, DR. VON MOSCHZISKER, can be consulted on all these maladies 


and all NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, which he treats with the surest success 


Office, No. 1027 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union and Church Book Society 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


THE CHURCHMAN'S CALENDAR, 


For the Year of our Lord, 1865. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in all the World. 


BY THE 


RT. REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 
Price 25 Cents. 


COLDEN SAYINCS OF DE SALES. 


Containing exquisite sentences from this spiritual writer. Of the size and form ot 


** Life of Faith,’ and ** Lent, a Precious Season.”’ 8 cts. 
LENT, A PRECIOUS SEASON. Just published......... ‘ ROE SREP A 8 cts, 
FIRST LENT LILIES. Just published. Paper, 10 cts. Muslin................. 8“ 


OUR VOWS. 


An excellent and instructive work to be read in preparation for Baptism, Confirmation, 


and the Holy Communion. 
Price—Bevelled boards, red edges, 75 cents. 
Flexible muslin, red edges, 70 cents. 
Flexible muslin, plain, 60 cents. 
Im. Silk, 40 cents. 


The Society also publishes 


THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, about 70 vols. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PARISH LIBRARY, about 550 vols. 


Sunday School reqnisites and Books of Instruction, ‘* THE CHILDREN’S MAGA- 


ZINE,” and * THE CHILDREN’S GUEST.” 
Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 











al 








~ 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 


cer 


Testimony of Parties who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 


Reaistry or Deeps Orrice, { 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. | 


Messrs. Maynarp & Noyres—Gentlemen : I am glad that longer use of your 


Writing Ink enables me to rv peat the vor tlle given in its favor many years 


ago. I have used it in this oftice thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first written. This rare ~ lity for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile pt Irposes, 
a re it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 
HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 

The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 
recelving: 

** After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours. Iam tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
tending to be superior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
my customers can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as 
fresh as those made during r te year. 


* Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 1858 ‘KE. J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink, 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also com- 
bines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substituted. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassing tly brilliant 
and rich. It is free from sedime nt, and will not mot ild, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air. 


The above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 
Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale b y the Manufacturers, 


Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS, 
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DOCKS AND SLIPS, HOUSES, 
MARKET CELLARS, 


AND OTHER PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE CORPORATION OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 








TO BE LEASED AT 
PUBLIC AUCTION. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the Comptroller will, on THURSDAY, the } 
6th APRIL, 1865, at 10 o'clock A. M., at the CITY HALL, Lease on bids at 
Public Auction, Docks and Slips, Houses, Market Cellars and other Corpora 
tion property, for a term of years from the first day of May, 1865. 

Catalogues containing the description, location and terms of sale may be 
had upon application to the Collector of City Revenue, at his office 

MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 
Comptroller. 
Crry or New York, Department or FINANce, } 
Comprro.ier's Orrice, March 6, 1865. =| 


FERRY FRANCHISES AT AUCTION, 
CITY HALL, 
On THURSDAY, April 6, 1865, 


AT 10 A. M., 
WILL BE SOLD AT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
} ) 4 i at4 
TO THE HIGHEST BIDDER, WITH ADEQUATE SECURITY, FOR A TERM 


OF TEN YEARS, FROM THE FIRST DAY OF MAY, 1865. 


The Lease of the Ferry, as now established, from the foot of Whitehall 
street, Staten Island. 

The Lease of the Franchise of the Ferry, as now established, from the foot 
of Barclay street to Hoboken, N. J 

The Lease of the franchise of the Ferry, as now established, from the foot 
of Tenth street, East River, to Green Point, L. I 

The said several Farm Leases will be sold, with all the rights, privileges and 
advanttages thereof belonging to the Corporation of the City of New York 

The conditions of the sale may be had on upplic ition at the Comptroller's 
office 

By order of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 

MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 


Comptroller 
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PUBLIC DOCKS, PIERS, AND SLIPS AT AUCTION, 





The right to collect and retain the wharfage for the use or occupation 
of the undermentioned docks, piers, and slips, for the term of ten years, 
from the Ist day of May, 1865, will be sold at public auction, at the City 
Tall, on TILURSDAY, April 6, 1865, at ten o’clock A. M 

NORTH RIVER. 

Lot No. 1—North side of pier No, 12 
Nos. 12 and 13. 

2 - South half of pic r No. 13. 

-North half of pier No. 13, with half of Bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 13 and 14. 

4--South half of pier No. 14, with half of Bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 14 and 15. 

5-—South half and westerly end of pier No. 20, with part of Bulkhead 
between piers Nos. 20 and 19. 

6—North half of pier No, 20 

7—South half of pier No, 21. 

8—North halt of pier No. 21, 

9—DPier No. 31, with half of Bulkhead between piers No. 31 and 30 
and 31 and 32 
10—Pier No, 32, with half of Bulkhead between Nos. 82 and 31, and 
and 33. The title to 29 feet and 9 inches of Bulkhead between piers 
32 and 33 to be determined hereafter. 

11—South half of pier Ne. 33, with half of Bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 33 and 32. 

12—The basin at the foot of Spring street, 

13—The Bulk iead from south side of pier No. 41 to southe rly side of 
Hoboken street. 

14—The Bulkhead between piers Nos, 45 and 46. 

15—Dier No. 51. 

16—Bulkhead between piers Nos, 51 ¢ and 52. 

17— South half of pier No. 52. 

18—North half of pier No, 52. 

19—Bulkhead between piers Nos. 52 and 53. 

20—Pier No. 53 and pert of bulkhead between Nos. 53 and 54. Re- 
serving portion of south side for the use of night-soil boats. 

te No. 54. 

22— Bulkhead at the foot of Bank street. 

23—LBulkhead at the foot of Jane street. 

294—North half of pier No. 60, at the foot of Thirteenth street. 

25—Bulkhead at the foot of Fourteenth street. 

26—Pier No. 61, at the foot of Seventeenth street. 

27—Pier No. 62, at the foot of Eighteenth street. 

28—Pier at the foot of Twentieth street. 

29—Pier at the foot o Twenty.second street. 

30—Pier at the foot of Thirtieth street. 

EAST RIVER. 

Lot No. $1—Upper half of pier No. 4. 

32—The bulkhead between piers Nos. 4 and 5, 

33 —Lower half of pier No. 5, 

34—Upper h alf of pier No. 5. 

35—The bulkhead between piers No. 5 and 6. 

36—Lower half of p ier No. 6. 

37—Upper half of pier No. 6, with bulkhead between piers. 


, with Bulkhead between pier 


2D « 
) 
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88—Lower half of pier No. 

89—Upper half of pier No. 

49—Lower half of pier No, 8. 

41—Lower half of pier No. 12, with 102 feet 6 inches of bulkhead be 
tween Nos. 12 and 11. 

42—Upper half of pier No. 18 

43—Bulkhead between piers No. 18 and 19. 

44—Lower half of pier No. 19. 

45—Upper half of pier No. 20. 

46—Bulkhead between piers Nos, 29 and 21, 

47—Lower half of pier No. 21. 

48—Upper half of pier No. 22. 

49-——Upper half of pier No. 24. 

50—Bulkhead between piers Nos, 24 and 25, 

51—Lower half of pier No. 25. 

52—The Bulkhead on the lower side of pier No. 30, to the Roosevelt 
street ferry racks. 

53—Lower half of pier No. 37, with 444 feet of bulkhead adjoining, 
between piers Nos. 37 and 36, 

54—Upper half of pier No. 37, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 37 and 38, 

55—Lower half of pier No. 38, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 88 and 37. 

56—Upper half of pier No. 38. 

57—Pier No. 43, with half of bulkhead between piers Nos. 43 and 44 

58—Lower half of pier No. 44, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 44 and 43. 

59—Upper half of pier No, 44. 

60—Lower half of pier No, 46, 

61—Upper half of pier No. 46. 

62—Lower half of pier No. 48, 

63 —Upper half of pic r No. 48. 

64—Upper half of pier No. 56, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 56 and 57. 

65—Lower half of pier No. 57, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 57 and 56. 

66—Upper half of pier No. 58, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 58 and 59. 

67--Lower half of pier No. 59, with half of bulkhead between piers 
Nos. 59 and 58. 

68~—Bulkhead at the foot of, and along the north side of Rivington 
atreet, and to within fifty feet of the pier, between Rivington and Stanton 
streets. 

69—Bulkhead at the foot of Third street. 

70—Pier at the foot of Fifth street (reserving portion on lower side 
for City Inspector’s Department. 


‘. 
~ 
i. 


71—Bulkhead at the foot of Fourteenth street. 
72—Bulkhead at the foot of Fifteenth street. 
73—Pier at the foot of Twenty-eighth street. 
7 —Pier at the foot of Seve nty-ninth street. 


ne 


75—Pier at the foot of One Hundred and Sizth street. 

Terms and conditions of sale may be had on application at the Comp- 
troller’s office. By order of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 
MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 

Comptroller. 
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HOUSES, MARKET | CELLARS, 


AND OTHER PROPERTY BELONGING TO THE CORPORATION OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, TO BE LEASED AT AUCTION. 


The Leases of the following described property, belonging to the Cor- 
poration of the city of New York, will be sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 
AT THE CITY HALL, 
On THURSDAY, April 6, 1865, at 10 o'clock. A, M. 


The property known as 

Castle Garden, for a term of Ten Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Brick House, No. 557 Hudson street, for a term of Five Years, from 
May 1, 1865. 

Stores Nos. 12 and 14 Greenwich avenue, for a term of Five Years, 
from May 1, 1865. 

“ed Scaies, Tompkins Market, for a term of Five Years, from May 1, 
186: 

Hay Scales, Charles street, for a term of Five Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Plot of Ground, Canal street, Hoboken street and West street, former- 
ly occupied as a country market, for a term of Ten Years, from May 1, 
1865. 

Cellar under Fulton Market, known as part of No. 21, corner Beekman 
and South streets, for a term of Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Cellar No. 2, Washington Market, fronting on Vesey street, for a term 
of Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

No. 3 Washington Market, fronting on Vesey street, for a term of 
Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Part of No. 4 Washington Market, fronting on Washington street, for 
a term of Four Years, from May 1, 1865 

No. 6 Washington Market, fronting on Washington street, for a term 
of Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

No. 11 Washington Market, fronting on Washington street, for a term 
of Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Cellar No. 2, Centre Market, corner Grand and Centre streets, for a 
term of Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Cellar No. 3, Essex Market, fronting on Grand strect, for a term of 
Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

No. 4 Essex Market, fronting on Grand street, for a term of Four 
Years, from May 1, 1865. 

No. 5 Essex Market, fronting on Grand street, for a term of Four 
Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Nos. 8and 9 Essex Market, corner Essex and Grand streets, for a term 
of Four Years, from May 1, 1865. 

Terms and conditions of sale may be had on application at the Comp- 
troller’s Office 

By order of the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund. 


MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, 
Comptroller. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Morris Fire & Inland Insurance Co, 


COLUMBIAN BUILDINC, 


Cor. WALL AND NASSAU STREETS. 


—————> o-oo 


Authorized Capital, - - - $5,000,000 
Cash Capital, paidin, . - - $200,000 


eee 00 ee 


This Company issues,on the MOST FAVORABLE terms, POLICIES of INSURANCE, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 


against TOSS or DAMAGE by FIRE, on DWELLING HOUSES, STORES, and all KINDS of 
BUILDINGS, and on HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and other PROPERTY, and on VESSELS and 
their CARGOES while lying in PORT. 


—2e- 


Losses will be Promptly Adjusted and Laid. 


DIRECTORS: 


EDWARD ROWE, JOHN D. BATES, JOSEPH MORRISON, 
ALBERT G. LEE, FRED H. BRADLEE, DANIEL W. TELLER, 
GEORGE MILN, EDWARD C. BATES, HENRY J. CAMMAN, 
J. C. MORRIS, WILLIAM MACKAY, S. N. DERRICK, 
ROBERT BOWNE, BENJ. E. BATES, CHARLES HICKOX, 
EZRA NYF, B. C. MORRIS, Jr. N. O. NIMS. 


B. C. MORRIS, Pres. 


WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
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Arr. L—l. Orlando Furioso di Messer Lopovico Arrosto. 
Milano, 1812. 


6 vols. 


2. Th > Orlando Furi 80, Tra islated into English Vers iS 
Italian of Lupovico Artosto, with notes. 
art Rose. London: Murray. 


from the 
By Witiram Stew- 


3. Opere Minori in Verso e in Prosa di Lovovico Artosto, ordi- 
nate e annotate. Per cura di Filippo-Luigi Polidori. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1857. 


Or all modern writers, Ariosto has afforded the critics the 
most ample themes. More than six cenerations have warmly dis- 
puted as to whether his principal poem should receive one name 
or another ; and the question is still undecided. Some main- 
tain that it is an epic, others that it is a romance, while a 
third party are equally zealous in undertaking to prove that 
it is neither an epic nor a romance, but a species of poetry 
peculiar to the author. These disputes, resumed as they are 
every succeeding age with renewed vigor, would show by 
themselves that, let its faults be what they may, the Orlando 
Furioso possesses the impress of true genius. 

But they have been productive of much more important 
results, for those regarding the poem as an epic have com- 
pared it with all other epics, and pointed out the character- 
istics of each ; those regarding it as a romance have pursued 
a similar course on the opposite side ; while the third party 
have instituted comparisons with the epic and the romance, 
in order to show how totally different the great poem of 
Ariosto is from both. Each of the three parties have found 

VOL. X.—NO. XX. 1 
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it necessary to give quotations from the works compared, ac- 
companied with their own criticisms. The effect of all this 
on the public mind could not be otherwise than beneficial, al- 
together independently of the question at issue. Not only 
has it caused many to read Ariosto who would never have 
done so had no such influence been Drought to bear upon 
them ; it has also caused many to read the other poets to 
whom he has been compared ; and in both cases the reader 
has been more or less prepared to appreciate the work he 
has taken up by the principles of taste ineuleated by the 
disputants. 

In alluding to these discussions and their results, we must 
not forget their primary cause, especially as we must regard 
Ariosto as right or wrong in many instances, according as 
he has been influenced by that cause, or otherwise. The 
best critics of all enlightened countries—uay, indeed, all edu- 
cated men—still regard the ** Laws” of Aristotle as the 
surest test of the prine ip al kinds of poetry, particularly of 
the epic; and accordingly they hold that a poem which 
cannot bear this test is defective. Ariosto has been se- 
verely censured on this ground; many have gone so far 
as to deny that he is a poet at all, because his chief 
production is so irregular. That there is much incongruity 
in it cannot be denied ; there is probably more than in any 
other poem whatever. It has more dramatis persone than the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aneid put together; it contains 
more of the supernatural than all other poems, with perhaps 
the sole exception of Paradise Lost ; it abounds more also in 
episodes ; and there is scarcely one of itsmany stories which 
is not sure to break off abruptly where it is most 
interesting; although, in general, itis resumed again when it 
is least expected, and is invested with such renewed interest 
that the reader soon asks himself whether the poet ought to be 
censured after all, however much he has violated the unities, 
and however much suspense he has caused.* But sometimes 





* Ariosto leaves no doubt as to what his object was in making these chasms 
in his stories ; in pro f of the fact we need only transcribe the following lines: 
‘*Come raccende il gusto il mature esca 
Cosi mi par, che le mia istoria, quanto, 
Or qua, or la pire variata, sia 
Meno, a chi Il’ udira noisa sia.” 


** As at the board, with plenteous viands grac’d, 
Cate after cate excites the sick’ning taste ; 
So, while my muse repeats her varied strains, 
Tale following tale the ravish’d ear detains.’ 
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the story so broken off is never resumed; and there is at 
least one instance of his bringing one of his heroes into active 
service long after he has slain him. This is the case, for ex- 
ample, with Balastro, whose death is recorded in the forty- 
fifth stanza of the eighteenth canto, but who, nevertheless, 
is full of life in the sev -uty-third stanza of the fortieth canto! 

These are defects undoubtedly, but what human work is 
without defects? Before we attempt to decide whether the 
Orlando Furioso has any claim to be regarded as an epic on 
account of its irregularity ; or in other words, before we ex- 
press any opinion as to the merits of any ot the various 
theories of the disputants alluded to, let us refer to the 
authority by which all profess to be more or less guided, 
and see whether, after all, the rules of Aristotle would, if 
fairly interpreted, exclude the poem of Ariosto from the 
category of epies on any other ground than that of its want 
of unity, assuming that it does not possess the latter quality, 
a fact disputed by eminent critics. * Hence, as we have 
before obs rved,” Says the Stagyrite, “ in this respect also 
Homer will appear to be divine, when compared with other 
poets, beeause he did not attempt to sing of the whole of the 
Trojan war, though it had a beginning and an end. For if 
he had it would have been very great and not sufficiently 
conspicuous ; or if it had been of a moderate size, it would 
have been intricate through the variety of incidents. But 
now, having selected one part of the war, he has made use of 
many episodes ; such as the catalogue of the sh ps and other 
episodes with which he has adorned his poem.’’* 

The renowned critic then proceeds to show how other 
epics have been written. * Other poets, however,” he 
remarks, * have composed a fable about one man, and one 
time, and one action consisting of many parts, as the authors 
of the Cyprics and lesser Iliad.” Those who maintain that 
the Orlando Furvoso is an epic, refer to the observations just 
quoted as authority ; and they also quote Aristotle in defend- 
ing their author from the charge of having indulged too much 
in the supernatural. “ It is necessary, therefore, in tragedies,” 
continues the Stagyrite, * to produce the wonderful ; but that 
which is contrary to reason (whence the wonderful is best 
produced) is fest suited to the epopee from the agent not 
being seen. In the next place, the particulars respecting 
the pursuit of Hector, which would appear ridiculous in the 


S Poetics, chap. xxiii. 
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scene ; the Greeks, indeed, standing still and not pursuing, and 
Achilles making signs to them by the motion of his head not 
toengage. But im the epopee this is concealed. Now the won- 
derful pleases, of which this is an indication, that all men 
when they wish to gratify their hearers add something to 
what they relate.”’* 

This shows that those who condemn the supernatural ma- 
chinery of Ariosto on the ground that it is contrary to rea- 
son, cannot claim the authority of Aristotle in doing so. In 
short, the Stagyrite admits everything that is favorable to the 
claims of those who maintain that the Orlando Furioso is 
an epic. He allows the introduction into the poem of ab- 
surdities, and only requires that the poet has sufficient ge- 
nius, taste, and skill to conceal those absurdities from vulgar 
gaze. ‘ Again,” he says, “one should prefer things which 
are rmpossivle, but probable, to such as are possible, but im- 
probable.” It is hardly necessary to remark, that this has 
reference to the genius and skill of the poet in making the 
impossible seem probable. Lest there might be any reason- 
able doubt as to his meaning, the great critic makes the 
following additional remark: * Since the irrational cireum- 
stances in the Odyssey, such as Ulysses being left on the 
shore of It hae a by the Phoenicians, ‘would evid ntly have been 
wntolerable, if the y had been fabricated by a bad poet. sut 
now the poet (Homer) conceals the absurdity, and renders 
it pleasing by the addition of other beauties.”+ We see, then, 
that according to the best authority, ancient or modern, a 
great poem may consist of many parts; admit not only the 
supernatural, but what is evidently impossible and absurd, 
and still be an epic. 

It cannot be pretended that Ariosto has made use of any 
machinery more unnatural than what is here alluded to. The 
worst charge against him is that he has availed himself to 
excess of each of the privileges allowed by the best judges ; 
and it must be admitted that it is one which is well founded. 
He has, indeed, scarcely introduced anything more wonder- 
ful than Homer has dove; the difficulty is that there is a 
much larger variety of supernatural incidents and occurrences 
in the Orlando Furtoso than in either the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
It is true, however, that the majority, if not the whole, may 
be referred to those of Greek and Roman story for example. 
In order that we may not seem rash in this assertion, in the 


© Poetics, chap. xxiii. ¢ Jind. chap. xxiv 
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eves of those who have not devoted sufficient attention to the 
subject, we will note a few instances as they occur to our 
memory. Thus, if Rogero’s ring affords him protection 
against the arts of his mistress, this is not more improbable 
or more absurd than that the herb moly affords Ulysses simi- 
lar protection against the enchantments of the daughter of 
the Sun. If the same Rogero was carried away by a hippo- 
griff, that could fly off to India or Arabia like a bird, while 
the fleetest racer, not possessed of wings, could perform the 
journey of a few miles, had not that wonderful animal his 
prototype in the renowned Pegasus, or Bellerophon ? The 
magical operations of Alcina in her enchanted castle are in- 
deed very wonderful + but who will maintain that they are 
more so than those of Circe ? If the cup of the former trans- 
formed men into monsters, so did that of the latter. The 
polished shield in the Orlando, which it was certain death to 
look upon, has its counterpart in the Gorgon’s head, which 
was used precisely for the same purpose, and which possessed 
exactly the same qualities. If Angelica has been exposed 
to a sea monster and rescued, the circumstances are not in 
any manner more absurd, or more incredible, than those 
under which Perseus is represented to have saved Androme- 
da from a similar monster. We might easily multiply in- 
stances; but enough for the preseut. We will now only 
ask those who are too ready to condemn Ariosto as too ex- 
travagant in the use of machinery, to remember that Homer 
me tomenpaese ‘d the companions of Ulysses into swine; that 
he shut up the winds in goats’ skins; that he furnished the 
musicians with fishes’ tails that ate all who approached 
them; that he made his Mars large enough to cover several 
acres, &c. Virgil, Tasso, and Milton have noted incidents 
equally wonde rful, not to say equally impossible or absurd ; 
yet no critic worthy of the uame denies that they are enti- 
tled to be ranked among epic poets. 

It had, however, been much better for the fame of Ari- 
osto if his poem had been regarded merely as a heroic ro- 
mance; better, indeed, that it had received any other name 
than that of epic, for the reason that most foreign critics have 
no socuer decided on calling it an epic than they have con- 
demned it as an utter failure ; not because they think it is 
not poetical ; not because they find it difficult to read it; for 
nothing of this kind is alleged against it by those who have 
attacked it mostseverely. On the contrary, almost all who have 
carefully read it agree in admitting that it possesses a larger 
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variety of attractions—a greater number of really beautiful 
passages—perhaps than any other poem, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Lliad or the Odyssey. That is, they adinit 
that it is possessed of excellent materials, but they maintain 
that those materials are unskilfully put together. In a word, 
the form is what they object to. They say it is not artistic, 
and iu general they are right. It must be admitted that 
whatever is at variance with the principles of art is to a cer- 
tain extent defective 5 yet the diamond is not the less a dia- 
moud for not being eut according to the prevailing taste. 
Even though it has a flaw, it is still a diamond. Superfine 
cloth or silk is not the less elegant or beautiful as such, be- 
cuuse it has not been cut according to the principles of art. 
In nature, too, the most beautiful landseapes are often those 
which are most irregular. It is admitted that the poet who 
makes the nearest approach to perfection is he who imitates 
nature most closely and most sueeessfully. But how rarely 
do we find two scenes in nature that are exactly alike? Even 
two mountains or two rivers are seldom if ever so like each 
other but that one possesses charaeteristics eutirely different 
from those of the other. The Lake ot Como differs in many 
respects from the Lake of Constanee, but how absurd it 
would be to find fault with either because it is not like the 
other! As well find fault with a rose because it is not 
like a tulip, or with an Italian lady because, although con- 
fessedly possessed of many charms, she is different in some 
features from a French, English, or American lady whom 
sone choose to regard as a model. 

But Ariosto’s own countrymen, who understand lim best, 
award him the highest rank as a poet. They tell foreigners 
who charge him with extravagance to bear in mind that 
when he wrote, there was a general belief in neeromaney, 
witcheraft, fairies, &e.; and they ask, was it not his duty as 
a poet to construct his fable accordingly ? -adding that if he 
did not do so, he could not be regarded as delineating the 
manners of the age. 

It is not the less true, however, that in Italy, as well as 
in Franee, Germany, and England, the merits of Ariosto have 
afforded subjects of warm dispute for centuries. But the 
chief question has been, not whether the author of the 
Orlando Furioso is an epic poet, and as such entitled to high 
rank, but whether he is equal or superior to the author of 
the Gerusalemme Liberata. It would be difficult to convince 
those unacquainted with the subject, that this discussion has 
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created such intense excitement among the /i/erati of Italy, 
as it really has for more than three centuries. It has not in- 
deed been as bloody as the disputes between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines; although more than one are said to have 
died of the Ariosto and Tasso excitement. 

The admirers of Ariosto seem to have been more learned 
and influential, if not more numerous, than those of Tasso, 
for we find that the eelebrated Accademia della Crusca has 
given a public preference to Ariosto. As might have been 
expected, this ereatly irritated the admirers of Tasso, and 
gave rise to numerous epigrams. Chapelain, one of the 
warinest champions of Tasso, makes some remarks on the 
subject, which are worth quoting, “T thank you ” he 
writes in a letter to a friend, “for the sonnet which your in- 
dignati mt ciietated, at the Academy’s preference ot Ariosto to 
Tasso. This judgement is overthrown by the contessions of 
many of the Cruscanti, my associates. It would be tedious 
to enter into its discussion ; but it was passion and not equity 


that pro reypote d that decision. We conutess, that, as to what 


; 


concerns in mand purity of laneu ge, Ariosto has evid ntly 
the advantage of Tasso; but majesty, pomp, numbers, and a 
style truly sublime, united to regularity ot design, raise the 
latter so much above the other that no comparison can fairly 
exist 

Upon the whole, this is not unfair. If it be borne in mind 
that invention is one of the highest attributes of genius, and 


9 


one of the most essential requisites of an epic, it will hardly 
be denied that even according to the estimate of Ch ipelain, 
the Academy was right after all. Riecoboni tells us,* that 
Tasso himself acknowledged the superl rity of Artosto. Be 
this asit may, it is certain that Tasso’s father rewarded the 
Orlando as the greatest poem of modern times. Writing to 
a friend Ol thes Ly} ct. before he supp sed th if hi son could 
ever be regarded as the rival of its author, he savs: “ There 
is noman ol lea ti yr no echanie, ho lad, no girl, 10 old 
man, who are itished to read the Orlando Furioso onee. 
This poem serves as a solace tothe trave'ler, who, fatigued 
on his journey,deceives his lassitude by chanting some getaves 


of this poem. You may hear them sing these stanzas in the 
fields every day.” Nor was the father of 


, 


streets and inthe fi 


Tasso an indiilerent judge; for he too was a poet of no 
mean pretensions, and a man of high culture, withal. But 
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it is not alone the best Italian critics who have givena decided 
preference to Ariosto; the best foreign critics have done the 
same. 

None are so severe on those who violate the unities as 
the French ; none set a higher value on regularity of design. 
But the greatest of Frene h critiesare Voltaire and Boileau ; 
one, the author of an epic poem himself—a universal genius ; 
the other also a poet, and deserved to be called the French 
Horace, from his exquisite taste, as well as on account of his 
admirable poem entitled L’ Art Poetique. ‘ But the romance 
of Ariosto is so full of variety,” says the author of the 
Henriade, “ and so fertile in beauties of all kinds, that after 
having once read it quite through, I only wish to begin it 
again. How great the charm of natural poetry! I never 
could read a single canto ef the poem in a prose translation. 
That which above all charms me in this wonderful work 18, 
that the author is always above his subject and treats it play- 
fully. He says the most sublime things without e fort, and he 
often finishes them by a turn of pleasautry, which is neither 
misplaced nor far-fetched. It is at once the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, and Don Quixote. * * The Orlando Furioso 
possesses a merit unknown to the ancieuts—it is that of its 
exordiums. Every canto is like an enchanted palace, the 
vestibule of which is alw: ays in a different taste—sometimes 
Inajestic, sometimes simple and even grotesque. It is mural, 
lively or gallant, and always natural and true.’’ * 

This is the estimate of one the excellence of whose taste 
cannot be disputed. We do not indeed accept that part 
of his dictum ia which he represents Ariosto as combining 
the best qualities of Homer and Cervantes. This we regard as 
a whim similar to his preferring the ASneid to the Lliad ; but 
with this exception, we hold that he has not in the least ex- 
aggerated the wonderful charms of the Orlando. 

Now, let us see what Boileau says of Ariosto’s rival. The 
admirers of the latter, not content with declaring him supe- 
rior to all modern poets, maintained that he is quite the 
equal, if not the superior, of Virgil. This excited the indig- 
nation of Boileau, who immediate ‘ly wrote a criticism on the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, in which he showed how greatly the 
indiscreet admirers of its author had violated classical ma- 
jesty, in attempting to compare him at all to Virgil. Some 
time before his death he was asked by a critic whether he 


* Dictionnaire Philosophique de Voltaire, art. Poéae Hpique. 
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had repented of his celebrate d decision conce rning the merits 
of Tasso: ‘I have so little changed my opinion,” he replied, 
“that on a reperusal, lately, of ‘T'asso, 1 was sorry that I 
had not more amply e xplained myself on this subject in some 
of my reflections on Longinus. I should have begun by ac- 
knowledging that Tasso has a sublime genius, of great com- 
pass, with happy dispositions for the higher poetry. But 
when Leame to the use he made of his talents, I should 
have shown that judicious discernment rare ly pre railed in his 
works. ‘That in the greater portion of his narrations he at- 
tached himself to the agreeable oftener than to the yun. 
That his descriptions are almost always overcharged with 
superfluous oruaments. That in painting the strongest pas- 
sions, and in the midst of the agitations they excite, he fre- 
quently degenerates into witticisms which abruptly destroy 
the pathetic. That he abounds with images of too florid a 
kind ; affected terms ; conceits and frivolous thoughts, which, 
far from being adapted to his Gerusalemme, could hardly be 
supportable in his Aminta. So that all this oppose .d tothe gra- 
vity, the sobriety, the majesty of Virgil, what is it but tinsel 
conipare »“] with gol 1. Those who have criticised Ariosto 
most severe ly have not ventured to pass so gene ‘ral a sentence 
of condemnation on him as this. Even Chapelain, as we 
have already seen, speaks of him in very different terms. 
But before we proceed any further, it is proper that we 
should note such authenticated facts of Ariosto’s life as have 
been preserved. His career was not eventful, but there is 
much in it that is instructive as well as interesting. He was 
born on the Sth of September, 1474, at Regio, of which 
town his father was governor for the Duke of Ferrara. This 
fact would show that the family was respectable and not 
without influence. There are scarcely any celebrated 
authors of whose pre ‘cocious talents we have not wonderful 
accounts ; but in the case of young Lodivico those accounts 
are well attested. Some of the stories which he dramatize d 
when a mere boy for the amusement of his brothers and sisters 
are still extant, and they are such as any men who have 
written ambitiously for the stage need not be ashamed to own. 
Although his father had a taste for poetry himself, he wished 
his son to turn his attention to other objects rather than to 
the Muses. Having held several offices of a judicial or ma- 
gisterial character under the duke, it was but natural that he 
should wish his son to study law, and accordingly he made 
ample provision for his doing so. Lodovico devoted five years 
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to the legal profession; but it does not appear that he made 
much progress. He had no taste for the dry details of law, 
especially as it was practised within the limited sphere of 
the ducal courts; yet, so auxious was he to gratify his father, 
that, during these five years, he almost entirely neglected 
those studies and pursuits most congenial to his own mind. 

When at the age of twenty, his father became convinced 
that. after all, his son was not suited for the law; and, ac- 
cordingly, told him.that he might consult his own tastes in 
the future. The first impulse of Lodovico was to return to 
the study of the classies, which his father had induced him 
to abandon years ago. The works to which he devoted him- 
self most particularly were those of Plautus and Terence. 
In ashort time he mastered both; then he betook himself to 
writing comedies, in which he reproduced the old plots but 
made the characters new. An aneedote is related of his econ- 
duct at this time which is worth noting. In a discussion with 


his tather on a literary subject, the latter beeame quite 
angry, anil used violent language, if, indeed, he did not give 
vent to his passion in blows, as some allege. At ail events, 
the poet made no resistance, but remained silent. He sub- 
seqiie itly convineed his brothers that the anger Oo his father 
arose wholly from his misconception of the facts. ‘ And 
why did you not show him that this was the case, a il vin- 
dicate yourself?” — “ The truth is,” replied Lodovico, * T was 
thinking only of a passage in my play of Cassaria, in which 
an old man quarrels with his son ; and I was watching my 
father’s words and gestures, for the purpose of learaing how 
I might increase the effect of the seene.” It is related of 
him, that lhe was in the habit, at the same time, of attending 
the courts, as well as the theatre, for a similar purpose. 
Whenever a beautiful woman was within his reach, he was 
sure to ad prt some plan to see her. gut whether his sole 
motive in wishing to contemplate the beautiful was to pre- 
pare himself for those admirable portraitures which he has 
given us in his Orlando is another question, avd one to which 
we tuav refer again before we close our remarks. Suffice it 
to suy here, that, no matter how he obtained his knowledge 
of human nature, no other poet, except, perhaps, Homer and 
Shakespeare, has portrayed it more faithfully ; even the au- 
thor of the Iliad or the author of Hamlet has not exvelled 
him in describing female beauty.* 


? His portrait of the enchantress Alcina alone, the Italian impersonation of 
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When Ariosto reached the age of twenty-four, his father 
died, leaving the family but a limited means of support. 
The poet exerted himself to the utmost, and was so far suc- 
cessful that he was soon enabled to furnish marriage portions 
to his sisters, and also to afford some means for his brothers. 
It was only now that he began to write his smaller poems. 
The Italian and Latin pieces, known as his Opere Minori, 
were written between his twenty-fifth and thirtieth year. 
His Latin poems show that when he returned to the study 
of the classics, as intimated above, he did so in earnest, for 
they possess not a little of the true classic spirit. ‘*] versi 
latini di messer Ludovico,” says Polidori, ** souo una prova as- 
Sal splendi la dell’ educazione litteraria da lui ricevuta nella 
prima cioventu, e la confema in atto di cid ch’egli afferma, 
appla wendosi dell’ aver avuto a mestro Grezorio da Spoliti, 
nella satira settima e nell’ ode qui prossima, sotto 11 bumero 
III.” Vhe Latin satires and odes now alluded to, and of 
which we have an edition before us, have been accepted by 
the most competent judges in every country in Europe as 


possess ng all the merits which Polidori claims for them. 


It was his Latin satires which first attracted the attention 
of the Cardinal Hippolito of Este, son of Hercules the 
First, aud brother of the reigning duke. “One who can 
write so well in Latin,”’ obs rved the cardinal, ** can 


accomplish something in the vernacular worthy of being 


( I has quoted in his d al | | perfect 
1 \ v ju y this rema id in \ transla- 
tion t, until we have time and space to transcribe other pass of a kindred 
charact In the original this is so perfect that not a word « 1 be altered 
every ¢ t t, allusion, a d simile is true to nature 
Het L pe t symm Which ever 1 \ 
Move 
\ t n tl ind I it t t rol 
pa ter KNOWS, ti hit 
With 1 und knotted tresses ; to the | H scatterii ill his shafts, the lit 
tlhe Lov 
Not yel ld with brighter lustr And seems to plunder hearts in open 
~ ht 
Upon her tender cheek the mingled | Thence, throuch mid visage, does the 
dye ! d id, 
Is scatt 1 e lily and the ros Wher | \ not | ish t 
Lik l s 1, th rel l Ly ] 
a 
Fills 1 ind fort a fitti 
| j Asi betw 16s tly 
eurl 
I'wo black and slender arches rise The mouth with vermeil tint is seen 
a \ | to giow 
Two ir black eyes, say suns of | Within are strung two rows of orient 
, a ! 


pearl, . 
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remembered.”* This was told to Ariosto, and it 
had its effect upon him. Yet we are told that when he first 
took a copy of the Orlondo to his patron, the latter was by no 
means pleased with it, well disposed as he undoubtedly was 
towards the author ; for his remark was, “‘Where could he have 
found these good-for-nothing fooleries?” But whether the 
cardinal liked the poem or not, we have good evidence that he 
liked the author; and that he did not regard him as fool- 
ish is best attested by the fact that he engaged him in several 
matters of importance, business which required both pru- 
dence and skill. Nor have we any reason to think that he 
was disappointed in doing so, but the contrary, since we find 
that it was through his influence the poet subsequently en- 
tered into the service of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, whose 


Which her delicious lips shut up or| Not prying Argus could discern the 


show | rest 
Of force to melt the heart of any churl, | Yet might the observing eye of things 
However rude, hence courteous ac-|} conceal’ d 
cents flow ; |Conjecture safely from the charms re 


And here that ce ntle smile receives its | veal'd. 

birth. 
Which opes at will a paradise on earth. | To all her arms a just proportion bear, 
| And a white hand is oftentimes des 


Like milk—the bosom, and the neck of | cried, 
snOW 3 | Which narrow is, and some deal long 
ltound is the neck, and full and and where 
large the breast ; | Noknot appears, nor vein is signified. 
Wh fresh and firm, two ivory ap-| For tinish of that stately shape and rare, 
ples grow, | A foot, neat, short, and round, be 
Which rise and fall, as, to the m urgin | neath is spied, 
press’d Angelic visions, creatures of the sky. 
By pleasant breeze, the billows come Conceal’d beneath no covering veil can 
and go lie.”’ 


°Cardinal Bembo, than whom there was no better judge in his time, 
was so well pleased with the Latin compositions of Ariosto, that he advised 
him to write all his works in that language. To this Ariosto replied, ‘‘ thatal- 
though much gratilied by the flattering recommendation of the learned cardi- 
nal, he preferred being the first of Italian writers to being the second or third 
among the Latin ones,’’ adding, ‘‘that his genius was most inclined to the 
former Ariosto addresses a beautiful, but somewhat curious Latin sonnet to 
Bembo, the burden of which is the supposed infidelity of his mistress. It seems 
the cardinal had remonstrated with the poet against his amorous propensities, 
and especially against his permitting himself to grieve so inordinitely in the 
instance alluded to. We transcribe the opening lines for the gratiiication of 
the curious in such matters : 


AD PETRUM BEMBUM. 


Me tacitum perferre mee peccata puella ? 
Me mihi rivalem prnituisse pati ? 

Cur non ut patiarque fodi mea viscera ferro 
Dissimulato etiam, Bembe dolore jubes ? 

Quin cor, quin oculosque meos, quin erue vel quod 
Carius est, siquid carius esse potest. 
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bounty enabled him to build asmall house at Ferrara, where 
he lived contente ‘dly, if not luxuriously, employing himself 
in those studies and com )positions whie th were destined to 
render his name immortal. On the front of the house near 
the door, he had the following lines inscribed : 


Parva sed apta mihi, sed —_= obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen wre domus. 


‘* Small but suitable to me, while hurtful to none ; yet not 
mean, since it is paid for by my own money. It was while 
he was in the same house he got the celebrated arm-chair, 
which, with the equally cele brated inkstand, presented him 
by his first patron and friend, the Cardinal Hippolito, is still 
to be seen at Ferrara.* ‘ There,” says Shelley, in one of his 
letters, “is the arm-chair of Ariosto, an old, plain wooden 
piece of furniture, the hard seat of which was once -occu- 
pied—aye, but has now survived its cushion, as it has its 
master. I could faney Ariosto sitting in it; and the 
satires, in his own handwriting, which they unfold beside it, 
and the old bronze inkstand, loaded with figures, which also 
belonged to him, assist the willing delusion. This inkstand 
has an antique rather than ancient appearance. Three 
nymphs lean forth from the cireuwfereuce, and on the lid 
stands a cupid, winged, and looking up, with a torch in ore 
hand, his bow in the other, and his quiver beside him.’’t 

The next incident of any note in the life of Ariosto is the 
death of a relative, whose property he claimed as next of 
kin. ‘There were two other claimants, the duke and a con- 
vent. The suit was brought to trial three times. <Ariosto 
appealed twice against the decision of the court ; first on the 
ground that the judge was his personal enemy, and secondly 


© That the generosity of the cardinal was held in grateful remembrance by 
the poet, we have numerous proofs in his writings. From several of his Latin 
carmina, in which he gives expression to his gratitude and affection in one way or 
other, we extract the following, not because it is the best, but the briefest. 
Let those who think it too laudatory bear in mind that it is natural for us to 
set a higher estimate on the qualities of those who have generously befriended 


us than others would : 
IN HYPPOLITUM ESTENSEM EPISCOPUM FERRARL! 


Excita festivo populi Ferraria plausu, 
Protulit ex adytis ora veranda sacris : 
Utque sua Hyppolitum prospexit templa tueutum 
O claros. inquit, gens mea nacta duces! 
Quis patre invicto gerit Hercule, fortius arma 
Mystica quis casto costius Hyppolito ? 


j She lley’s Letters, vol. ii 
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on the ground of his witnesses having failed to get a hearing. 
He was about to appeal the third time, when the president 
of the court intimated to him that if he persisted in his claim 
he would run the risk of forfeiting the good will of the duke. 
This hint was sufficient; and the poet had soon reason to 
believe that Alphonso was well pleased with the course he 
pursued in thus withdrawing his claim rather than give 
offence to his patron and friend. Only a few weeks elapsed 
after he had abandoned his claim when he was appointed as 
a magistrate to a wild district infested with continual rob- 
beries. The most romantié stories are told of his wonderful 
influence among the robbers; but it is sufficient for us to 
observe that by one means or other, whether by his poetry 
or by his prose, he succeeded in a short time in esta! blishing 
order among the lawless inhabitants. 

It seems uncertain whether he was married or not, al- 
though it is pretty generally believed that he was privately 
married to his beautiful mistress, Alessandra, by whom he 
had two illegitimate sons. We have no account of his having 
ever openly acknowledged her as his wife, but some of his 
biographers allege that the reason of this was that he held 
some ecclesiastical benefiees which were incompatible with 
the married state. To this, however, it is proper to add, 
that those who had the best opportunities of ascertaining the 
facts, and whose statements on all other matters affecting 
the character of Ariosto are most reliable, emphatically deny 
that he held any such benefices, and his works throughout 
fully bear out this view of the case—they certainly show 
that Ariosto was not afraid of speaking of ecclesiastics as he 
thought they deserved. Even the Pope he did not spare. 
Because he was disappointed in some patronage he had been 
expecting for some time from his Holiness, he satirizes him 
in several sonnets. As one of these is quite amusivg, we 
will glance at it in passing. It describes a householder who, 
during a severe drought, is fortunate enough to find a spring, 
which, however, is so scanty that only one can drink out of it 
at a time. sia he quenches his own thirst, then his family 
quenc h theirs in turn, then his servants, then his favor- 
ites, then “ae ls, flocks, and asses in prodigious numbers. 
The process was so tedious that a poor magpie, perishing 
for want of water, thought it would never be at an 
end. Formerly it used to amuse the finder of the spring 
with its tricks and chatter. “I have no chance here,” 
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said poor mag. at last, “I must seek another foun- 
tain.’’* 

Those who read these satires, or any of them, will hardly 
hesitate to acquit both Ariosto and those who had benefices 
to grant of having entered into any collusion with each 
other as to whether the former chose to get married or not. 
Besides, Sir John Harrington gives us SOlne stories of other 
ladies with whom the poet was said to have had tender re- 
lations. The honest biographer takes the best view he can 
of the case. Ile tries to exculpate Ariosto on the gro ind of 
his being a very conscientious person. Finally, when he 
sees that the evidence against him is rather strong, 
he says that, although he may have to decide against 
the author of the Orlando in those delicate affiirs, he 
is inclined to pardon him for Various reusous, but chiefly 
because “ these white devils have such power upon earth.” 
That is, Sir John would have us. believe that, if Ariosto 
did not preserve his virtue as well as he should have 
done, it is the faseinations of the ladies we should 
blame, and not him who was only their victim. Probably, 
if the ladies could be heaid on the subject, they too 
could give a pretty plausible excuse for their sins ; and this 
reminds us of Sir John’s quaint description of Tasso’s ap- 
pearance. ‘ Ile was tall,” he says, “ of person, of complex- 
ion melancholy, given much to study and musing, and would 
therewith sometimes forget himselt ; he was of color like 
an olive, somewhat tawny in his face, but fair-skinned other- 
wise; his hair was black, but he quickly grew bald; his 
forehead was large ; his eyebrows thin; his eye a little hol- 
low, but very full of life and very black ; his nose was large 


‘To those, my cousin, this true story tell, 

Who think that I shall quatt the sacred well, 

For murk what numbers wait to qu it! r thirst, 
From nephews down to fourteenth cousins—first ; 
Next—those who lent their hand to mount the thro 
And grace his temples with the triple crow1 

Or ‘IT was with him in his exile, 

‘I risked my neck to serve him,’ one replies 

A third, advancing on, begins to boast 

How much he lent, how much he might hay st 


Another on acknowledgments dk yp nds 


For favors to his brothers and his friends, 


‘When neither horse, nor irms, nor clothes remain a 
IT set him up, and at my cost maintained ;’ 

’ Mid claims like these, neglected I must + 

And never drink at all, or drink too lute."’ 


For original see Opere Minori, vol. ii., p. 7 
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and hooked (as they say the kings of Persia were) ; his teeth 
were white ; his cheeks wan; his beard thin; his neck well 
proportioned; his shoulders square and well-made, but 
stooping, as almost all that look much over books in their 
youth are inclined to be; his hand somewhat dry, and a lit- 
tle bow-legged. His counterfeit was taken by Titian, that 
excellent drawer, so well to the life that a man would think 
it were alive.’’* 

On the return of Ariosto from quelling the disturbances 
in Graffignana, he received a safer and more dignified, if not 
a more lucrative mark of the duke’s favor. The latter, being 
fond of theatrical amusements, had built a splendid theatre, 
and now appointed the poet director of it, instructing him to 
have some of his own plays represented first. If his comedies 
were not the first written in verse by an Italian author, not 
more than one or two such had appeared before them. Even 
he wrote his dramas first in prose, and then recast them and 
turned them into loose verse, After two of his own pieces 


had been well received and gained him much eredit among 


all classes, he translated two of Terence’s plays into prose 
for the sake of variety. 


A good reception was awarded to 
these also; but in the other cities of Italy none of his plays 
were so well received. He had predicted himself that this 
would be the case; but Riceoboni admired him so much that 
he thought nothing emanating from his pea could fail to at- 
tract large audiences. In this, indeed, he was partly right; 
the audiences assembled and were abundantly large, but they 
hissed instead of praising. This was the case at Venice, 
where his Orlando Furioso was the delight of young and old. 
Riccoboni himself tells us the story in his history of the 
Italian theatre. Having made all the preparations which 
he thought necessary, he announced, in the usual manner, the 
“Scolastica, by Lodovico Ariosto.”” The name of Ariosto acted 
like a charm ; it brought crowds, of every rank ; but all were 
disappointed. They had expected to see the Alcinas, the 
Angelicas, the Olympias, the Orlandos, and the Bradamontes 
of the Furioso. Finding that instead of these they were pre- 
sented with the traditional vagabonds of the old comedy, they 
would not take the trouble of tracing out the story. He 
tells us that they murmured before the close of the first act; 
that about the middle of the second they began to throw ap- 


* Harrington’s Ariosto, p. 421 
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ples, so that at the middle of the fourth act he had to let the 
curtain fall. 

He admits, however, that perhaps he was not altogether 
blameless himself, since he took the liberty of making some 
important alterations in the play. He tells us that his inten- 
tions were good; and there is every reason to believe that 
they were. Thus, inthe original play one of the characters 
insists on the necessity of going to Naples to fulfil a religious 
vow, whereas his real object is represented as very different. 
In the same scene a monk is introduced, who states that he 
has a bull from the Pope, enabling him to give a dis- 
pensation from certain vows, and commute them on condi- 
tion of some easy penance. All this is amusingly set forth, 
with some additions which we do not care to note. Ricco- 
boni, feeling satisfied that the monks did not deserve to be sa- 
tirized, omitted every allusion that might give them offence, 
or that might offend that part of the audience, who, like 
himself, felt that no friend of humanity ought to give pain 
to men who had done so much good for the friendless and 
poor. It was not the omission of this scene that displeased 
the Venetians; on the contrary, they subsequently manifest- 
ed their thanks to Riccoboni for his discretion and sense of 
richt ; but h — learned, before the P YF ay Was re peate d, that 
he had done this, they readily believed ‘that he had taken 
similar liberties 3 geo other scenes, and consequently spoiled 
the whole piece. 

The satires of Ariosto, although very rood specimens of 
that style of writing, are so filled with local allusions that 
foreigners cannot appreciate them; even the Italians of the 
present day find it difficult to understand them. In this re- 
spect, as well as in their trenchant force and purity of style, 
they are often compared to the comedies of Aristophanes, to 
which, however, it must be confessed, they are va8tly inferior 
as literary efforts. 

Several of Ariosto’s biographers tell us that he received 
the laurel crown from the hands of the emperor Charles V.; 
nor is there any reason to doubt the fact further than that 
scarcely any two of them agree in any fact bearing on the 
cerem< ny. They differ even as to the town where the cere- 
mony is represented to have taken place—some claiming the 
honor ~ Mantua, some for Ferrara, and others for Bologna. 
The idea likely to occur to any thoughtful reader, in glancing 
at these rival claims, is that it is a subject scarcely worth dis- 
puting about, since the fame and honor of the author of the 

VOL. X.—NO. XX. 2 
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Orlando Furioso, as a poet and thinker, are far too great and 
too well established at home to be in the least influenced by 
any ceremony that Charles V., or any other potentate, how- 
ever illustrious, could perform upon him. Some of his Ital- 
ian biographers tell us also, that Leo X. published a bull in 
favor ot the Orlando, and excommunicating all who should 
presume to find fault withit. But none believe this story 
any longer; indeed the wonder is that any one ever did. 
Ginguené, who has fully investigated the subject, tells 
us in his Histoire Litteraire d’ Italie, that there is no further 
foundation for it than that the customary license to print 
the book was given by the Pope in the ordinary form. 

Ariosto was very fond of gardening, not, we are informed, 
because he had any knowledge of it, but that he was fond 
of conte mplating nature in every form, especially in that 
which is most tender. His son Virginio informs us that, 
“ ifhe set out a fruit-tree,or sowed seed of any kind, he would 
go so often to see if it were growing, that he generally 
ended with spoiling or breaking off the bud.” This is in strik- 
ing contrast with some of the favorite precepts of Ariosto 
himself, who used to say that poetry might be compared to 
a laurel which sprung up of itself, and which might be great- 
ly improved by cultivation, but would lose its natural beau- 
ty if too much meddled with. “It is the same way,” he added, 
‘‘with verses which come into the mind, we know not 
how, which may be improved by the correction of a little 
original roughness, but are deprived of all their grace and 
freshness by too nice a handling.” 

To a great extent, this is undoubtedly true, but it is much 
more applicable to prose than poetry. In writing prose, 
not only are those the best thoughts, in general, which come 
first, but the language used to express them is also the 
most appropriate, because the most natural, But in poetry 
it is different, because, let theorists say what they will, 
even poets express themselves more naturally in prose 
than in metrical language. There is no one so complete a 
master of the latter, but that he requires to make some 
alterations and omissions in his first -effort. Nor has any 
one who has written so much, used the pruning-knife oftener 
than the author of the Orlando. 

We have evidence of this in various forms. Thus the 
first edition of his great poem was issued in 1516; the sec- 
ond did not appear for sixteen years. Any competent per- 
son who has compared the two has not failed to perceive 
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that there is an immense difference between them. It 
is evident that he employed this long period in improving his 
style, rendering his diction more chaste, 


more perspicuous, 
more classical—in short, 


in selecting such epithets and 
such forms of expression as approached nearest to making his 
language a perfect mirror of his mind ; for there is scarcely a 
stanza in the original copy which is not more or less altered 
in the second edition. If it be true, then, as his son says, that 
Ariosto spoiled fruit-trees and flowers by meddling w ith them 
too much, the reverse is true of his meddling with his poetry. 
Perhaps if all were known, it would be found that Ariosto 
knew more about trees and flowers than the son who criti- 
cises his treatment of them; since there are some buds which 
are better broken or “spoiled” than allowed to obtain a 
sickly growth. 

The exact date of Ariosto’s di ath isnot known. Some of 
his biographers say it took place in June; others, that it did 
not until July ; ; but all agree in giving the year as 1533. He 
died at Ferrara, and was buried in the church of the Benedic- 
tine monks, who treated his remains with every mark of re- 
spect, evincing their regard even to the extent of suspending 
one of their strictest rules, so that they might attend his fune- 
ralina body. This was the way the good monks showed 
their resentment for the many jokes perpetrated at their ex- 
pense by Ariosto, both in 1 his comedies and in his Orlando.* 








*S ne idk a may be forms “} of h yw much they had to fo 
from the followin g stanzas from the Furios 


+} 


rgive in this respect, 


‘* But when the impious Pagan long had heard 
That fearless monk descant with small delight, 
And bade him turn again, if he preferr’d, 
Without her, to his cell, as well he might ; 
But still no sign of true or peaceful word 
Could gain, but unconceal’d and bold despi 
He straightway by the beard, in angry scoff, 
Fast seized the man of God, and tere it off 
‘ Anon, with hand firm as a blacksmith’s vice. 
He grasp'd his throat, so fierce his fury grew 
And, whirl’d above his head some once or twice, 
Right towards the sea aloft the carcass flew. 
What happened to him then is matter nic« 
To judge, midst various rumors false or true ; 
Some say, howon a rock so batter’d fell he, 
That head and foot form'd one continuous jelly 
‘ While others, that he dro pp *d, sound wind and lit 
g — sea, some three miles off ra at 
And there was drown’'d, ne t knowing how to swin 
Though offering prayers and vows at least a score 
Others affirm a saint assisted him 
And dragg’d him with his naked hand to shore 
», whether he were saved, or crush’d, or sunk, 
Judge ye, for here my story quits the 


nu 


monk. —U. od, 8. 9 
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They had the good sense and true Christian virtue to honor 
his genius, and forgive his faults. They dealt gently even 
with his alleged indifference to religion ; in this respect they 
hoped for the best to the last; nor were they disappointed 
at the close. All agree in the statement that he bore his last 
sickness with uncommon resolution and serenity, affirming 
‘that he was willing to die on many accounts, and particu- 
larly because he found that the greatest divines were of 
opinion that we shall know one another in the other world.” 
A day or two before he died, he observed to those around him, 
“that many of his friends were departed whom he desired to 
visit, and that he thought every moment tedious till he gained 
that happiness.” 

This reminds us, by contrast, of a Latin epitaph which 
he had written in the prime of life, and which he used to say 
was the only one he wished inscribed on his tomb, if he ever 
had such. In this religion is entirely ignored. We copy it 
in a foot-note* for the benefit of those familiar with the 
Latin, informing those who do not possess that advantage, 
that it is in substance as follows: ‘ The bones of Ludovico 
Ariosto are deposited beneath this marble, beneath this sod, 
or beneath whatever the kind heir, or kinder companion, or 
passing traveller may find more suitable, for it was not given 
to him to know the future. Nor, indeed, did he deem his 
body of so much importance when living that he should 
wish to prepare an url for it. He prepared these lines, how- 
ever, aud wished them to be inseribed on his sepulehre (if 
perchance he should have the like),” &c., &c. It is almost 
needless to say that this is not the epitaph which appears on 
Ariosto’s tomb. Numbers were written in different lan- 


© LUDIVICI AREOSTI EPITAPHIUM. 


Ludovici Areosti humantur ossa 

Sub hoe marmore, scusub hac humo, seu 
Sub quicquid voluit benignus heres ; 

Sive herede benignior comes, sive 
Oportunius incidens viator : 

Nam scire haud potuit futura. Sed nec 
Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver, 

Ut urnam cuperet parare vivens. 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit, 

Que inscribi voluit suo sepulchro 

(Olim si quod haberct is sepulchrum), 

Ne cum spiritus, exili peracto 

Prescripti spatio, misellus artus, 

Quos wgre ante reliquerit, reposcet, 

Hac et hac cinerem hune et hunc revellens, 
Dum noscat proprium, vagus pererret 
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guages after his death, but the best Latin epitaph was by 
Father Steffanio, a Jesuit priest, who, however, was not 
known as the author until the fact was accidently discovered 
while he was on his death-bed, twenty years after it was 
written. It is in the true classic spirit; even Virgil or 
Horace has seldom compressed more thought, or infused more 
true pathos, into an equal number of lines. We transcribe 
one of its four stanzas: 
Notus et IHesperiis iacet hic Areostus et Indis, 
Cui Musa seternum nomen hetrusca dedit. 
Seu satyram in vitia exacuit, seu comica lusit, 
Seu cecinit grandi bella duc esque tuba, 
Ter summus vates, cui docti in vertice Pindi 


Tergeminaé licuit cingere fronde comas: 


Quodque magis mirum, indoctis doctisque placere, 
Cunctorumque manu noctu dieque teri. 

Scilicet hic, Pheebi amplexus decora omnia, quidquid 
In variis dulce est vatibus, unus habet.* 

Our diminishing space reminds us that it is time now we 
should take leave of the poet’s life, to devote ourselves more 
particularly to his poetry. In doing so it occurs to us at 
the outset that Ariosto labored under one great disadvantage 
in his principal poem, for be it remembered that the Orlando 
Furioso is but the continuation of the Orlando Innamorato of 
Boiardo. There are very few who have succeeded in making 
such an addition even to their own works; but no “ second 
part” has equalled the first, not even the Odyssey of 
Homer. All know how much Milton’s Paradise Regained 
is inferior to his first work, the Paradise Lost. The Orlando 
Furioso is, however, vastly superior to the Orlando Innamo- 
rato; but, in order to understand the former, it is necessary 
to have some idea of the plot of the latter, since even the 
dramatis persone ate, with a few exceptions, the same in 
both. We will, therefore, take a brief glance at Boiardo’s 
poem, passing over all that does not seem essentially neces- 
sary for our purpose; not, however, without observing that 
the Innamorato is also a fine poem. 

The story opens by reminding us that the fame of Orlando's 
sword, Durianda, and of Rinaldo’s horse, Bayardo, had 
reached the ears of Gradasso, a monarch of India, who had a 
dragon’s face and heart, and was a giant in height. He had 





© Here lies Ariosto, whose fame reaches from the West to the East, and to 
whom the Etruscan muse has given an eternal name. He alternately employed 
satire against vice ; amused himself with the comic, and sung of wars and war- 
riors, in a sublime strain, &c. 
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long been devising plans to obtain them, and finally resolved on 
the invasion of France as the only effectual means. At the 
time he decides on this rash enterprise, Charlemagne, whose 
fame had also reached India, isholding a solemn tournament at 
Paris, to which all strangers, whether Christian or Pagan, are 
invited. The festival is ushered in with a sumptuous ban- 
quet. The king appears in his royal robes, among twenty- 
two thousand guests from all countries, who are arranged, as 
nearly as possible, according to their respective ranks.  Ri- 
naldo happens to get a position which, at least in his own 
estimation, is beneath his rank, and takes offence accord- 
ingly ; but his anger creates merriment rather than any seri- 
ous feeling. While he is giving vent to his indignation by 
threats of vengeance, four giants enter the hall, and between 
them is a young lady of exquisite beauty, followed by a single 
knight. She tells the king that herself and her brother are 
exiled from their father’s house; that in their wanderings 
they had heard of this festival, and that they have come to 
win, if possible, the wreath of flowers, which is said to be 
the guerdon in these tournaments. ‘ My brother,” she says, 
“will await all comers at the pillar of Merlin. Should he 
succeed in unhorsing his adversary, such knight so unseated 
shall be his prisoner; should my brother be thrown, I am 
to be the reward of the victor. I am Angelica, and my bro- 
ther is Uberto.” 

The lady remains kneeling before the king, who scarcely 
knows what reply to make. The surrounding paladins look 
on in silent admiration; the grey-haired Namus feels his 
youth returning; Orlando approaches her with downcast eyes; 
and the king himself is in love. While all the rest are hesij- 
tating, Ferrau, a paynim knight of Mohammedan Spain, 
resolves on snatching her and running off, but is reminded 
by one of his followers of what is due to the imperial pre- 
sence. Meantime the lady receives a gracious answer and 
retires. Malagigi, a magician, suspects that all is not right ; 
applies to his book, and conjures up four devils, one of 
whom informs him that Angelica is sent by her father, Gala- 
fron, King of Cathay, to fascinate, as best she can, the war- 
riors of Charlemagne, and bring them to her father as prison- 
ers. She is as mischievous as possible, and is deeply skilled 
in magic. Her brother, whose true name is Argalia, is a 
person of a similar character. His armor is enchanted, and 
such is the virtue of his lance, that no knight, however 
brave, can resist its push. Nor is this all; he has a ring, 
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which he has only to put into his mouth to render him invis- 
ible, and which possesses the additional virtue of frustrating 
all enchantments against the person who wears it. But of 
more value than all, if possible, is his wonderful horse ; yet 
the chief dependence of Galafron is on the fascinations of his 
daughter. The magician is puzzled how to act ; but he has 
full confidence in his devils, whom he orders to transport him 
at once to the pavilion of Argalia, near the pillar of Merlin. 
By means of his enchantments he throws the giants into 
a deep sleep, so that he may possess himself of the person of 
Angelica ; but she happens to wear her brother’s ring, which 
effectually protects her from all incantations, even though the 
devils themselves take part in them. Failing in his attempt, 
the magician is captured, soundly flogged, deprived of his 
magical book, and by means of one of the spells in it sent as 
a prisoner to Cathay. While these things are transpiring at 
Merlin’s Pillar, there is considerable confusion at Paris between 
the knights, Orlando insisting on having the first encounter 
with Argalia. In order to end the disputes, it is proposed to 
draw lots; to this Orlando assents, but Astolpho wins the 
first chance, and Ferrau the second. The antagonists engage 
at once, but Astolpho is instantly unhorsed, and surrenders 
himself as prisoner in accordance with the terms of the tour- 
nay. The next day it is Ferrau’s turn, and he claims it 
accordingly. Argalia makes no delay, but meets him at 
once on his Rabican, a horse blacker than the raven, but 
with three piebald legs and a star on his forehead. Ferrau 
is thrown as quickly as Astolpho, but the former refuses to 
comply with the conditions, on the ground that he is no vas- 
sal of Charlemagne’s. The giants interpose to enforce the 
terms, but are be aten back by Ferrau. Argalia attacks him 
again, but finds he has forgotte n his enchanted lance. The 
combat is continued, however, until one learns that the skin 
of his opponent is invulnerable, while the latter learns that 
the arms of the former are enchanted. This leads to a sort of 
armistice, in which Argalia offers his sister to his antagonist, 
provided she will accept him. Angelica, who has had a glance 
at the Spanish knight, thinks him ‘ugly, and consequently de- 
clines to marry him. There is no alternative, therefore, but to 
resume the combat, which is done; but Angelica puts on her 
magic cloak and transports he arselfina twinkling from the scene. 
Her brother follows her; Ferrau pursues both, but overtakes 
neither. Astolpho in the meantime finds himself at libe rty, and 
his own lance having been broken in the tournay, he takes 
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Argalia’s, but without any knowledge of its virtues, and re- 
turns to Paris. He tells Rinaldo, whom he meets on the way, 
what occurred. He subsequently meets Orlando, to whom 
he gives the same information. The latter sets out also in 
pursuit of Angelica. Meantime the tournament proceeds at 
Paris, while the king’s best knights are away. In their ab- 
sence, Grondomio, the Pagan giant, seems the most likely to 
win the coveted wreath; for he has wounded and unhorsed 
numbers of the Christian knights. At length Astolpho en- 
ters the lists, and his enchanted lance soon turns the scale ; 
the giant falls like a tower. The victor loses the honor, how- 
ever, by treachery ; and in his rage thereat attacks friends and 
foes alike, not sparing even the king, until he is seized and 
conveyed to prison. 

Ferrau, Rinaldo, and Orlando reach the wood of Arden, 
where Angelica is, by different routes. Rinaldo is the first 
to arrive, and he finds a beautiful fountain in the forest, the 
properties of which he little suspects. It had formerly been 
enchanted by Merlin, the effect of which was that when one in 
love drank the water, it made him not only forget his passion, 
but all he had before loved. He was so unfortunate as to drink 
of it, and although he soon came to another fountain that 
had opposite properties, he lay down beside it without tast- 
ing its waters. While be slept on its banks, Angelica 
came and drank from it, after which she immediately fell in 
love with him, pulls a handful of flowers, and throws them 
on his face. He awakes, looks at her, but runs away in dis- 
gust and hatred; she follows in vain pursuit, until, wearied 
at length, she sinks down on the turf, and weeps herself to 
sleep. Ferrau arrives nexc; he meets Argalia; a long com- 
bat ensues, in which the former pierces the latter to the 
heart through a chink in his enchanted armor. The dying 
warrior begs that his conqueror will throw him, armed as 
he is, into a neighboring river, so that his memory will not be 
disgraced by its beg known that he has been defeated in en- 
chanted armor. Ferrau consents to throw allinas required 
save the helmet, and he does so. When Orlando arrives, he 
finds Angelica sleeping. While admiring her beauty, Ferrau 
comes up, and taking him for one of the lady’s guards, 
challenges him to combat. He soon recognizes Orlando, and 
a duel follows, when Angelica takes to flight as usual. Or- 
lando proposes that both follow her, and that they end the 
combat on recovering her; but Ferrau declines, and the com- 
bat is renewed with redoubled fury. Another lady arrives 
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on a palfrey during the fight, and claims the assistance of 
Ferrau, whom she informs that Spain has been invaded 
by Gradasso, and that Marsilius has no other hope 
than in the valor of Ferrau. The latter cannot resist the 
command of his sove reign, conveyed, as it is, by a lady ; and 
accordingly the duel is suspended, with the consent of Or- 
lando, who is glad of the opportunity to follow Angelica, 
while Ferrau accompanies the fair ambassadress to Spain. 

Charlemagne hears of the invasion of Spain, and despatches 
Rinaldo to the relief of Marsilius. Rinaldo attacks four 
kings in turn, and is successful against each. One of them, 
who survives a bloody battle, reports the victory of Rinaldo, 
and Gradasso goes forth in person against the conqueror. 
Rinaldo is mounted on Bayardo, having little idea that this 
good steed is one of the chief causes of the war. The two 
warriors agree on a single combat, with the conditions that, 
if Rinaldo conquers, he is to receive back all the prisoners 
made by Gradasso, and that if Gradasso wins the day, Bay- 
ardo is to be his. It is arranged that the combat shall take 
place next day. In the meantime, Angelica, who wx re- 
turned to India, resolves to release the magician Malagigi, in 
order that he may mediate between her and Rinak “tg “The 
latter receives him graciously, but has drunk too dee pl of 
the waters of hatred to give him any favorable reply in re- 
gard to Angelica. This offends the magician, who deter- 
mines to be revenged. He sends one of his devils to Ri- 
naldo, to whom he represents himself as an envoy from Gra- 
dasso, and thereby deceives the former as to the precise hour 
for the combat. On coming to the field in the morning, 
Rinaldo only sees a small bark anchored to the shore, but 
soon after he meets one of Malagigi’s fiends, who has assumed 
Gradasso’s form, and combats with him. Rinaldo, making 
a blow with all his force, buries his sword in the sand; the 
devil, being light of foot, avails himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded, and makes his escape to the bark. Rinaldo 
leaps after him, but the fiend jumps about from prow to 
poop, until he finally vanishes in smoke, and the vessel puts 
to sea with full sail, and, after hovering about for some time, 
casts anchor near the gardens of the palace. 

Meantime Gradasso waits for Rinaldo at the appointed time 
and place; nor does he leave till night. Ricciardetto, the 
brother of Rinaldo, finding that he does not return, withdraws 
the army from the camp of Marsilius, and returns to France. 
Not only Gradasso and his followers, but Rinaldo’s own friends, 
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attribute his conduct to cowardice. The one who suffers most 
thus far is Marsilius, who is obliged to make peace on any terms, 
and hold Spain as a liegeman of Gradasso. The conqueror 
marches to Paris, and defeats Charlemagne in his attempt 
to intercept his course. He disclaims all rights of conquest, 
however, announcing that all he requires is Rinaldo’s horse 
and Orlando’s sword, and that Charlemagne and his peers 
remain his prisoners for one day. The king accepts these 
terms, and sends to Paris for the horse. Astolpho, who had 
assumed the command at Paris, receives the messenger with 
indignation, saying: “ Charles has no right to the horse; if 
Gradasso wants him, let him come and fight for him.’”’ The 
challenge is accepted, and the fight takes place. Astolpho 
is still armed with Argalia’s lance, and Gradasso is un- 
horsed. Having thus released all the prisoners, Astolpho 
informs the king that he has to go in search of his cousins, 
Orlando and Rinaldo. Charles does his best to keep him, 
offering the sovereignty of Ireland as an inducement, but in 
vain. Orlando had wandered as far as the Tanais in search 
of Angelica, but got no tidings of her. Finally he asks 
a sphinx where she dwells, who informs him that the place 
of her residence is Albracca, and asks him questions in re- 
turn, telling him that not to solve ber riddles isdeath, This 
Orlando does not understand, but in order to obviate danger 
cuts her in two with his enchanted sword, Duianda, and 
then reads the solution of the riddle from a book found on 
her person. 

He comes to a river, along the banks of which he 
rides until he comes to a bridge kept by a giant, who in- 
forms him that it is the bridge of death. ‘ May be so,” says 
Orlando, killing him with his magic sword ; but as the giant 
falls he touches a spring, and a net of iron closes on the 
hero, beats the sword out of his hand, and leaves him a 
helpless captive. A friar comes up and preaches a sermon ; 
but Orlando takes offence at his doing so. While the friar 
is trying to convince him of the error of his ways, a Cyclops 
appears, takes up Orlando’s sword, and with it hews the net 
to pieces. Then ensues a fight between the giant and Or- 
lando, but the latter conquers. He now proceeds to Albrac- 
ca, but meets a lady who offers him an enchanted cup, and 
under the fascination of the draught, he follows her to a won- 
derful palace. Meantime certain other lovers of Angelica 
besiege her father’s capital. She tries to liberate Orlando 
from his captivity in the enchanted castle, and he slays 
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her persecutor. The charm which had attached her to 
Rinaldo still operates, and she persuades Orlando to accom- 
pany her to France in search of him. On returning 
through the forest of Arden, she drinks from the fountain of 
hatred, while Rinaldo drinks of the fountain of love. Orlan- 
do and Angelica arrive in France in due time, and a combat 
takes place between the former and Rinaldo for the lady. The 
lady disappears as usual, while the two knights (cousins) are 
fighting for her, and runs wildly through the country, where 
she meets witha camp, which proves to be that of Char lemagne, 
who is at war with Agramont, the King of Africa, who has in- 
vaded France. Charlemagne consigns her to the care of Na- 
mus, Duke of Bavaria, as the best means of ending the quarrel 
between the rival a rs; for he promises that she shall be 
the reward of him who preforms the best service in the first 
battle against the Saracens. 

We have now reached the point at which the action of 
the Orlando Furioso commences. The most serious fault of 
Ariosto’s great poem is that it requires all this preliminary 
explanation to understand it. Of course, a work of such a 
character can have no unity. But be it remembered that 
Ariosto did not intend to celebrate any one great action 
through the instrumentality of any one hero. This indeed 
is evident from the poem itself, which exhibits characters 
and personages of every conce ‘ivable kind, including kings, 
heroes, knights, magicians, hermits, shephe rds, peasants, 
queens, ladies, ¢ nehantresses, female warriors, abandoned 
lovers, fairies, demons, giants, flying horses, elysian gardens, 
dwarfs, &c., &c. In short, it is not necessary to examine the 
poem at all in order to see that the author did not mean to 
relate any such single action as that of the Iliad or the 
Mneid, if we will only believe what he tells us himself in 
the very first stanza of the poem ; 

Le donne i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori 
Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese io canto, &.* 


Ariosto does not commence like Homer, Virgil, Tasso, or 
Milton, announcing a single action or circumstance as the 
groundwork of his poem; on the contrary, he pre pares 
the reader for this prodigious variety which he may expect in 
the poem. At the same time, as already observed, a distinct 
plan yore throughout the whole. The Orlando has three 





° Dames, knights and arms and love ; the deeds that spring 
From courteous minds and venturous feats, I sing ! 
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leading subjects, namely, the strange madness of Orlando, 
the adventures of the knights engaged in repelling the 
Moorish invasion of France, and the marriage of Rogero 
with , Bradamant, the ancestress of the house of Este. Each 
of these has its subordinate incidents, its episodes, its enchant- 
ments, &e. 

In the analysis of Boiardo’s poem we have left Angelica 
in the care of Namus, to be given to Orlando or Rinaldo, ac- 
cording as one or the other might prove the most valiant in 
the first battle against the infidel invaders of France. The 
lady foreseeing the issue of the conflict makes her escape to 
a neighboring wood, where she meets a * horseless cavalier ” 
in full armor with his shield on his arm. We are told that 
he runs through the forest more lightly than a half-clothed 
peasant running for a rustic prize ; she becomes frightened on 
seeing him, and her fright and agitation are compared to 
those of a shepherd girl who has been startled by the sight 
ofasnake. The knightacting thus strangely is Rinaldo, who 
has lately drunk of the fountain of love; the reason why 
Angelica avoids him is that she has drunk at the fountain of 
hatred about the same time. So anxious is she to make her 
escape that she allows her palfrey to take what direc- 
tion he chooses. On reaching the banks of a river she meets 
Ferrau, the Spanish infidel, who, it will be remembered, had 
previously fought for her in the poem of Boiardo, and had 
slain her brother Argalia. He had come to the river to take 
a drink of water, using his helmet as a cup. The helmet had 
fallen into the stream, and he was trying to recover it when 
he was startled by the cries of Ange lica, of whom Rinaldo was 
in close pursuit. A combat between the knights ensues, as a 
matter of course, and while they are engaged the lady es- 
capes ex more. Rinaldo proposes a truce, so that both may 
pursue her and end the combat on recovering her; the sug- 
gestion is adopted by F errau, on whose horse both ride to- 
gether. ‘They pursue her in vain until they come toa place 
where the road branches in two directions. Here they part 
without any more fighting. Ferrau, after wandering awhile 
in the forest, finds himse if at the very spot on the banks of 
the river whence he had started. Meantime the ghost of 
Argalia has possessed himself of the lost helmet, and deter- 
mined to keep it, assuring Ferrau that he can find helmets 
enough in the world that will do him just as well—* There,” 
said he, **is Rinaldo’s or Orlando’s; either will do ad- 
mirably.’ 
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“ Bristled the Paynim’s every hair at view, 
Ot that grim shade uprising from the tide, 
And vanished was his fresh and healthful hue, 
While on his lips the half-formed accents died. 
Next hearing Argalia, whom he slew, 
So was the warrior knight,) that stream beside, 
This his unknightly breach of promise blame, 
He burned all over, flushed with rage and shame.” 


Ferrau swears, in his indignation, by his mother’s life that 
he will never put a helmet on his head, until he has won 
Orlando’s. Angelica, imagining that she is still pursued by 
Rinaldo, is flying frautically all the time through the forest. 
That the description of her flight is admirable will be suffi- 
ciently evident from the following fragment : 








‘As a young roe or fawn, or fallow deer, 
Who needs the shelter of its native glade, 
tlas see Lh rl or tiger tear 
T bose Jeeding dam, dismayed, 
Bonu s through the forest gre ceaseless Teal 
Of the d strovin east. from s we to sha 
\ 1, seach s pling te ic] | mid its pa s 
Believes itself betwe the monst fangs 
One day 1 night and half the following day 
The sel wanders wide, nor whither know 
Then enters a di p \ 0d. whos play 
Mov ] hitly y tl fresheni 1¢l lows 
lr} tie stwo ec] il lm rl Sura 
Upon their banks a fresher herbage grows, 
While the twin streams their passage slowly clea 
fheir mu vith the ies, and please the ea 


Were we to proceed much longer with the analysis of the 
poem, we should have no room for such specimens as would 
give the reader a correct idea of its merits, so far as a tolerably 
good translation like that of Rose can be said to do so. All 
we intended in this respect was to aid the reader to under- 
stand the structure of the poem, and the nature of the action, 
or rather of the several actions, which it celebrates. If some- 
thing of this kind were not done, the Furioso could not be 
fully understood without a previous perusal of the Innamorato. 
But when the plan of the latter is known, together with the 
names of its principal dramatis persona, the reader easily be- 
comes acquainted with those of the former. We have occu- 
pied much more space with the analysis than we should wish, 
because we should rather give specimens of this author’s 
beauties than to make allusions to them, or attempt to 
describe the incidents or situations in which they occur. 
But the best food has to be cooked before it can be relished 
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as such ; and those who are most intelligent in other respects, 
require some aid from the lapidary, in order to be able to 
distinguish the true gem from its spurious imitation. Hav- 
ing thus said as much about the structure of the poem as we 
think necessary to give a tolerably correct idea of the author’s 
general plan, we shall now procee “1 to give such extracts as 
we think best calculated to give a true impression of the 
Whole, not only as a work of art, but also as a source of 
pleasure and instruction, making such observations on each 
passage as we think necessary or desirable. We only want 
the reader to bear two other facts in mind; one is, that in the 
poem of Boiardo the chief subject is the love of Orlando, 
whereas the chief subject in that of Ariosto is the madness of 
Orlando. This, like almost every other view of the same 
poem, is denied by some critics. Thus, for example, we are 
told by Ginguené that “ the groundwork of the Furioso is the 
amours and exploits of Rogero and Bradamant ; the love and 
folly of Orlando form its principal accessory. To these are 
joined other exploits, other amours, heroic ac hievements, the 
gallant adventures of a host of dames, and knights—a mix- 
ture which essentially constitutes the romantic epic, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the epopee, properly so called.”’* 

As so much has been said of the comparative merits of 
Ariosto and Tasso, we will here give an extract from that 
part of the sixth canto of the Orlando of which Tasso did not 
scruple to avail himself to a considerable extent in his gorge- 
ous description of the gardens of Armida. We select this 
passage all the more readily, because we have given the poet’s 
description of the enchantress herself in another place :* 


“A more delightful place, wherever hurled 
Through the whole air Rogero had not found ; 
And had he ranged the universal world, 
Would not have seen a lovelier in his round ; 
Than that, where, wheeling wide, the courser furled 
Ilis spreading wings, and lighted on the ground, 
’Mid cultivated plain, delicious hill, 
Moist meadow, shady bank, and crystal rill; 


“ 


Small thickets, with the scented laurel gay, 
Oedar and orange, full of fruit and flower, 
Myrtle and palm, with interwoven spray, 
Pleached in mixed modes, all lovely, form a bower ; 
And, breaking with their shade the scorching ray, 
Make a cool shelter from the noon-tide howr. 
And nightingales among those branches wing 
1 heir flight, and safely amorous } descants sing. 


o Hist< dire Lit a’ Iti lie. Par P. i Gin; guené, tome iv., p. 385 
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Amid red roses and white lilies there, 

Which the soft breezes freshen as they fly, 
Secure the cony haunts and timid hare, 

And stay, with branching forehead broad and high. 
These, fearless of the hunter's dart or snare, 

Feed at their ease, or ruminating lie ; 
While, swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep, 
Dun deer or nimble goat disporting leap.” —6. 20. 


. 1 e . ° ° ° ° 
Still more beautiful, if possible, is the description of the 
entrance and interior of the enchanted city in the same canto ; 


‘ it is also one of the best specimens of Rose’s translation : 
“* Above, a cornice round the gateway goes, 


Some deal projecting from the colonnade, 
In which is not a single part but 

With rarest gems of India overlaid. 
Propp’d at four points, the portal did repose 

On columns of one solid diamond made. 
Whether what met the eye was false or true, 
Was never sight more fair or glad to view. 





glows 





Upon the sill, and through the columns there, 
Ran young and wanton girls in frolic sport ; 
Who haply yet would have appeared more fair, 
Had they observed a woman’s fitting port. 
) All are arrayed in green, and garlands wear 
Of the fresh leaf. Lim, these in courteous sort, 
With many proffers and fair mien, entice, 
And weleome to this opening paradise. 
‘For so with reason I this place may call, 
Where, it is my belief, that Love had birth, 
Where life is spent in festive game and ball, 
And still the passing moments fleet in mirth, 
Here, hoary-headed Thought ne’er comes at all, 
Nor finds a place in any bosom. Dearth, 
Nor yet Discomfort, never enter here, 


Where Plenty fills her horn throughout the year. 


- 





: “ Tlere, where with jovial and unclouded brow, 
Glad April seems to wear a constant smile, 
Troop boys and damsels ; one, where fountains flow 


On the green margin sings in dulcet style ; 
Others, the hill or tufted tree below, 
In dance, or in no mean sport, the hours beguile, 


: While this, who shuns the reveller’s noisy cheer, 
; Tells his love sorrows in his comrade’s ear. 


Above the laurel and the pine-tree’s height, 

‘hrough the tall beech and shaggy fir-tree’s spray, 
Sport little loves, with desultory flight : 

These, at their conquests made, rejoiced and gay : 
These, with their well-directed shafts, take sight 

At hearts; and those spread nets to catch their prey: 
One wets his arrows in the brook which winds 


’ 
” 


And one on whirling-stone the weapon grinds.”—s. 71. 


4 
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All these descriptions and many more arise from the con- 
duct of Rogero. Hence it is that several critics, including 
Ginguené, maintain that Rogero, not Orlando, is the hero of 
the Furioso, so that the marriage of the former with Brada- 
mant, the ancestress of the house of Este, is the final object 
of the poem. It cannot be denied that there is some ground 
for that opinion. If the personage whose conduct inspires 
the happiest descriptions and the most beautiful portraitures 
can be said to be the hero on those grounds, then undoubt- 
edly Rogero will have quite as good a claim to that distinc- 
tion as Orlando. But the poet has endowed the latter with 
much greater prowess than the former; or than any other 
mortal. Nor has he failed to illustrate, in various ways,, the 
difference between them in this respect. Thus, for exam- 
ple, he confers on Orlando the honor of killing the sea mon- 
ster after he has failed Rogero even with the aid of his flying 
horse, which enabled him to descend and ascend and strike 
the monster when opportunity most favored him. Rogero 
indeed saves the lady devoted to be eaten, but is powe rless 
to destroy the monster. It will be remembered that the 
lady so devoted is Angelica, who has been captured by 
pirates, who resolve to dispose of her in this cruel way. As 
there is not a more admirable passage in the whole poem 
than the de scriptic yn of Angelica in this situation, we copy a 
portior 1 of it here from Rose’s translation, giving a stanza or 
two of the original at the bottom of the page, so that those 
familiar with the Italian may be able to appreciate the dif- 
ference between the author and his translator, even when the 
latter is most successful, as in the present case : 


The cruel and inhospitable crew 
To the voracious beast the dame expose 
Upon the sea-beat shore, as bare to view 
As nature did at first her work compose. 
Not even a veil she has, toshade the hue 
Of the white lily and vermilion rose, 
Which mingled in her lovely members meet, 
Proof to December snow and July heat. 


‘Her would Rogero have some statue deem’d 
Of alabaster made, or marble rare, 
Which to the rugged rock so fasten’d seemed 
By the industrious sculptor’s cunning care, 
But that he saw distinct a tear which stream’d 
Amid fresh-opening rose and lily fair, 
Stand on her budding paps beneath in dew, 
And that her golden hair dishevell’d flew. 
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** And as he fastened his on her fair eyes, 
His Bradamant he called to mind i 
Pity and love in his bosom rise 
At once, and ill he can from tears refrain : 
And in soft tone he to the damsel cries, 
(When he has check’d his flying courser’s rein, ) 
*‘O lady, worthy but that chain to wear, 
With which Love's faithful servants fettered are, 





** And most unworthy this or other ill 
What wretch has had the cruelty to wound 
And gall those snowy hands with livid stain, 

Thus painfully with griding fetters bound? 
At this she eannot choose but show like grain 


‘ 


Of crimson spreading on anivory ground ; 
Knowing those secret beauties are espied, 


W hi howsoever lovely, sh ime wou! l hide 





‘And gladly with her hands her face would ho« 
Were they not fastened to the rugged stone 


with her tears (for this at least she could) 





! 
Bedew'd it, and essay’d to hold it down. 
Sobbing some while the lovely damsel stood 


Then loosed her tongue, and spake in feeble tone 


But ended not; arrested in mid-word, 
By a loud noise which in the sea was heard. 


“Lo! and behold! the unmeasured beast appears, 
Half surging and half hidden, in such sort 
As sped by roaring wind long carack steers 
From north or south, towards her destined port 


So the sea-monster to his food repairs : 


And now the interval between is short. 
Half dead the lady is through fear endured, 
He by that other’s comfort reassured.” 


Rogero, indeed, does all in his power to kill the monster 


* La fiera gente inospitale e cruda 

Alla bestia crudel nel lito espose 
La bellissima donna cosi ignuda 

Come natura prima la comp 
Un velo non ha pure, in che richiuda 

[ bianchi gigli e le vermiglie rose, 
Da non cader per luglio o per dicembre 
Di che son sparse le polite membre 


Credesto avria che fosse statua finta 
O dalabastro o d’altri marmi illustri 
Ruggiero, e¢ sullo scoglio cosi avvinta 
ler artificio di scultori industri ; 
Se non vedea la lacrima distinta 
Fra fresche rose e candidi ligustri 
Far rugiadose le crudette pome, 
E laura sventolar l’aurate chiome.—c. x. 5 05 


VOL. X.—NO. XX. 3 
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but his efforts are in vain. The fruitless struggle is finely 
described by the poet : 
“ Rogero thus, with sword and spear pursues, 

Not where his teeth and threatening tusk he views: 

Sut twixt his ears the threatening blow descends ; 

Now on his back, now where the tail extends. 

Oft as the monster turns aside he flies, 

And watches when to sink, and when to rise: 

But all in vain, his labor nought avails, 

No steel can pierce the impenetrable scaies.”’ 

In Orlando the monster has quite a different enemy; as 
soon as he is attacked by him, his fate is sealed. Orlando 
has but little trouble in giving him his death-blow, and hav- 
ing done so, he drags him in triumph to the shore. 

‘*__ Firmly fixed upon,upon the rock he stood, 

And strained each nerve while struggling through the flood, 
The monster followed by that arm compelled, 

Whe se stre ngth the stre ngth of mortal mah excelled.” 

Many other passages might be quoted to show that 
there is much in the character of Orlando which is similar to 
that of Ajax. Nay, some of the poet’s admirers go so far as 
to maintain that Orlando combines the enormous strength 
and gloomy stubbornness of that hero; the magnanimous 
generosity and noble heroism of Hector, and the fierce rapid- 
ity and irresistible impetuosity of Achilles. This, how- 
ever, is but another instance of the exaggeration used by the 
disputants on both sides; nor does it prevent Ginguené 
from persisting in the theory that Rogero is the real 
hero of the Furioso. ‘“ L’Arioste,” he says “ en courtesan 
delicat n’annonea pas d’abord son projet; il ne donna point 
pour titre & son poeme le nom de Roger, que toutes les 
branches de la famille d’Este regardaient comme leur souche 
commune ; il n’en parla pour ainsi dire qu’accidentellement, 
dans son invocation addressee av Cardinal Hippolite. Par 
une méthode qui lui est particuliére, tout son debut expose 
dans un ordre rétrograde, les matiéres qu’il doit embrasser.’’* 
All this is plausible enough ; but it can hardly be regarded by 
any one who has carefully read the poem, as setting aside the 
superior prowess of Orlando and the other facts to which we 
have alluded in relation to the same theory. As for the title 


we do not place so much stress upon it as the champions of 


the opposite theory do. Homer, for example, has not called 
his great poem “* The Wrathful Achilles,” nor has he called his 
Odyssey “ The Cunning Ulysses.” Virgil, it is true, has acted 


——— —EEE——EEE ——$—$=— 


S Hist. Litt. d’Italic, tome 3, p. 37. 
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differently in bestowing on his great poem the name of his 
hero ; but Tasso has not, neither has Milton. 

Among other charges made against Ariosto by his detrac- 
tors, is that of his borrowing extensively from his predeces- 
sors. That he has availed himself of the thoughts of others, 
in many instances, is very true, but it would be difficult to 
prove that he has done so more than other poets of the first 
rank. We do not know that Homer has imitated other 
poets, because his own great poems are the most ancient 
extant, save those of the sacred writers. But judging from 
analogy, it is more than probable that he availed himself, to 
no slight extent, of the ancient ballads, if there existed no 
more pretentious works anterior to his time; for the Iliad 
and the Odyssey exhibit an amount of knowledge and in- 
formation on multifarious subjects which genius alone could 
not account for. That Shakespeare, the greatest of modern 
poets, has borrowed extensively—otten adopting whole pas- 
sages from his predecessors with scarcely the change of a 
word, is known to every intelligent student. That Milton has 
borrowed not only from Homer, Virgil, and Dante, but also 
from the Anglo-Saxon poet Cedmon, a monk of Whitby, who 
died about 680, is equally known to those who take the pains to 
investigate such matters. Has not Virgil imitated Homer 
throughout the ASneid? Camoens, the most original of 
modern epic poets, has borrowed largely from Virgil; while 
Dante has drawn many of his most sublime ideas from the 
saine source. Tasso has borrowed at least as much 
as Ariosto. Who that has read Horace in eonneetion with 
other classic writers who preceded him, is not aware that he 
has everywhere availed himself of the beauties of Anacreon, 
Sappho, Simonides, and Pindar. Terence has helped him- 
self with equal freedom to the beauties of Menander. 

To these undying names we might add those of every wri- 
ter of acknowledged genius ; but far be it from us to charge 
one of them with plagiarism. None of them needed anything 
of the kind; the truth is, that none imitate more than 
men of genius, although the fact is seldom remem- 
bered. It is the province ot the poet, especially 
to imitate*—to imitate whatever is great or noble in nature or 
ut. If aman of genius reads a work of genius, particular 
passages make so deep an impression on his mind that he can 
never forget them. They recur to him not as borrowed 
fineries, but as original thoughts of his own. Accordingly, he 


® See Aristotle’s Poetics, chap. XXV. 
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often uses them when writing, perfectly unconscious that they 
could be claimed by or for any other writer. With the 
dull reader it is altogether different. To him all passa- 
ges are alike; for none make such impressions upon him as 
would enable him to recal them at the moment of need; 
still less could he use them appropriately, or without render- 
ing it evident to the most careless reader possessed of any 
taste that he did not come honestly by them. It is idle to 
censure a great thinke r, espe cially a poet, because there are 
some passages in his writings w hich are identical, or ne: rly so, 
with those found in other works. We do not, indeed, apply 
these observations to the host of so-called poets of the pres- 
ent day who have not an idea of their own, but imagine they 
can render themselves immortal by the most slavish imita- 
tion of some poet, whom they regard as popular or success- 
ful. But those who can, not only equal, but often surpass 
those from whom they borrow, cannot justly be censured as 
borrowers for the reasons already given. Thus, for example, 
Ariosto is charged with having borrowed certain passages from 
Statius and Claudian, as well as from Boiardo and others ; but 
there is not one, save Homer orVirgil, whom he has not greatly 
surpassed. Even these he certainly equals in some respects ; 
in the discrimination and portraiture of character he has no 
rival, He is more happy in describing external nature and 
personal accomplishments than the characteristics of the 
mind, the disposition, and the sympathies ; yet, no poet has 
given us finer specimens of the tenderand pathetic. Evidence 
ot this could be furnished from almost any canto in the 
Furioso, but let it suffice now to subjoin two or three stanzas 
from Orlando’s lament for the loss of Angelica, which is as 
striking and natural a picture of the grief and despair of love 
can be found in any poem whatever, ancient or modern : 
“ Without me, my sweet life, beshrew me, where 
Art thou bestowed, so beautiful aad youns g! 
As some lost lamb, what time the dayli; ght fais 
Shuts in remains the wildering woods among 
And goes about lamenting here and there, 
Hoping to warn the shepherd with her tongue ; 
Till the wolf hear from far the mournful strain, 
And the sad shepherd weep for her in vain. 
“My hope, where art thou, where? In doleful wise 
Dost thon, pe rehanee, yet rove thy lonely round ? 
Art thou, indeed, to ravening wolf a prize, 
Without thy faithful Roland’s succor found? 
And is the flower, which, with the deities, 
Me, in mid heaven had plac d, which, not to wound, 
(So reverent was my Jove) thy feelings chaste, 
I kept untouched, alas! now plucked and waste ? 
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“Tf this fair flower be plucked, oh, misery! oh, 

Despair! what more is left me but to die? 

Almighty God, with every other woe 
Rather than this, thy wretched suppliant try. 

If this be true, these hands the fatal blow 
Shall deal, and doom me to eternity. 
fixing his plaints with bitter tears and sighs, 

So to himself the grieved Orlando cries.”—C., vii. s. 76. 


One more extract and we take leave of Tasso for the 
present, although not without expressing the hope that we 
will soon have an American edition of Rose’s translation of 
his great work. If it has ever been printed in this country 
in any form we are not aware of the fact ; and the same re- 
mark will apply to Dante’s Divina Commedia, Tasso’s Gerusa- 
lemme, and Camoens’ Lusiad. We feel certain that if handsome 
editions of these various chefs d’aurre were presented to the 
American people, they would fully requite the publisher for 
his enterprise and spirit in doing so. We ean assure all con- 
cerned that no better means could be adopted to improve the 
public taste ; it would also have the effect of removing many 
prejudices now existing as to the comparative encouragement 
given to literature by republies and so-called despotisms. 
We would make the suggestion in particular to those spir- 
ited publishers of the Modern Athens, who are as much 
distinguished for their friendly and encouraging attention to 
the muses as they are for their general discrimination and 
taste as public caterers. For our own part we will do all 
we can to make the American people acquainted with those 
sublime geniuses. We have had articles on each already, 
but only introductory ones. In future papers we will give 
copious extracts, selecting, however, those that are most chare 
acteristic, and giving our impressions of their beauties. None 
admire the principal British poets more than we do ; or those 
of our own poets who have apy just claim to the title. We 
do not discuss the merits of either as much as we do those of 
foreign poets, chiefly because we prefer to tell our readers 
something they do not know rather than what they are already 
familiar with, but partly because great poets are so few that 
they must be sought for in different countries; in the ancient 
as well as in the modern world. 

Now to our closing extract ; and where there is such a 
profusion of beauties of various kinds, it is difficult to make 
a selection. It is generally admitted that even the imagi- 
nation has seldom indulged a stranger or more capricious 
flight than that of Astolpho to the moon in search of the 
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lost wits of Orlando. This we had marked as an instance 
of the peculiarly happy manner in which playfulness and 
sublimity are combined in the Furtoso. The story of this 
curious journey embraces some sixteen stanzas of the most 
exquisite poetry ; but a fragment of it could give no idea 
of the merits of the episode asa whole. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with a shorter piece ; although this, too, 
is a fragment—we mean the concluding stanzas of the de- 
scription of Rogero’s combat with Rodomont, which also 
concludes the poem. Those who read this carefully, even 
in a translation, will hardly think it exaggeration to say that 
in describing the exploits and achievements of his heroes, as 
well as in the delineation of character Ariosto is inimita- 


ble: 


‘ Rogero at his vizor doth present 
His naked poniard’s point, with threatening cry 
That he will slay him, save he yields, content 
‘To let him live, if he for grace apply.’ 
But Rodomont, who rather than be shent 
For the least deed of shame, preferred to die, 
Writhed, struggled, and with all his vigor tried 
To pull Rogero down, but naught replied. 


‘“* As mastiff that below the deer-hound lies, 
Fixed by the gullet fast, with holding bite, 
Sorely bestirs himself and vainly tries, 
With lips besmeared with foam and eyes alight, 
And cannot from beneath the conqueror rise, 
Who foils his foe by force, and not despite ; 
So vainly strives the monarch of Argier 
To rise from underneath the cavalier. 


* Yet Rodomont so twists and strives, he gains 
The freedom of his better arm anew ; 
And with the right hand which his poniard strains, 
For he had drawn his deadly dagger too, 
Would wound Rogero underneath the reins; 
But now the wary youth the error knew 
Through which he might have died, by his delay 
That impious Saracen forthwith to slay ; 


- 
- 


And smiting twice or thrice his horrid front, 
Raising as high as he could raise in air 
His dagger, buried it in Rodomont; 
And treed himself withal from further care, 
Loosed from the more than icy corse, to font 
Of fetid Acheron, and hell’s foul repair, 
The indignant spirit tled, blaspheming loud ; 
Erewhile on earth so hanghty and so proud.” 
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Art. IIl.—1. Théorie de la Lune, deduite de seul principe de Vat- 
traction. Par M. Cuatrant. Paris, 1842. 


2. The Principia. By Sir Isaac Newroyx. London, 1814. 

3. Selenotopographische Fragmente zur genauern Kenntniss der 
Mondflaeche, dc. Von J. H. Scuroerer. Gottingz, 1802. 

4. Fundamenta nova Investigationis orbite vere quam luna perlus- 
trat, dc. P. A. Hansen. Gothe, 1838. 

5. Théorie du Mouvement dela Lune. Par T. Mayer. Turin, 
1832. 

6. Cosmos; a Sketeh of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
sy AtexanpeR Von Humpotr. London, 1861. 


Ir has frequent!y occurred in the history of science that 
researches undertaken for a special purpose, although fruit- 
less as to the end for which they were instituted, have led to 
unexpected and interesting results. As examples of this fact 
we might cite some of the most important discoveries of 
Bradley, Olbers and Sir William Herschel. The earliest in- 
stance, however, is that of certain astronomical observations 
made at Babylon more than seven centuries before the 
Christian era. These observations, recorded by the Chal- 
dean priests for astrological purposes, survived the dissolu- 
tion of successive empires, and, after a lapse of 2,500 years, 
afforded data for establishing one of the most remarkable in- 
equalities in the motion of our satellite. 

The time occupied by the moon in completing a revolu- 
tion round the earth, or the interval which elapses from her 
leaving a fixed star till she again returns to it, is 27d. 7h: 
43m. 114s. This, however, is not the period in which she 
passes through her series of changes. The latter, which is 
denominated a lunar month, or synodical period, is the time 
from one new moon to another, or the interval between two 
consecutive conjnetions with the sun. Its length is found 
by observation to be 29d. 12h. 44m. 2-S7s. On account, how- 
ever, of the sun’s disturbing influence this interval is not 
always precisely the same. The mean synodic period—that 
s, the average length of a great number of consecutive revo- 
lutions—was determined by Dr. Halley, as accurately as pos- 
sible, from modern observations alone. But from the eclipses 
observed at Babylon, about 720 B. c., he was enabled to as- 
certain the mean motion at that remote epoch ; and, on com- 
paring the ancient with the modern observations, the peri- 
odic time was found to have diminished. Again, from the 
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works of Albategnius, an Arabian astronomer of the ninth 
century, it was perceived that at the date of his observations 
the moon’s time of revolution was /ess than the ancient, but 
greater than the modern period. Halley accordingly inferred 
that the mean motion had been continually accelerated from 
the time of the first eclipses recorded at Babylon. At the 
period of this discovery (1693) the longitudes of the points 
from which the ancient observations had been made were 
not accurately known ; the precise value of the acceleration 
could not therefore be given. Subsequently, however, the 
situations of those places were more exactly ascertained, 
which enabled Dunthorne (1749) not only to verify the fact 
of Halley’s discovery, but also to determine the qué intity by 
which the lunar period had diminished. 

This anomaly was regarded by the scientific world with 
extraordinary interest. During the long interval between 
the time of its dise overy and that of its phy sical explanation 
by Li uplace, 1 in 1787, it was the subject of much learned and 
ingenious speculation. Ofthe numerous hypotheses proposed 
for its e xplanation we may instance the following : 

That the mass of the sun is gradually diminished by 
the emission of the particles of light. The effect of such 
a diminution of the attractive force by which the earth is 
retained in its orbit, would be an increase in the length of 
the year. This would make the sun’s apparent motion in 
the ecliptic slower, and consequently the moon would re- 
quire less time to gain one entire revolution; in other 
words, the synodic month would be shortened.  An- 
other conjecture was, that the earth’s velocity of rotation 
had, from some cause, been slightly retarded ; in which case 
the length of the day would be increased, and hence the 
moon’s ; period apparently shortened.* Others supposed 





* This hypothesis was, at one time, regarded with favor by the celebrated 
Rittenhouse. ‘*‘ We do not certainly know,”’ he remarked, ‘‘ whether that 
apparent acceleration of the moon's motion, which Mayer, with other great 
astronomers, has admitted, ought to be attributed to a real increase of velocity 
in the moon, or tu a diminution of the earth's diurnal motion. If to tue 
former, the destruction of this beautiful and stupendous fabric may from 
thence be predicted, with more certainty than from any other appearance in 
nature. But if to the latter, it may be prettily accounted for by Dr. Halley's 
ingenious hypothesis concerning the change of variations in the magnetic nee- 
dle. The Doctor supposes the internal crust or shell of the earth to contain a 
nucleus detached from it, and that the impulse which first caused the diurnal 
motion was given to the external parts, and from thence in time communicated 
to the internal nucleus, by means of an intervening fluid, but not so as per- 
fectly to equal the velocity of the superficial parts of the globe. Whence it 
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that a resisting medium diminished the moon’s centrifugal 
force, and thus lessened its period. The insufficiency of 
gravity alone to account for the phenomenon was generally 
admitted. 

A thorough investigation of this perplexing and mysteri- 
ous problem was at length undertaken by the celebrated La- 
place. It was well known that the orbit of the earth is 
an ellipse, with the sun in one of the foci; that, in con- 
sequence of the sun’s disturbing influence, the mean dis- 
tance and period of the moon are greater than they would 
be independently of such disturbance; that the solar 
perturbation is greatest when the earth is ntarest the sun, 
and least when it is most remote ; and, finally, that any va- 
riation in the form of the earth’s orbit would affect the 
amount of the sun’s disturbing force, and thus produce a 
change of some kind in the moon’s periodic time. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which presented itself for Laplace’s consid- 
eration was—Has the form of the earth’s orbit been actually 
changing for the last three thousand years ?—if so, has the 
variation been such as to harmonize with the observed short- 
ening of the lunar period, and can it be shown to result as 
a necessary consequence from the law of universal gravita- 
tion? To test this interesting question, the amount of dis- 
turbance produced by the principal members of the system 
vas carefully determined. The result proved that the ec- 
centricity of the earth’s orbit is slowly diminishing; that 
our planet’s perihelion distance is therefore increasing, and 
the disturbance of the moon’s motion by the solar attraction 
decreasing ; that this gradual opening out of the earth’s orbit 
has been going on for many thousands of years ; and finally, 
that its rate is such as to account satisfactorily for the accel- 
eration of the moon’s mean motion. The great difficulty 
was therefore resolved, and the Newtonian law of gravita- 
tion completely vindicated. 7 

The rate of variation of the terrestrial orbit is such that 
—while the major axis remains always the same—the peri- 
helion distanee increases about thirty-nine and a half miles 
every year; in other words, the sun annually approaches 
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will follow, that the external shell of the earth is still communicating motion 
to the internal parts, and losing motion itself proportionably. The diurnal 
motion must, therefore, become slower and slower, yet can never be retarded, 
by this cause, beyond certain limits, nor can we conceive that any inconve- 
nience will follow.’’—Address delivered before the American Philosophical 
Soctety tn 1775 
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that much nearer the centre of the ellipse. The orbit at 
this rate would become a circle in about 40,000 years. This 
event, however, can never take place. Leverrier has found 
that the minimum eccentricity (one-fifth of the present value) 
will be reached in rather less than 24,000 years. Until, 
therefore, this limit is attained, the acceleration of the moon’s 
motion must continue. The changes, however, will then 
be reversed, The terrestrial orbit will again by slow de- 
grees become more and more elliptical, which must pro- 
duce, in turn, a retardation of the mean motion of our sat- 
ellite. The period of this cyele of changes, though calcu- 
lable, has not yet been determined. It is measured, how- 
ever, by thousands of centuries. 

The question as to whether the trausmission of gravity 
is instantaneous or successive, was also considered by La- 
place in connection with that of the secular acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion. Did gravity require time for its 
trausmission, a degree of velocity might be assigned which 
would account for the shortening of the moon’s period. But 
as the latter phenomenon was demonstrated by Laplace to 
depend almost wholly on the cause which he assigned, ‘we 
must suppose that the gravitating fluid has a we locity which is at 
least a hundred millions of times greater than that of light.” * 

The theory of the moon is not merely a subject of spec- 
ulative interest; as a matter of practical importance it is 
scarcely surpassed in the entire range of physical research. 
This is obvious from the fact of its indispensable connec- 
tion with the science of navigation. The first person who 
suggested the practicability of finding the longitude at sea 
by observing the distance of the moon from the sun or a 
given fixed star, was John Werner, of Nuremberg, whose 
published recommendation of this method dates as early as 
1614. Again, Kepler, and other astronomers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, recommended the inves- 
tigation of the lunar motions for the same purpose. At this 
time, however, no instruments had been constructed by 
which small angular distances could be measured with suffi- 
cient precision to render this mode available in practice. 
But the great difficulty to be overcome was the impertec- 
tion of the lunar theory itself. The constant danger to 
which property and life were exposed in the prosecution of 
long veyages, induced enlightened governments to offer large 
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rewards for the construction of tables representing the 
moon’s place, with such exactness as to enable navigators to 
determine their longitude. Philip the Third of Spain, in 
1598, promised a recompense of 100,000 crowns; the Dutch 
soon after proposed a reward of 30,000 florins; in 1714, 
the Parliament of Great Britain passed a bill granting 
20,000 pounds sterling as a compensation to the person who 
should solve this difficult and important problem. Finally, 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, in 1716, offered 100,000 franes 
for the same purpose. These rewards, the high distinction to 
be won by the successful competitor, and the intrinsic im- 
portance of the subject itself, could not fail to attract the 
earnest consideration of astronomers and mathematicians. 
Tobias Mayer, of Gottingen, computed the first tables which 
had the required accuracy. He accordingly sent them to 
London (1755) and claimed the offered prize. They were 
submitted to the astronomer royal to be examined, and 
compared with observation. This was a work, however, 
requiring considerable time ; avd the young astronomer, ex- 
hausted by intense application, had passed beyond the reach 
of earthly rewards before the decision was given in his 
favor. His widow received a part of the recompense of- 
fered by Parliament—an equal part being at the same time 
awarded to Euler, to whose labors Mayer had been largely 
indebted. 

But, notwithstanding the vast labor with which the 
moon’s motions had been observed and discussed, the best 
lunar tables, at the middle of the present century, were 
sometimes in error as much as thirty seconds. A careful 
examination of the longest and most trustworthy series of 
observations afforded the only prospect of detecting the 
source of these discrepancies and securing their elimination. 
A complete discussion of the Greenwich observations, from 
1750 to 1830, was accordingly undertaken by Mr. Airy, the 
astronomer royal. A corps of assistant computers, some- 
times sixteen in number, were employed eight years in com- 
pleting the caleulations; the expense to the British Gov- 
ernment amounting to $21,500. These immense labors 
led to the discovery, by Airy and Hansen, of several new 
inequalities in the lunar motions, which, “ when applied to 
the moon’s computed longitude, completely account for the 
errors in the tables which had so long perplexed the astron- 
omers of Europe. The lunar theory may, therefore, now *% 
considered as divested of all serious embarrassment ; and i 
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its present state it undoubtedly constitutes one of the no- 
blest monuments of intellectual research which the annals 
of science offer to our contemplation.””* 


[It is a remarkable coincidence, that while the volume of 


the sun is sixty-four million times greater than that of our 
satellite, their apparent magnitudes are almost exactly the 
same. The fact that the moon, with a single exception, is 
ine omparably the most conspic uous of the heav enly bodies ; 
her rapid change of position among the fixed stars, and the 
nightly increase or diminution of ‘her illuminating power, 
have in all ages attracted attention to her phenomena. It 


is readily perceived without telescopic aid, that all parts of 


the lunar disk have not the same degree of brightness. There 
is, however, a very striking coutrast between the appearance 
as seen by the naked eye and that when viewed through 
powerful instruments. ‘Even the te lescope of Galileo re- 
vealed the rugged and desolate aspect of the surface ;—its 
lofty mountains, extensive depressions, and extinct voleanoes. 
Maps of the telescopic appearance of the lunar disk were 
first executed by hristopher Sheiner, a contemporary of Gal- 
ileo. Numerous charts of different portions of the surface 
were subsequently constructed by Langrenus, from his own 
observations at Madrid and Brussels. This astronomer was the 
first to designate particular mountains and spots on the 
moon’s surface by the names of distinguished mathematicians 
and astronomers. Charts of the moon have also been con- 
structed by Hevelius, Cassini, Schroeter, and others. The 
latest and most accurate is the result of the joint labors of 
Midler of Dorpat, and Beer of Berlin. These astronomers 
have executed a map of the moon’s surface, of thirty-seven 
inches in diameter ; which is said to surpass in accuracy any 
existing representation of either hemisphere of the earth. 
The darker portions of the lunar disk, so easily distin- 
guished by the naked eye, seem to be extensive depressions, 
which, in consequence of some peculiarity of their constitu- 
tion, reflect but imperfectly the solar rays. Besides these, 
the disk exhibits not only high mountains, but also a great 
number of deep, circular pits, generally regarded as the cra- 
ters of extinct volcanoes. The height of Dorfel, the loftiest 
of the lunar mountains, is, according to Beer and Midler, 
23,174 feet, or nearly 45 miles. Newton and several others 
are nearly equal in altitude. A striking dissimilarity be- 
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tween terrestrial and lunar mountains was pointed out by 
the late Professor Nichol, of Glasgow. The principal moun- 
tain ranges of our globe correspond in their direction with 
great circles on the surface; the moon, on the contrary, ex- 
hibits no traces whatever of such acoincidence. Now, cracks 
or fissures in the surface of a globe, produced in any way 
by the action of a central force, would probably be found, 
for obvious dynamical reasons, along the areas of great cir- 
cles. It has consequently been inferred that the mountains 
of our satellite were not produced by the action of such a 
eentral force. There can be no doubt, however, that they 
have in some way resulted from the gradual cooling of a 
molten mass. 

The most remarkable crater on the moon’s disk is that 
called Tycho, in the southeast quadrant. Its height above 
the level of the surrounding surface is nearly two and a half 
miles, and above that of the enclosed level over three miles. 
The diameter of the crater is about fifty miles. This won- 
derful object is thus graphically described by the late Dr. 
Nichol: “The eountry around it is peculiarly disturbed ; 
there is no plain there larger than a common field. Now if, 
passing across that rugged district, one were gradually ap- 
proaching Tycho, its first and distant aspect would seem like 
an immense wall or ridge of rock in the horizon, with a 
stretch of nearly ji/iy miles, and reflecting the sun’s rays with 
peculiar lustre. On approaching the ridge its character 
would change; we should then discern that it is part of an 
immense circle, but pe rhaps neither so lofty nor so steep 
that a practic al mountaineer of the earth need shrink from 
its ascent. Suppose the ascent ace omplishe d, and that with 
terrestrial ideas, one stood on the summit. Trusting to the 
analogy of every disturbed region of our own planet, we 
must have thought of the opposite side, while it was unseen, 
only as a corresponding slope, or at least as adescent which, if 
differing in steepness, would correspond in extent; but the 
eye is now in presence of an appalling contrast! On the 
edge of a dizzy cliff, passing down by one unbroken leap for 
13,000 feet, the traveller gazes below in terror and bewilder- 
ment. At the base of the cliff several low parallel terraces 
creep along ; but a little onwards the de pth of the chasm is 
revealed, and it descends from the top of the ridge no less 
than 17,000 feet, or 2,000 feet more than the summit of 
Mont Banc rises above the level of the sea! It is quickly 
perceived, too, that this huge barrier encloses a vast circular 
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area of the moon’s surface—an area fifty-five miles in diame- 
ter; so that, if the spectator were at the chasm’s centre, he 
would find around him on every side, at the distance of 
twenty-seven miles, a gigantic and unbroken wall—unbroken 
by gap, or ravine, or pass of any description—rising into the 
air 17,000 feet, and forbidding his return to the external 
world! From the point at which I write, the solitary peak 
of Goatfell appears piercing into the c louds, although its eleva- 
tion is less than 3,000 feet, and it is removed from me at 
least forty miles. How frightful, then, that seclusion in the 
moon—a chasm utterly impassable, its walls bare, rugged, 
hopeless as a prison’s bars! It is a solitude, too, which 
nothing alleviates: verdure is never there, nor the song of 
bird; rain never refreshes, nor cloud shelters it ; it is relieved 
from a scorching sun and flaming sky only by night with its 
stars. Nor among those countless pits is Tycho the most 
appalling. There are some of nearly equal depth whose 
diameter may not exceed 3,000 feet ; nay, towards the polar 
regions of the moon, caverns probably exist whose depths 
have never yet been illumined by one beam of the solar 
light.’ * 

~ This crater is the centre of a remarkable system of rays, 
or luminous streaks, which, originating near its verge, extend 
in every direction to the distance of several hundred miles. 
They reflect light better than other parts of the surface, hav- 
ing an almost silvery brightness. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of the phenomenon has yet been given. Sir William 
Herschel suggested the idea of lava streams ; but as careful 
examinations have shown that they pass alike over hills and 
valleys, aud sometimes even over other craters, this hypo- 
thesis is now considered untenable. Dr. Nichol supposes 
the crater to have been formed by a sudden, tremendous 
explosion, which cracked the moon’s crust in every direction, 
and that the molten matter from beneath rose through these 
fissures to the surface, where, cooling rapidly, it produced 
the phenomenon under consideration. Miidler and other 
astronomers have also indulged in conjectures on the sub- 
ject, but every explanation hitherto proposed seems encum- 
bered with difficulties. Copernicus, Kepler, Anaxagoras, 
Euler, Aristarchus, und a few other craters are the centres of 
similar systems of * luminous stripes.” The crater of Coper- 
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nicus is fifty-six miles in diameter; that of Kepler twenty- 
two; the depth of each being about two miles. 

The “ring mountains” which we have described, though 
on some accounts the most remarkable, are by no means the 
mest extensive. Midler has measured several whose diame- 
ters are more than double that of Tycho. The greater part 
of the moon’s visible surface is covered with these circular 
pits, varying in diameter from 149 miles down to a few hun- 
dred feet, or the smallest space visible to our best telescopes. 

These striking characteristics of the moon’s surtace sug- 
gest the inquiry whether our own planet, notwithstanding 
the abrading and obliterating effects of air and water, still 
exhibits any remains of ancient craters analagous to those 
of our satellite. Of the act/re terrestrial volcanoes, Kilanea, 
in Hawaii, presents, in its distinctive features, the most 
striking resemblance to the ring mountains of the moon.* 
It has an immense crater, the diameter of which is over three 
miles, and the depth about 1,500 feet. The bottom is a 
plain of land, the greater part of which has solidified ; in 
some places, however, it is entirely fluid, and in a state of 
active ebullition. “In approaching the crater, it is necessary 
to descend two steep terraces, each from 100 to 200 feet 
high, and extending entirely around the yoleano. The outer 
one is 20, and the inner one 15 miles in eirenmference; and 
they obviously form the margin of vast craters formerly ex- 
isting.’ t “The voleanic peak of Tenerife stands in the cen- 
ter of a plain, covering LOS square miles, which is surround- 
ed by perpendicular precipices and mountains, which were 
probably the border of the ancient crater.”{ Barren Island, 
in the Bay of Bengal, and the island of Santorini in the Gre- 
clan Archipelago, are regarded by geologists as the remains 
of immense voleanic craters. In regard to the origin of the 
peculiar configuration of coral islands, Sir Charles Lyell re- 
marks: “The cireular or oval forms of the numerous coral 
isles of the Pacific, with the lagoons in their centre, naturally 
suggest the idea that they are nothing more than the crests 
of submarine voleanoes, having the rims and bottoms of 
their craters overgrown by coral. This opinion is strength- 
ened by the conical form of the submarine mountain, and 
the steep angle at which it plunges on all sides into the sur- 








© See an interesting paper “On the Voleanoes of the Moon ;’’ t y Prof. Dana, 
in Silliman’s Journal for November, 154 
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rounding ocean. It is also well known that the Pacific is a 
great theatre of volcanic action, and every island, yet examined 
in the wide region termed Eastern Oceanica, consists either 
of volcanic rocks or coral limestones.”** Adopting this view 
some astronomers suppose the present appearance of the 
lunar surface to be a picture of what our own globe was at 
a very remote epoch, before the primitive features of its sur- 
face were obliterated by sedimentary deposits. 

The changes which the moon has produced and is still 
producing on the earth’s surface, through the agency of the 
tides, is an interesting subject for investigation. It is one, 
however, which lies properly within the domain of the ge- 
ologist. 

The moon’s mass, or quantity of matter, has been deter- 
mined by several independent methods. Her disturb- 
ing influence produces a seusible change in the sun’s longi- 
tude. In other words, the moon does not revolve round the 
centre of the earth; the two bodies revolve round their com- 
mon centre of gravity. The consequent deviation of the 
earth’s orbit from the regular elliptical form, produces a cor- 
responding displacement of the sun; since the apparent po- 
sition of the latter in the ecliptic depends on the true place of 
the earth in its orbit. The mass of the moon has thus been 
determined from its effect in changing the sun’s apparent 
place. Newton, Laplace, and others, estimated the quan- 
tity of matter in the moon from its influence ir raising 
the tides of the ocean. Baron Lindenau, from his re 
searches on mutation, found the mass equal to one-eighty- 
seventh taat of the earth; and still more recently, Peters and 
Schidlofisky have found the ratio of the masses as one to 
eighty-one. The corresponding density is nearly two-thirds 
of the mean density of the earth. 

For the first few evenings after the appearance of the new 
moon, the unenlightened portion of the disk is distinctly vis- 
ible. This /umiére cendrée, as it is termed by the French, is 
not produced by any native light of the moon herself. It 
admits, however, of an easy and obvious explanation. When 
the moon is between the sun and the earth, her dark hemis- 
phere is in the direction of the latter. But, at the same time, 
the whole illuminated surface of the earth is turned towards 
our satellite ; and, as the n.oonlight increases to us, the eartn- 
light decreases, as seen from the moon, and vice versa. Now, 
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the surface of the earth being thirteen times greater than 
that of the moon, the dark portion of the lunar disk receives 
a sufficiency of earth-light to render it visible by a second- 
ary reflection. 

There is an interesting feature of this ashy light, which, 
so far as known to the writer, has not been referred to by 
any astronomer. Let any one, in a favorable state of the 
atmosphere, observe the moon when from two to five days 
old. A narrow are of light, much brighter than the rest of 
the lumiére cendrée, will be noticed, clearly defining the cir- 
cle, and connecting the cusps. The cause of this striking 
difference will best appear by closely examining a good map 
ofthe full moon. The line of separation between the darker 
and brighter portions of the hemisphere will be observed, at 
a little distance from the edge of the disk and nearly paral- 
lel to it, around a large part of the circumference. A narrow 
belt of the margin thus forms a part of the bright division of 
the surface; or, in other words, it is a better reflector than 
the so-called seas, immediately interior. 

The moon’s rotation on her axis is completed in a period 
precisely equal to that of her orbital revolution, and obser- 
vation renders it highly probablethat the same is true of all 
other satellites. Sir Isaac Newton’s explanation* of this fact 
assumes that the moon was once in a fluid state. Indeed, 
the primitive fluidity of all the bodies in the solar system 
seems to be indicated by a variety of circumstances. It is 
well known that Mercury, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn are not pe rfectly spherical, but flattened at the poles 
and raised at the equator; that is, they have the form taken 
by a fluid globe wheu compelled to revolve about an axis. 
The attraction of the earth on the moon’s originally molten 
mass would cause it to assume a spheroidal form, and always 
maintain the greatest axis in the direction of the primary. 
Or, if we suppose, in accordance with the nebular hypo- 
thesis, that our satellite once existed in a gaseous form, not 
only must its diameter have exceeded the present diameter of 
the earth, but its tidal elevation must have been vastly 
greater than during the epoch of fluidity. The observed co- 
incidence may thus have taken its origin, while the moon 
was yet in astate of vapor. 

Whether the moon has or has not an atmosphere, is a 
question which has engaged the attention of astronomers, 
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ever since the invention of the telescope. As our satellite 
occasionally eclipses the stars which lie along her path, it is 
obvious that her atmosphere, if she has any, must refract 
the light of such stars in passing through it. Sir David 
Brewster * refers to some old observations which seemed to 
indicate a sensible refraction. They have not been con- 
firrned, however, by more recent and powerful instruments. 
The celebrated Schroeter claimed to have discovered a lunar 
twilight, and even to have found by measurement the great- 
est height at which the lunar atmosphe re has sufficient den- 
sity to affect the light of the stars. This he fixed at 6,742 
feet, or about a mile and a quarter. On the other hand, the 
observations of Sir William Herschel, in 1793, indicated the 
entire absence of any sensible atmosphere. “If a lunar at- 
m osph ere exists,” says Mr. Hind, “it must be one of ex- 
cessive rarity and of no great extent, otherwise it would 
give rise to phe nomena which could not fail to attract the 
attention of the observer. Astronomers have long held a 
divided opinion on this subject, and it is still a questio rerata. 
The latest selenographer, Professor Midler, is of opinion 
that there may be a thin atmospheric envelope of variable 
extent.” ft 

While, then, we cannot affirm with certainty that the 
moon’s visible hemisphere is wholly destitute of air, we are 
justified in the statement, that if any exists, its density can- 
not exceed that of the atmosphere in what is termed the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump. 

The recent researches of M. Hansen, a distinguised math- 
ematician, have indicated the cause of this absence of an at- 
mosphere from the side next the earth, as well as the prob- 
able existence of such an ertvelope on the remote hemis- 
phere. The moon’s centre of form, according to this astron- 
omer, is not coincident with its centre of gravity. The for- 
mer is several miles less distant, and is situatedin the straight 
line joining the latter and the centre of the earth. In oth- 
er words, the lunar hemisphere turned earthwards is proba- 
bly not less than sixteen miles Azgher—that is, more distant 
from the centre of gravity than the one op posite. Now 
as any fluid naturally seeks the lowest level, it is obvious 
that an atmosphere of moderate extent would all collect on 
the lunar hemisphere nearest the centre of gravity; that is 
on the side invisible from the earth, W hile, the we fore, at 
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least one half of the moon’s surface is uninhabitable for 
want of an atmosphere, a large portion of the remainder 
may possibly be adapted to the existence of sentient beings. 

The light of the full moon, according to the generally 
received estimate, is to that of the sun in the ratio of 1 to 
300,000.* Reasoning from analogy, we might therefore 
conclude that the heating power must be extrentely feeble. 
Such, in fact, is found to be the case. De la Hire, by means 
of alarge burning-glass, concentrated the rays of the full 
moon to a focus, in which he placed the bulb of a delicate 
thermometer. He was unable, however, to detect the slight- 
est increase of temperature. Others have made similar at- 
tempts with no better success. The credit of first proving 
beyond doubt that the moonlight is sensibly calorific, is due 
to M. Melloni. Using a lens over three feet in diameter, he 
concentrated the lunar rays upon his thermoscopic pile : the 
effect was a sensible deviation of the needle, the amount 
of deflection varying with the age and altitude of the moon. 
This discovery of the heating power of our satellite is char- 
acterized by Humboldt as one of “the most important and 
surprising of our century.” 

The most obvious effect of our satellite’s influence on 
the earth is seen in the periodical fluctuations of the ocean. 
A mysterious connection between the moon and the tides 
was suspec ted by Pytheas, Pliny, and other writers of anti- 
tiquity. The celebrated Kepler published a treatise on the 
subject, in which he distinctly ascribed the phenomena to 
the attraction of the sun and moon. The first explanation of 
the subject, however, is due to Sir Isaac Newton. 

The various results of these unceasing fluctuations would 
be difficult to estimate. ‘ By such wondrous hydro-dynamie 
lungs,” says an eminent writer, ‘ the waters of the ocean 
are prevented from becoming stagnant 5 and the currents 
thus created temper the frigid waters of the arctic circle 
with the tepid floods of the torrid zone, and mingle the cor- 
rected coolness of the former with the overheated billows of 
the latter. Here, then, is the grand cleanser of harbors and 
transporter of laden carracks, the mighty means of health 
and wealth among the civilized, and the bearer of many bene- 
fits even to the savage.” 

Were the tides produced solely by the moon’s attraction 


* This is the estimate of Bouguer. See his Traité @Optique sur la Grada- 
tion de la Lumiére, published at Paris in 1760. 
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—were they entirely undisturbed by winds, islands, contin- 
ents, &c., and were the moon always at precisely the same 
distance from the earth, the height of the tidal wave would be 
exactly the same every day of the year. None of these con- 
ditions, however, obtain. In the first place, the winds are a 
source of endless variation. It is impossible, therefore, to 
predict the precise height of any future tides, simply because 
we cannot foreknow either the direction or force of the 
winds which may affect them. It is also obvious that 
their course and altitude must be modified by the na- 
ture of the coasts which they encounter in their pro- 
gress. Again, the orbit of the moon is nota circle, but 
an ellipse, having the earth in one of its foci; her dis- 
tance, therefore, is not always the same. Now, as the height 
of the tide depends upon the force of the moon’s attraction, 
and since attraction decreases as the square of the distance 
increases, it follows that the tides will be greatest when the 
moon is in perigee, and least when in apogee. But there 
are also solar as well as lunar tides ; owing, however, to the 
great distance of the sun, the height of the former is much 
less than that of the latter. They are more or less distinctly 
marked, according as they concur or conflict with those pro- 
duced by the moon. Their concurrence, 7.e., when the sun, 
varth, and moon are nearly in the same straight line, pro- 
duces the highest, or spring tides ; while their opposition, or 
conflict, marks the lowest, or neap tides. 

There is still another source of variation : the earth’s orbit 
is also elliptical ; and hence the greatest solar tide will oceur 
when the earth is in that part of her orbit nearest the sun. 
The greatest possible tide, then, is that which is produced 
when the sun and moon are in conjunction, and both, at the 
same time, at their least distance from the earth. This 
somewhat rare coincidence took place about the last of De- 
cember, 1849. 

Of the numerous influences popularly ascribed to the 
moon,we may specify the following : 

1. Its supposed effect upon the human system. The 
belief that certain maladies, both bodily and mental, vary in 
intensity with the changes of the moon, was very ancient, 
and is not, perhaps, altogether without advocates even at the 
present. It is sufficient to remark, however, that the opinion 
has never been substantiated by accredited facts. 

2. It is believed by many that our satellite exerts an 
important influence on vegetation, and that plants, trees, &c., 
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in order to flourish, must be planted or grafted during the 
increase of the moon. A great number of experiments have 
been made in France by scientific men, for the express pur- 
pose of testing this question. The result has shown that the 
common opinion is wholly unfounded. 

3. But the most generally received doctrine in regard to 
the moon’s influence is that its changes have some causal 
connection with changes in the weather. This question, 
perhaps, cannot yet be decided. Itis said, however, that the 
popular belief is not substantiated by any extensive series of 
recorded observations. 


Art. III. Memorials and Letters Illustrative of the Life and Times 
of John Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Mark 
Napier. Edinburgh. 3 vols., 1859, 1863. 


Tue three sturdy octavos which Mr. Napier has presented 
to the world and to posterity, certainly contain few points 
for praise in a literary point of view. As a store-house of 
facts and data, they possess some value; as a monument of 
unwearied toil, they are honorable ; but as a work for gene- 
ral reading, they are hopelessly unsatisfactory. Not only 
are they unconscionably long and preposterously incommen- 
surate with the interest which the public can be supposed 
to feel in their subject, but they have the further aggravating 
mischief of poor execution. There is no method in them ; 
not even so much as chronological arrangement. 

Mr. Napier’s mental digestion was quite unable to cope with 
the mighty feast which his research spread before him. A 
multitude of allusions to the classic authors of ancient and 
modern times are scattered broadcast through the work, and 
the frequent use of quaint, antique and unusual words and 
phrases vindicate his claim to scholarship and to extensive 
reading. But this richness in literary innuendo, which in 
moderation is apt to please, is sO excessive in these volumes 
as to appear tawdry. Moreover, we are made incessantly 
and painfully aware by a certain virulence in the general 
tone of the work, by a species of fierceness in statement and 
animosity of speech, that we are reading the passionate ar- 
gument of a partisan. The violent temper of an angry ad- 
vocate jars continually upon the feelings of the readers; 
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passionate exclamations, language too strong to be properly 
used, except in eager personal controversies, are constantly 
breaking the even and dignified tenor of an historical work, 
exciting sometimes disgust, sometimes ridicule, but always 
appearing reprehe mnsible, and by no means conducing to per- 
suasion or belief. If Mr. Napier wishes to make prosely tes he 
might study with advantage the fable of the traveller who 
drew his cloak the tighter, the more keenly the wind attacked 
him, bat yielded it readily before the gentle rays of the sun. 
Listen to the merciless vigor of his plan as set forth by him- 
self in his introduction (p. xix). The first division of his work, 


he explains, “ is intended to clear the way by the removal of 


that superincumbent load of mistaken history and vulgar 
error which has really placed Grahame of Claverhouse in the 
category of historical myths. Public opinion on the subject 
required a regular siege, and we have laid our approaches 
accordingly. In this review we have bestowed upon previ- 
ous historians a measure of respect as regards the subject of 
‘Bloody Claver’se’ in proportion to the justice which they 
have bestowed upon him.” What was Mr. Napier’s opinion 
of the quantity and quality of this justice, which he so 
liberally promises to requite, no reader of his volumes 
ean well doubt. He further informs us that his un- 
dertaking was “greatly provoked by the domineering 
anathemas of Lord Macaulay against the champion of James 
Il.” And his first chapter is entitled “ Prelimin: ury Review 
of False History and Vulgar Errors Relating to Dundee.” 

This is the language of an electioneering pamphlet. Yet 
this fault of temper is an error shared in common by all men 
who have ever been seduced into this Claverhouse contro- 
versy from the days of Wodrow down to those of Aytoun. 
A bacchantic fury seems to have possessed the contestants 
on either side ; and they fling scholarly abuse at each other, 
and hew with ‘the swords of scurrilous phrases, and cast the 
lances of savage contradictions like so many frantic mzenades. 
It is, therefore, with some diffidence that we undertake to 
handle this miraculous subject, even in a brief article; and 
we fear the mystic wrath may kindle our soul into disputa- 
tious rage ; just as the savage who has seen a party of pale- 
faces becoming crazy or maudlin over afew queer-looking 
jugs, at first meddles with the same with a very gingerly and 
anticipatory touch, but finally becomes an even wilder dis- 
ciple of the fire-water than his own exemplars. Neverthe- 
less, we shall venture upon our task, trusting that a spirit 
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conscious of no partiality may succeed in sustaining its equi- 
poise. The authorities are numerous enough, if they were 
only harmonious, to settle the most vexed question of mor- 
als, history or science ; but since the poles are not wider 
apart than their opposing statements, the cloud of witnesses, 
by its very density, seems to shut out the sunlight of truth, 
and to darken our vision. 

Wodrow, the petty vender of slanderous wares, and Lord 
Macaulay, the lofty and imperious historiarch, have, in their 
widely different w: ays, painted him black as a son of Belial. 
Sir Walter Scott, with a toler: ibly dispassions ite pen, has given 
us only the dubious and misty outline of a romancer’s pic- 
ture. Mr. Napier says, with disgust, that the eminent novelist, 
with temporising timidity , has madea plum- pudding of virtues 
and of vices,and has depicted a nondescript animal, a sort of 
mermaid, or centaur; though we are loath to pass so harsh a 
judgment on the author of Old Mortality. Mr. John H. Bur- 
ton, “a fluent historian, from whose acuteness and industry 
more might have been expected,” pleases no better, and con- 
cludes his budget of errors “‘ oddly enough, but like all the rest, 
with historical blunders.”’” Poor Claverhouse! Such reso- 
lute, unrelenting calumny is hard indeed! But if this side 
of the shield is very blac k, the other is of lucent brilliance y: 
Napier and Aytoun, men who in the tranquillity of to-day 
study the relics of a past century, sentimentally bewail the 
Stuarts and talk harmless Jacobinism, cert: iinly dipped 
their pens in ink of the rainbow, and have verily drawn an 
archangel, another Gabriel, crushing a second fiend called 
Calvinism. In this Babel it is our funetion to assume the 
serene functions of judge; to weigh the eloquence and hostil- 
ity of opposing advocates ; to value the testimony of dead 
witnesses ; to deplore the loss of yellow letters that have 
long since mouldered in indiscriminating waste-baskets ; and 
finally to judge the prisoner at the bar, over whose dust and 
ashes the oblivion of nearly two centuries has rolled. It is 
a tangled skein of black and white and dingy threads, out of 
which to braid the golden twine of truth. 

John Grahame of Claverhouse was born in Scotland in 
1643. He was of gentle blood and high connections; yet, 
though an eldest son, he was heir to no titles, and only to a 
meagre patrimony. No tales prophetic of future greatness 
garnish the history of his early years. No sturdy crone pat- 
ted the head of the manly warrior, and told pretty tales of 
his boyhood, showing how the germ of the distinguished 
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oak was discovered by her in the infantile acorn. Even the 
question of his graduation at St. Andrews, in 1665, has been 
mooted fiercely, but without decisive results—an unimport- 
ant matter perhaps, but destined, by the fatality of acrimo- 
niousness which clings to this strange mortal, to be dragged 
into the arena of controversy. It may be interesting to 
know that Napier avers that his name may be read on the 
matriculation-books of St. Leonard’s College, even by those 
who “ golf”? Sir Walter Scott casually accuses him of 
‘spelling like a chambermaid,” and Mr. Napier again falls 
into a terrible rage thereat, because, in that age, it was a 
very creditable thing to spell at all, or, indeed, that it was 
then even considered unfashionable and low-bred to be over 
nice in spelling in one’s correspondence. The hero himself, 
probably, thought the matter of education to be of very 
slight moment, when he began to look around for oceupation 
in the world, and doubtless found a trenchant sword a vastly 
better dependence than an accurate pen. In those days, the 
camp and the court were the sole avenues through which a 
young man of respectability could enter into active life. 
Claverhouse did not hesitate long in making his choice ; in 
the language of Pistol, he said within himself that the world 
was an oyster which he must open with his sword. He first 
sought service under the banner of the French King. But 
at the end of a year or two he was with the Stadtholder, 
William of Orange. And in the heat of the battle of Se- 
neffe, he had the seeming good fortune to pluck this prince 
out of a filthy Dutch bog, whose too adhesive embrace, had 
it not been for this timely rescue, must have held its valuable 
prize until death or captivity overtook him. The reward for 
this gallant action was meted out with the customary liber- 
ality from that treasury of royal promises which never runs 
low ; but the practical mind of Claverhouse did not appre- 
ciate intangible largesses and unnegotiable drafts on royal 
favor. So he threw up his commission in disgust, and turned 
his back on the Low Countries, shaking the dust from his 
angry feet. Mr. Napier is very inhumanely provoked that the 
poor Dutchman, who lived to become William III. of Eng- 
land, had not been left to perish in his native mud ; in which 
case there might have been no Revolution of 1688, Claver- 
house might have ended a life of glory by the tranquil death 
of old age, and Great Britain might now enjoy the inesti- 
mable pleasure of a Stuart sovereign.. His regret sounds 
almost absurd in its partisan pathos. ‘This brave action,” 
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he says, * was performed in an evil hour for himself and his 
native monarchs. Had it not been for his luckless aid, the 
persecutor of his family, the evil genius of the unfortunate 
James, the fiend of Glencoe might have sunk, innocuous and 
comparatively unknown, in the depths of a Batavian marsh.” 
Modern England will hardly cry amen to this Jacobite ti- 
rade. 

Claverhouse, on his return to Scotland, soon began to look 
around for something to do. He was not of sufticient note 
as yet to be sought out in his obscurity, or to depend, like 
asecond Elijah, upon the kindness of ravens flying from the 
court to seek him. But he had useful connections, and was, 
withal, quite a promising young fellow, with an enterprising 
spirit, a cavalier presence, and a face of remarkable and aris- 
tocratic beauty. He was accordingly soon surprised and 
pleased by a letter from his cousin, the Marquis of Montrose, 
couched in the most flattering terms, offering him a lieuten- 
ancy in the regiment of cavalry which that nobleman was 
then raising in Scotland, under the auspices of the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II.). Here was reputation, and an 
unexceptionably excellent opening. The position was honor- 
able, and the officers were all men of rank and family—in- 
deed all, except Claverhouse, seem to have been titled. But 
scarcely had he accepted this with grateful pleasure, when 
he received yet another and more distinguished gift from the 
hand of Fortune, who seemed, for the time, re solved quite 
to smother her young suitor with ashower of favors. Mont- 
rose was promoted, and Claverhouse had not been many 
months a lieutenant before he was commissioned as colonel 
of the regiment, with lords of the realm for his subalterns. 
It was a proud elevation, yet with it we scent the smoke of 
contest, and the following decade of his life is the subject of 
the vituperations of Wodrow and Macaulay, the laudation of 
Napier and Aytoun. 

An introductory sketch of the spirit of the times in Scot- 
land, is necessary to a fair view of the subject. In no other 
country throughout Europe did the Reformation glow with 
an equal ardor. The furnace hissed at a white he at, for the 
fuel was of the hottest. Nearly every trait of the Scottish dis- 
position required but little exaggeration to become transtorm- 
ed into the characteristic of the fanatic ; ; and every element 
of the complete fanatic was to be found in the typical Scotch- 
man. The two spirits mingled like naphtha and petroleum 
in Greek fire, and produced an unnatural and unquenchable 
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blaze. A nation certainly is in the most desperate and mourn- 
ful stress when its very virtues turn against it and clothe 
themselves in the relentless terrors of obstinate foes. Thus 
it befel in Scotland. That education which taught every 
man to read his Bible, but gave him no knowledge to com- 
prehend it withal ; that sincere and serious searching after 
truth that led all to argue and speculate, yet with cramped 
and narrow resources; that honesty which knew no com- 
promise, so fatal in its mistaken strength ; that body, hard- 
ened for the endurance of pain, and sustained by the inflex- 
ible spirit of the courageous martyr which defied equally 
the assaults of caresses or of force ;—all these now turned to 
the exceeding prejudice of the people, whose pride and glory 
such traits ought to have been, and, in better times, have 
never failed to be. The “ honest Scot,” the “ kindly Scot,” 
the ** hardy Scot,” became possessed of a relentless devil. 
Like the bull in his madness, his contracted vision compre- 
hended only one object, supposed to be a mortal foe, directly 
in front. There is a vigor of faith in the Scottish mind as 
rigid as their mountain-braced sinews, which believes with 
a thoroughness and tenacity of conviction, inflexible by argu- 
ment, uumalleable by violence, invincible by corruption. A 
logic-chopping people, acute so far as their intellectual! 
tether will permit them to range, their very inquisitiveness 
and imperfect knowledge render them peculiarly liable to 
adopt an erroneous view, and to cling toit irremovably. Scot- 
tish manliness, independence and resolution are excellent qual- 
ities when they enter into the composition of a weil-ordered 
mind ; and the native sobriety and seriousness give a well de- 
served national reputation for worth. But when these sub- 
jects of the mind rebel against subjection, repudiate the yoke 
of common sense, raze the bounds of moderation, combine in 
stifl-necked mutiny against law, order, established custom 
and reasonable restrictions, then it must be granted that the 
Indian Brahmin, when drunk with “ bang,” or swinging by 
a huge beet-hook thrust beneath his back-bone, is not a more 
unreasonable or impracticable being than the Scot. To this 
melancholy pass was the nation brought by that grand Eu- 
ropean tumult, which ought to have proved only a timely 
purification of a magnificent edifice, wherein ignorance, 
carelessness, vice, and irreverence had allowed too many 
masses of corruption to accumulate. Under the stimulus of 
the times, every peasant soon became a polemic, and, in that 
line, thought himself peculiarly gifted. Dogmas, arguments, 
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and theories of religion became his daily food; they really 
seemed to become meat and drink and clothing to him, for 
he readily neglected all his past laborious means of support, 
and addicted himself sole ly to these spiritual matters. Every 
heath had its pulpit, and every pulpit a host of incumbents ; 
yet every incumbent seemed still to find a multitude of hear- 
ers. The fuel, instead of consuming, only glowed with 
ever-increasing fierceness; and the breath of inaumerable 
and unweariable preachers perpetually blew the flames to an 
intenser heat. Thus at last 1t came about that a people, 
who have perhaps more of what may be strictly called na- 
tivnal virtues than any other nation on the earth, made of 
their fatherland a perfect Bedlam, wherein, however, the 
frenzy of every patient took the same painful and violent 
form. 

The government found itself in a very awkward and try- 
ing position, as every liberal and conscientious government 
must, when called upon to deal with religious innovations 
which begin to assume the features and proportions of party. 
At that day every nation had its creed; and this professed 
and formal theorem of belief was as much a branch and limb 
of the entirety of government as was the army or the navy 
or the foreign bureau That system of complete free- 
dom, which is to-day were to such absolute perfection, 
was then unknown and undreamed of in the theories 
of politics; we may almost say that it was still as ““uninvented” 
as the telegraph. At the same time, persecution, as a cor- 
rective, was most odious to the spirit of the people, and was 
most reluctantly and timidly stretched, by the rulers, to any 
degree borde ‘ring upon severity. The Inquisition, its rac ks, 
its dungeons, its executions and burnings were machinery 
which it was out of the question to think of using in Great 
Britain. So the king and his advisers found religious disaftec- 
tion, at first, a slippery and impalpable foe to deal with. For 
a time they could do little, and undertook to do little, save by 
most innocuous legislation, which proved invariably so many 
words spoken to the winds, if not even worse. Perhaps this 
course was the best; for whatever may be-any man’s per- 
sonal religious sy mpathies, vet eve ry body to- day , and a vast 
proportion in those days themselves, would have cried out 
in horror at any serious symptoms of torturing and burning 
simply for religion’s sake, however re prehensible the con- 
duct of the malcontents might have been. 

The result showed the wisdom of the royal strategy ; for the 
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headstrong Scots were not long in putting themselves quite 
in the wrong, and giving to their adversaries the moral force 
of external appearance and plausibility—the only thing which 
had for some time been wanting to them. This they did by 
linking polities to creeds, while, from religious malcontents, 
they hastened to assume the more tangible and practicable 
form of political malcontents; nor were they content until 
their dissatisfaction came to the pitch of actual rebellion. 
They broke audaciously every law ; they assembled in armed 
and disorderly bands throughout the country ; they mobbed 
those pastors “and curates who submitted to the most mod- 
erate and reasonable decrees of Parliament, and they sub- 
jected these unfortunnate men to every personal indignity ; 
neither did they abstain from bloodshed; and solitary emis- 
saries of the established church and of government were not 
safe on the moors and hill sides. In numerous and armed con- 
venticles they preached the holy regicide of a satanic mon- 
arch, the foe of God and of the children of light. On every 
church-door, on barns, and on village trees, they posted the 
most inflammatory placards, denouncing, with savage ire, 
king, government, and church, summoning to sedition, and 
proclaiming the sanctity of rebellion. They even opened 
secret communication with the low Countries which were 
then at open war with Great Britain. In short, they them- 
selves challenged and defied the strong arm of secular autho- 
rity, while neither their numbers, their knowledge, their 
cause, nor their wrongs reasonably justified revolution. 

It is seldom that a righteous cause does not find wiser, 
greater, and better men to utter its arguments, array its parti- 
sans, and fight its battles, than the League of the Covenanters 
succeeded in evoking in Scotland; and the cause of a 
wrongly oppressed people, whatever may be its ultimate 
success, is usually conducted with greater internal harmony ; 
with less clamor, and more persistent and organized resolu- 
tion. Out of their own mouths, men, with the feelings of 
to-day, will incline to condemn them. Thus, finally, the 
short-sighted imprudence of the Covenanters put the game 
into the hands of the government, by driving it to that 
strait when it was obliged either to yield to the insane fury 
of secession, or to resort to some practical and vigorous 
means of enforcing order and the laws. An armed political 
rebellion, aiming at a severance of the kingdom, and at an 
independent existence, could be met only in one way, and 
to this way the administration now turned, perhaps not un- 
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willingly. No argument is necessary to justify their recourse 
to arms, and to severe punishments of the captured offenders. 
Rigor was indispensable; even harshness might have found 
excuse or palliation. 

Still they issued no bloody mandate ; they sent no over- 
whelming force of licentious soldiery, under irresponsible 
leaders, to lay waste with fire and sword the offending coun- 
try, and to maltreat and slay the mutinous inhabitants. The 
first efforts at suppression were conducted by Gen. Dalyell, 
who, by hissuccess at Pentland Hills, temporarily crushed 
the dissaffection. And when, some time afterwards, the 
“ Whigs ” as they were called, again found courage to com- 
mit disturbances, the entire charge of military proceedings 
was entrusted to Claverhouse. The essence of his duties lay 
in what might, perhaps, be termed guerilla warfare, if this 
term may be used in an honest and honorable sense. With 
small detachments of his troopers he scoured the country 
and dispersed conventicles, and strove to overawe mutinous 
spirits by the presence and show of force. When he fellin 
with any of the ringleaders, or of the more notorious among 
the disaffected, he sent them to be tried by the Civil Board 
at Edinburgh. It nowhere appears that he himself had any 
direct authority to administer severe punishment ; certainly 
he did not put to death any person, however obnoxious, 
whom he might capture in his forays. But that he oecasion- 
ally sat in this judicial board, may be true—we seem 
bound to believe it since Sir Walter Scott, who on Scottish 
history ought to be unimpeachable, represents him in that 
position ; still, such occasions, even if they came within the 
regular scope of his duties, must by the requirements of his 
military position have been few and far between. This tri- 
bunal took a few lives; but on the ground of open and 
armed rebellion against the royal authority. <A religious test 
was sometimes applied, it is true, but not precisely with a 
religious object ; rather as a political touch-stone to discover, 
by atolerably sure analogy, the secular heart of the person 
in question. Whoever was willing to drink to the king and 
to pray for him was not likely to be very roughly handled, 
The torture of the steel-boot and of Lord Lauderdale’s fa- 
vorite * thumbkins ” was sometimes resorted to. This was 
bad enough, perhaps, though mild, according to the notions 
of the times. Mr. Napier’s criticisms on the conduct of his 
hero at this period are full of laudation ; clemency shone in 
his benignant aspect ; long-suffering was in his heart ; mod- 
eration lurked in every accent of his tongue. 
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The best support of this eulogium must, indeed, be 
sought in the letters of the colonel himself, but his reputa- 
tion for outspoken frankness was so universal, and he had so 
little to fear from any acknowledgements of severity, that 
he may perhaps be fairly received to testify in his own be- 
half. We will give one or two extracts from this correspon- 
cence. March 1, 1682, he writes: ‘ The way thatI see 
taken in other places is to put laws severely against great 
and small in exeeution ; which is very just ; but what effect 
does that produce but to exasperate and alienate the hearts 
of the whole people? For it renders three desperate, where 
it gainsone; and your lordship knows that in the greatest 
crimes it is thought wisest to pardon the multitude and pun- 
ish the ringleaders, where the number of the guilty is great 
as in this case of whole counties, wherefore I have taken 
another course here.” &c.,&e. Again he savs he would 
make example of some great men for ‘it will be of more 
consequence to punish one considerable laird than one hun- 
dred little bodies. Besides it is juster; because these only 
sin by the example of those.” Another time he boasts that 
he has * reduced the rebels without blood, and brought the 
whole country to obedience and conformity to the church 
government, without severity and extortion ; few heritors 
being fined and that gently ; and under that, few is or are to 
be fined, but two or three in a parish.” June 9, 1683, we 
find: *“* lam as sorry to see a man die, even a whig, as any 
of themselves. But when one dies justly for his own faults, 
and may save a hundred to fall in the like, I have no seru- 
ples.” These are excellent sentiments, and if we were only 
certain that their author acted as wisely and as virtuously as 
he wrote, we could hardly praise him too much. 

That he was perfectly justified, when ordered upon this 
service, in obeying his superiors, and in retaining his com- 
mand with all the active duties annexed thereto, we think 
there can be no reasonable doubt. The only question, there- 
fore, which ought to be allowed to affect his reputation, is, 
whether he did any gratuitous evil ; whether, in the arro- 
gance of power, or in the plenitude of the maliciousness of 
a sanguinary heart, he was guilty of unnecessary cruelty. 
Such a course was certainly open to him, did his disposition 
lead him to enter upon it. The job which was given to 
him was one of those disagreeable but necessary tasks which 
a government imposes upon its subalterns for execution ; 
and, provided only it be well and thoroughly done, few awk- 
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ward questions will be asked as to the means, and no fault 
found with the manner. He entered upon the business with 
carte-blanche, but calumny says the page was not so spotless 
at the close. 

Wodrow is the chief defamer; from Lord Macaulay and 
others we only catch the echoes of his tones; “ Fox,” says 
the disgusted Napier, ‘‘swallowel him whole as readily as 
he would have swallowed an oyster.’ And who was Wod- 
row? His indignant opponent shall describe him eloquent- 
ly.* Of a narrow mind and a very low intellect, prone to 
the most senseless and illiterate supe rstitions, and somewhat 
deficient in the quality of conscientiousness, the fanatical 
author’s bustling and laborious activity became indeed most 
availing for the apology and eloge of Scottish fanaticism ; 
but it was by reason of the effrontery with which he pro- 
ceeded to gloss iniquity and to confound truth—to malign 
the bigh-minded and to sanctify the murderer.” We can 
hardly approve suc h keen language in a work pretending to 
the dignity of history; still the lash falls not undeservedly 
on the back of Wodrow. During his lifetime unknown 
alike to fortune and to fame, little information is to be gath- 
ered conceruing him, save that which may be gleanea from 
his works. These were, “ A History of the Sufferings of the 
Chureh of Scotland from the Restoration to the Revolution,” 
and the ** Analecta; or Materials for a History of Remark- 
able Providences, Mostly Relating to Seotch Ministers and 
Christians.’ The latter, a work of two lumbering folios, 
is the most noted under the popular name of the “ Martyr- 
ology,” and is, further, the one bearing especially upon our 
present subject. Fortunately, it is not one of those artificial 
aud finished results of scholarship, from which the grindstone 
of edueation has effaced all the irregularities of individuatity : 
on the contrary, the book seems garrulous of its writer, and 
is eager to tell us, with multitudinous tongues, that he was 
ignorant by nature and uneultivated by art; that he was 
credulous, malicious, unscrupulous, and fanatical; in short, 
that he was as unreliable a man as can well be conceived. 
The “ Martyrology” is ane *xtraordinary hotch-potch of blood 
and superstition. Wodrow bustled to and fro through the 
kingdom, searching in every nook and corner for tales of 
horror to form into the frightful mosaic of his record ; 
and a very shocking pavement he managed in the end to 
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make of it. Whatever anybody would tell him he was ready 
to believe, provided the veracity of the relater were vouched 
for by the soundness of his religious views ; and by compar- 
ing some of his original notes, still in existence, with the 
final result, we learn that in time he became such a con- 
noisseur in these matters, took such a professional interest 
therein, that when a tale seemed to him wanting in any of 
the essential qualities of such merchandise of the first class, 
he hesitated not to repair the deficiency out of his own well- 
stocked repertory of terrors. But his contributors certainly 
did their best to save him trouble of this kind. They showed 
a generous emulation in furnishing the desired material ; and 
among the covenanting peasantry of Scotland, it seemed 
quite as indispensable to family respectability to have a story 
in the “ Martyrology,” as it was in circles of rank to have a 
family ghost. 

The advice of his friend, George Redpath, himself no 
unskilled dabbler in this horror-mongering trade, fur- 
nishes an interesting hint as to the method of getting up 
such collections in masterly and satisfactory style. He writes 
to Wodrow, “ humbly proposing that what is mere ly cir- 
cumstantial might be left out, exce pt where it is necessary 
for illustrating the matter, or aggravating the crimes of our 
enemies.” Intermingled with narratives of the diabolical 
acts of Claverhouse, we find entertaining snatches of the 
supernatural and amusing peeps into the spiritual world. 
No heathen ever cherished more liberal notions of multi- 
tudinous hosts of unearthly visitants than did this petty 
chronicler. ‘To his mind, miracles were quite in the order 
of nature. Ile tells us that wine at the lips of the “ oppress- 
ors’? turned into clotted gore; that their demoniac teet 
made water boil; that their bodies cast no shadow; of 
course, also, they were lead-proof. ‘Tell-tale corpses sat up 
in their shrouds to point their fingers at the miserable mur- 
derers ; and one woman speaking from her cotlin, with the 
voice of the dead, told her terror-stricken mourners that, for 
the sins of slandering, back-biting and false witness, her mis- 
erable soul then knew the fire and torments of hell. We can 
imagine the sensitive quiver of alarm which the mention of 
such recompense for these sins must have sent through the 
tattling ‘“‘auld wives,” the coadjutors of Wodrow, if not 
through that honest worthy himself. A servant-maid like- 
wise saw the “‘meekle black deevil” in close conference with 
Archbishop Sharpe, at the right reverend elbow, in his _pri- 
vate closet 
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All these tales, and many more of a similar tenor, 
which Napier dubs “ Wodrowana,” are transplanted lib- 
erally into his volumes, accompanied with various energetic 
denunciations of holy horror, numberless exclamation marks, 
and the suggestive running commentary of judicious italics. 
From these we learn the mind and temper of the man upon 
whose writings alone the defamers of Claverhouse have 
founded their belief. Still it must be coufessed that, beyond 
this undermining of hostile evidence the resources of 
the Jacobite writers are very meagre. Occasionally 
the endless research of an undaunted antiquarian, whom 
chaos and time might. in vain attempt to baffle, will prove 
a discrepancy of date or pl ice, or will discover some fragment 
of an official record disclosing an alien responsibility ; and 
here Claverhouse is acquitted. Again, rumors and uncon- 
nected traces will be brought to light, sometimes partially 
corroborating the narrative of the “ Martyrology,” yetalways 
insufficient to surely fix either guilt or innocence. By far the 
greater portion, however, of Wodrow’s stories depend solely 


. . . . i . . 
on his individual authority, and not the slightest vestige of 


them is elsewhere discoverable. This authority, we are satis- 
fied, is of the lowest grade, and ought hardly to suffice to con- 
demn a d me 5 though, in support of the belief that somewhere 
in the mass must lurk some elements of truth, we ought not 
to neglect the presumptions fairly arising from the universal 
execration in which Claverhouse has always been held among 
the Scottish peasantry, nor that popular and most odious 
surname of the ‘ Bloody Claver’se” which has ever clung to 
him. Such wide-spread and traditional belief can hardly be 
allowed to pass for nothing. 

It is hard to answer the convenanting arguments, for the 
materials for defence are even more scanty than those at hand 
for prosecution. The unfortunate accused, or rather his memory, 
comes into court quite empty handed, with neither witnesses 
nor documents at command. This fact ordinarily would 
be in itself suspicious if not condemnatory ; but it is here 
easily explained. Col. Grahame, in the vision of Wodrow 
and his brethren of the convenanting quill, filled the entire 
horizon. To the friends of government he appeared sim- 
ply asa very good colonel of dragoons. Naturaily enough, 
no annuals of memoirists have preserved the history of a 
Inan who appeared of not much larger calibre or greater 
reputation than crowds of other successful men. The eavil- 
lings and vituperations of such as Wodrow, were not kuown 
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at all, or werek nown only to be despised, in the days of their 
birth. At the present day, if a judge were to be reviled 
with raping invective by sundry persons whom he had 
committed to the penitentiary as common drunkards or 
vagabonds, assaredly nobody would hunt up the material for 
a labored defenee—and similar, whether right! ly or not ean- 
not now be decided, was the position occ upied by Claver- 
house. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that this hostile 
compilation, far from being contemporary, did not see the 
light until thirty-three years after the death of Grahame ; 
and even then, the vw ho m ight haveinelined totakeup the 
pen in his defence, very probably did not know of the ob- 
scure publication which has only lately been brought into 
notice ; or knowing it, they may have disdained it, as the 
puny attack of one of those ephemeral insects who ecavnot 
themselves survive their own stinging, and die in the very 
infliction of the wound upon another. Further, Claver- 
house’s duties were not of a kind to find any place on pub- 
lic records, save in rare and isolated —, neither was it 
an age of newspape ‘rs and pamphle ts nor of general liter: ry 
tastes which n ight have moved gallant e br. els to ker » dia- 
ries. All parole evidence had of course mouldered far out 
of reach, before the present controversy made it an object of 
interest to restore the dilapidated picture of one who could 
never owe such notoriety to his intrinsic greatness. 

We undertake, therefore, neither absolutely to acquit nor 
positively to condemn. We are content to have stated the 
case ; we have shown the low value of the evidenee against 
Claverhouse ; but we have also admitted the presumption 
arising from the amount anil popularity of that evidence ; 
further we have duly accounted tor the want of evidence in 
exculpation ; we have given extracts of his ee 7 
to be taken for what they may be worth as proof of his dis- 
position. But we help nobody to a conclusion; on the 
contrary, we aim to show the absolute impossibility of a de- 
cision certainly correct. It is, however, something gained, 
to lay bare the feeble foundations upon which cach party 
has reared its respective superstructure of extravagant and 
positive dogmas. The controversialists of neither side will 
thank us, of course—while the hot blood of conflict still rushes 
through their veius—but the impartial public at large may 
not be inattentive to our verdict. As an expression of 
slight individual bias, in concluding, we may, perhaps, prop- 
erly say, that to us it appears that there is some preponder- 
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ance in favor of Grahame; and this impression has grown 
gradually and surely upon us during the slow and deliber- 
ate pursuit of a pretty thorough investigation ; still so total- 
ly unable are we to support this sufficiently as a conviction, 
that we do not venture to present it to any one as a judgment 
demanding belief. 

Grahame’s career during these ** troubles ” afforded only 
two opportunities for the d splay of much strategie talent. 
The first of these was at Druinclog, where an overwhelming 
force of Covenanters surprised and routed a detachment of 
the regiment with Claverhouse at its head, which, however, 
only numbered 150 or 200 men. This was a disaster, but 
under the circumstances no disgrace; and it was afterwards 
more than atoned for by the great and decisive victory at 
Bothwell Brigg. This latter affair was more than a skirmish; 
from the numberof the combatants, and the value attached 
to the result, it deserves fairly the name of a battle. The 
superiority of organization and discipline of the reyal troops 
was, or ought to have been, more than compensated by the 
much larger numbers of the rebels. At some points the conflict 
was sharp, though a panie fell upon the chief part of the re- 
ligionist army as they beheld the excellent disposition and 
resolute front presented by the approaching foe; and a 
wretched division in council, with wrangling among the lead- 
ers, who drew their notions of military science from the 
conflicts recorded in Holy Writ, completed the paralysis of 
their courage. Claverhouse won a complete and. brilliant 
victory, Which for atime thoroughly quelled the warlike 
spirit of the vanquished. This was his only encounter on a 
large scale, but in his petty expeditions he displayed such 
qualities of daring, resolution, and euterprise, that abilities 
for greater things were generally attributed to him, and he 
won the reputation of being an able commander, whom ad- 
equ te occasions might be expected to d velop into a great 
general. 

It was in the midst of this agitation, which endured soime 
eight years or more, that the Grahame’s * fancy lightly turned 
to thoughts of love.” The handsome and bien vu young 
colonel, of ancient family and excellent prospects, who had 
already a national reputation, might have met with a kinder 
reception than young Lochinvar in the baronial halls of the 
North; and might easily have made a prey of some heiress of 
broad Scottish acres. What, then, is our surprise to find 
him at the hearthstone of a malignant, whispering tender 
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words into the stiffly-starched “‘cockernony” of the prim, dis- 


senting daughter of the house. It may be because the father 
had not learned from the then unpublished chronicles of 
Wodrow, what a diabolical suitor was making this foray in- 
to his virtuous household ; or it may be that in troublous 
times he thought it fair policy to have a friend among the 
oppressors; but, at any rate, the alliance met with no op- 
position, and the strange knot was tied. A chief * persecu- 
tor’ was joined in wedlock to one of the “persecuted.” Yet, 
odd as was the marriage, the honeymoon was still odder. 
For the happy couple had not fairly counted out twenty-four 
hours of marital bliss, when, as the tale runneth, they were 

interrupted by the snort of the inevitable war- -horse at the 
door, and the notes of the seldom silent bugle. So the bride- 

groom mounted, and rode over moss and heather, to pounce 
like a hawk upon some covey of “ puir whig bodies ;” while 
the bride at home was, perchance, praying lustily for their 
escape. But on this matter of harmony history deponeth 
not. And though Mr. Wodrow waxes vastly fierce, in a 
general way, at the wicked impropriety of the match, and 
intimates vaguely that the husband was not overkind to the 
wife, yet this scandal is unsupported, and we may fairly 

believe that the match proved happy. 

Domestic ease, however, was not the lot of Claverhouse, 
who had certainly been born with other fates than to sit co- 
sily in the warm ingle-nook. Ie enjoyed very scant breath- 
ing space after the covenanting troubles were laid well at 
rest, before the black clouds which finally burst in the revo- 
lutionary tempest of 1668 lowered ominous in the horizon 
and rolling up, muttering, settled low over the land. The 
remainder of his career must be viewed with mingled senti- 
ments of admiration and regret. It is the chequered pic- 
ture, brilliant at once and sad, of every manly, upright, 
steadfast and loyal virtue, shining amid the darkness of error 
and misconception, perverted from the nobler cause of which 
they were the fitting ornaments, to glorify with undeserved 
lustre the efforts of iliber: lity andtyranny. There can be 
no doubt of the righteousness of that re markably bloodless 
change of dynasty by which the Stuart line went out and 
the Hanoverians came in. And gladly enough might the ad- 
mirers of Claverhouse have hailed the opportunity of emblaz- 
oning his name among the friends of the new order of things. 

W "hate ‘ver amount of mean-spirited conduct disgraced this 
shange of administration—as such chs irges are inseparable 
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from such faults—yet good, wise, and honorable men aided 
and abetted it from pure motives, and among them this Scot- 
tish gentleman could have taken his place without mistrust or 
calumny. Still he would not have been John Grahame 
of C laverl louse had such been his course 5 and we need not 
blush as we enrol him among the followers of King Jamea. 
To stand somewhat too stubbor nly, even in the wrong, by the 
friend and patron of long years ; to maintain an obstinate faith 
in him through the evil report of the world; to abide with 
him and go down to ruin with him, may be an error, 
but, except in cases of monstrous iniquity, it is an error 
which generous men are prone to pardon, almost to admire ; 
at least it is an error which an ardent and grateful tempera- 
ment, unless controlled by a cool and logical he ad far be yond 
the ordinu iry, will be almost sure to commit; and it is hard 
to judge iil of one who follows such almost imperative 
promptings of nature. Claverhouse’s head was excellent in 
its way, but he was no philosopher in matters of either 
chureh or state. The light which was in him was only twi- 
light, but he used his best vision in it. So he followed the 
dictates of a temper of character and a force of mind which 
nature had given him, and which, no more than the rest of 
us, could change for the better. It was not that he loved 
despotism, or was the voluntary tool of tyranny; he 
was the most audaciously indepe ndent of men. But he 
viewed with peculiar fee lings, and from astand- -point quite 
different from that of the apostles of liberty, the rapid and 
exciting panorama which the busy months unrolled so fast 
before his eyes. He could not root out the prine iples which 
had been instilled into him from early youth ; nay, more, he 
could see no reason for doing so. To doubt the dogmas of 
royalty was to him scarcely less heinous than to question 
the truths of Christianity. Certain venerable beliefs had 
worked themselves into the grain of his soul ; certain preju- 
dices had grown a part of his character, and they were not 
eradicable in life. His anointed sovereign was only less 
holy than his God. He saw and regretted sundry errors in the 
judgment of his monarch, but disloyalty for such reasons was 
to him horrible as sacrilege. His political and religious sen- 
timents, as well as his virtues, were those of the cavaliers, 
and were now growing perchance somewhat antiquated, but 
he could not cast them off like worn-out clothes. And in 
passing, since we have used that phrase of motley character 
“cavalier,” we may remark that the too cavalier ‘ike vices 
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of urunkenness and debauchery were never imputed to him 
even by his foes. “The hell-wicked-witted Grahame of 
Claverhouse hated to spend his time with wine and women.’ 
Thus rails that good whig Patrick Walker with savage ire 
at this unfortunate being, whose very virtues exasperated his 
enemies no less than his more questionable traits. 

So Claverhouse clung fast to the foundering ship 
of state, guided as she was by the insane hand of her 
royal helmsman, blind with wild enthusiasm, stricken 
evidently with that terrible disease which the gods in- 
flict upon those whom they wish to destroy; and even the 
faster the poor craft drove amid the whirlpools and the 
breakers, still the firmer grew that steadfast clutch. The 
last months of his life are fit only for romance; the philoso- 
phizing historian can only condemn, while the warm-hearied 
poet must ine vitably admire. Moreover, the physical mat- 
ter, the events, the scenery, are full of the wild pic turesque- 
ness of the age of chivalry. A brief skeleton sketeh of them 
would too much resemble that profanaticn which an argu- 
ment is to a beautiful poem. Suflice it, then, to say that on 
the news of the landing of the Prince of Orange, Claverhouse 
with his cavalry rode post haste for London. On his route 
he was in good time made Viscount Dundee by the king, 
whose patents of nobility were in a few days to be 
only waste paper. But James took a step excellent for 
his kingdom, since it probably saved a cruel civil war, but 
ruinous to his party as such, in fleeing from the realm. 
Straightway most of his partisans sought and found their 
safety in a swift transfer of their valuable allegiance to the in- 
vader. But Dundee was made of different stuff. Alluring over- 
tures came to him thick and fast from the camp of William. 
The appreciation put upon his services was most flattering, 
He was known to be the military staff upon whom the 
exiled monarch pre-eminently rested, and hoped hereafter to 
rest. Hardly any price seemed too high to bid for so for- 
midable an adversary. But the haughty soldier was not to 
be tampered with; deaf and dumb to the emissaries of bri- 
bery, he turned his back on the South, and rode off to see 
what could be done for the cause at Edinburgh. But here 
again he found cold comfort. The tide was strong against 
him. Moreover, the wynds and alleys of the Maiden Town 
hid the scowling brows and savage visages of murderous West- 
land whigs—covenanters of yore—who guashed their wrathful 
teeth as the old persecutor rode by them, and swore fero- 
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ciously to have his blood. The city was too hot for him; a 
stray shot, rendered doubly tempting by a certainty of indem- 
nity " might at any mome nt cut the last artery wherein still 
throbbed the life blood of the Jacobite cause. So one fine 
moruing he galloped through Edinburgh streets at the head 
of forty horsemen, through the Netherbow Port, away quite 
out of reach of the respectable train-bands, who gaped as- 
tounded Lye hind him to the tolling of the alarm bells. The 
viscount was off for the Highlands. 

In the Highlands he found adherents warmer, even, than 
those who,in a generation afterwards, fought at Culloden 
aud at Preston Pans. Gentle and simple were to a man for 
the Stuart dy nasty. Time, however, and trouble were ne- 
cessaryv to fit the ** bonnets of bonnie Dundee” for action ; 
and this the dilatory Orangemen, who did not much fancy 
an invasion of the Highlands, obligingly gave. And when 
at last General Mae kay mustered cour ige to a lvane e, Dun- 
dee counted 1,800 el: iymores at his bae k, besides his troop of 
40 horse. Mackay, making his way cautiously, came to the 
narrow and rugged pass of Glen Girnaig ; he kuew that Dundee 
Wis near; aud he was thankful and pussied as he saw the last 
columns of his army filing safely out of the jaws of this chasm, 
W hi h he had feared would prove but a V alley of the Shadow 
of Death to them. But he read neither the motive nor the 
ah of his opponent Dundee meant to take him in a bog; 
he wanted a fair battle-field and a decisive victory, for he 
knew well the prestige that this would give him, and how 
invaluable it would prove. So, on the famous field of Killie- 
crankie, the hostile lines faced each other. The declining 
sun shot its rays full into the eyes of the clansmen; and 
Dundee, with whom it lay to begin the attack, ¢ almly waited 
for it to sink. In the ling ring cre puse ule of that northe rm 
land, it Was eight o’ clock betore the charge was sounded. 
Then the harsh bagpipes animated the “ children of the 
mist’ to the conflict, and their own dissonant yells aided 
their excitement. The droll leathern cannon, named from 
lear Sandie’s stoups,” belched and puffed 
with absurd vigor against them. They discharged their fire- 
locks only once; then with the target and broadsword they 
mingled in per nal fray with their antagonists. Dundee 
had well ealeulated that he should have time enough. The 
space that the regulars stood their ground was only to be 
counted by minutes; their rout was as prompt as it was 
complete. ” The slaughter was tolerably severe, but by no 
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means in proportion to the numbers engaged or to the mag- 
nitude of the victory; for the redcoats ran away with laud- 
able activity, and their own legs rather than the me we! of 
the Gael saved them from annihilation. But Dundee lay 
mortally wounded with a bullet in his side upon the field, and 
the harsh yells of the triumphant clansmen were the requiem 
of the dying warrior. 

In one sense, it was an untimely death; for he was at 
the very threshold of those years which are usually called 
the prime of life, and full of the vigorous health and 
the high hope of youthful days, already scarcely passed 
fairly away, and the talent which he was allowed to possess 
was now, perhaps for the first time, about to find a field 
large enough for its due exercise, and prominent enough for 
its fit display. Still, it was the death of the soldier; it was 
generous, and therefore beautiful; it was loyal, and there- 
fore honorable. Had he lived longer the tale might have 
been more brilliant, but must have been more sad. The 
poet tells us that his is the only death which can be met 
with pleasure ; and his last words were of joy at the gallant 
victory ° 

* Thus, amid the battle’s thunder, 
Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 


In the glory of his manhood, 
Passed the spirit of the Graeme.” 


Arr. 1V.—Communication from the Comptroller to the Common 
Council, January, 16, 1865, relative toGas Contracts. Pamph- 
let 8vo. pp. 15. New York. 

Ir is a singular characteristic of our people that while none 
set a higher value on justice and liberty, none submit so 
quietly to imposition and fraud. We have a horror of des- 
votism in name; but, in general, we rather admire despot- 
ism in reality. If we had a personage in Irving Place who 
called himself a prince, or a grand duke, a shah, or a sultan, 
who levied a heavy tax on every house, raising that tax when- 
ever he thought proper, without putting himself to the least 
trouble as to whether we were willing to pay it or not, we 
should be apt to think that we were badly treated, even 
though he might condescend to tell us, if we sent in our peti- 
tion in due form, that instead of grumbling we ought to be 
very thankful for the valuable services which he ‘rendered 
us—services which, far from being dear, were remarkably 
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cheap ; especially when we take into consideration the fact 
that thev were such as we could not do without. 

Let us sup pose, for the sake of illustration, that the fol- 
lowing yr colloquy takes place : : Citizen: * Your Highness, [ 
think it very hard that my taxes have been raised three 
times during the present year without as much as giving me 
a day’s notice of the fact.”’ Grand Duke: * But we could 
net take proper care of you without doing so; even at the 
increased rate of which you complain we lose rather than 
gaiv by the service we reuder you.” Citizen: * That is 
rather bad, your Highness; but if you are losing instead of 
gaining, how is it that you admit, yourself, you are worth 
nearly $5,000,000, whereas when you first commenced you 
were worth only $500,000? Indeed, your Highness, it is 
more than suspecte “1 that your ace umulation is much greater 
than your ministers proclaim, the same as it was suspecte “l 
when you commenced that your treasury did not contain 
half the amount represented.’ * Grand Duke: “ You are im- 
pudent, sir! you must pay the full amount or my gen- 
darmes will deal with you as you deserve.’ 

This does not in the least ex: iggerate the conduct of our 
gas monopolies ; or the despotic control they exercise over 
our citizens. They are allowed to manufacture as bad gas 
as they ehoose, and to charge our citizens their own price 
for it; but not content with this, they bribe Aldermen and 
Councilmen, to enable them to violate their contracts with 
the city, so that they may charge as exorbitant a price for 
lighting the public lamps as they do for lighting private 
houses. If any one dares to comment on the fraudulent and 
oppre ssive conduct of our gas monopolie 8, the distinguishe d 
officers of the latter, like the authors and publishers of 
stupid books, are sure to discover that he is actuated 
by malice prepense; he is but a calumniator and a libeller ; 
but they, conscious of their own rectitude and fair dealing, 
treat him with an air of injured innocence, and magnani- 
mously decline to prosecute him for libel. Even if a member 
of the Legislature, endowed with more courage than his 
neighbors, and disposed to protect his constituents from 
imposition, attempts to introduce any measure to control our 
monopolies, he, too, is charged with being actuated by vin- 
dictive motives. For the present we can ouly allude to these 
facts; but we will note some particulars as we proceed in 
this article which, we think, will satisfy any intelligent per- 
son that we do no injustice to the monopolists. We prefer 
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to let one of our public officers give his impressions first ; 
because it cannot be pretended that he is actuated by any 
malice, since the very nature of his oflice requires that he 
exercise a careful supervision over the public expenditure. 
The duty ota comptroller is not merely to certily accounts, 
as certain parties seem to think ; if is also his duty to eramine 
those accounts, and see that they are not only accurate per 
se, but that they have resulted from legal contracts. We are 
aware that it is one thing for an officer to be supposed to 
perform a certain duty, but another very different to reduce 
that suppe sition to reality. None understand this better 
than our gas monopolists ; they are, however, but little used 
to restraint of this kind. Hitherto they have had all their 
own Way, although, ho doubt, they have sometimes had to 
pay more or less for the privileg Be It is but natural there- 
fore that they should feel somewhat indignant against those 
who venture on so serious an Inneyation as to thwart them 
in their sy culations 3 and we learn that accordingly they feel 
very much disgusted and annoyed. But we will allow the 
spoiler of their recent plaus to state the ease in his own 
words. The communication of the Comptroller to the 
Common Council commences as follows: 


* GentLeMEN—Having carefully considered the resolutions adopted by 


your predecessors the late Common Council, providing that the existing 


contracts for | ting the streets of the city of New York with gas shall 
be terminated, and new contracts made according to the terms which the 
Gas Co } ies h nq the exclusive control of theb 18i NERS shall offer, and 
having come to the conelusion that the resolutions are not on yavu la- 
tion of the rights and interests of the C poration and against pu lic 
poli y, but a an invalid act of m inicipal legislation, and that it is my 
duty to] it them from going into operation so far as falls within my 


province to do so, L herein lay before yo ir Llonorable Body the reasons 
which. control me in this decision.” 

The resolutions by which the existing contracts were 
sought to be set aside, and which were passed by the late 
Common Couneil, on the 30th day of December, 1864, are 
here given by the comptroller; but it is needless for us to 
reproduce them, although they are curious specimens of 
English as well as of legislation. Suffice it to say that they 
did all they could for the gas companies. We now let the 
comptroller proceed with his remarks: 


“The first branch of the subject—that which relates to the right of 
he Corporation to annul a contract beneficial to the city, having several 
years to run, in order that another contract may be made, to the sacrifice 
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he anteresta of the city, and for the benefit of the contrac for. and prac- 
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tically on his own terms, without reserve or limit—relates to the Man- 
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pr ms of their last-mer mtract, became thereby entitled to 
receive firs f four dollars a d eighty seren cents for each lamp. iy stead 
of fifteen dollurs, and have pra tic lly received twe nt) -five dollars for each 
lamp from that date t nt time. The operation of that ordinance 
of 1853 in the whole City was to increase the cost of lighting the same 
nu? her of li ps one }, dred an ] thirty one thous Ww t doll irsina single 


¢ ‘ 


year, at that period of a comparative ly limited number of burners 

From this we see that the Manhattan Gas Company knew 
from experience that even if it cost them some fifty thousand 
dollars in the shape of ‘ presents,” to set aside the existing 
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contract, the amount would be safely invested. We exagger- 
ate nothing when we say that if the job could have been 
completed, as contemplated by our late worthy Common 
Council, it would have been worth a million dollars to the 
monopoly at Irving place. Let those who doubt this only 
reflect for a moment, how long it would take to amount to 
that sum, even at the rate of $130,000 a year, the sum real- 
ized, according to official statistics, by the bargain of 1853. 
The comptroller continues to explain : 

‘The position of the qu ‘stion, so far as the Manhattan Company is 
concerned, is simply: That the City, by solemn contract, had the right, 


on the 30th ds ay of December, 1864, the time the resolutions under con- 
} 


siderati ion were passed, to have all the public lamps lighted at a cost for 
each lamp of a fraction over half a cent per hour, and this right, by the 
terms of the contract, was to continue until the Ist day of May, 1868, the 
resolutions of the Common Council, without any consideration, cause, or 
reason, for none is expressed or pretended to exist, surrenders and gives up 
to the Company this obligation, proposes to forfeit all the benefits and ad- 
vantages acquired by the contract, and which are to continue so long, and 
practically surrenders all the interests of the City to the Company, au- 
thorizing it to charge such amounts as it shall pres. Jor there is no com- 
petition—there can be none—under the — arrangement. The Com- 
pany, for aught that appears to the contrary, may charge ten or a hundred 
times as much as at present, ant heccellls ‘the City with burdens and in- 
crease of taxation to a correspondiug extent.” 

The closing observations of this extract form a sad com- 
mentary on our laws. There is not one of the great cities 
of Europe whose gas comp: anies are allowed similar power. 
Even in St. Petersburg the ‘y are bound to allow a certain num- 
ber of cubic feet of gas for a certain amount of money ; and if 
they attempt to transcend this rate they are liable to be 
prosecuted as extortioners. The same is true of Paris and 
London. A literary gentleman who has resided in the lat- 
ter city for several years, and who has fully investigated the 
subjee t writes to us as follows, in reply to ‘certain inquiries : 
“In London five cubic feet of gas, estimated at an hour’s 
fair cousun.ption, is expecte “l to produce a flame equal to 
the light from twelve sperm candles, each burning 120 
grains per hour, In Scotland where more cannel coal is 
used than in London, the flame from five cubic feet of gas 
must be equal to eighteen sperm candles. In England and 
in Scotland, the law is that the gas supplied shall not be below that 
illuminating power, and any consumer who thinks the gas 
of inferior quality can call in a sworn examiner to test it. 
[If it be below the legal standard the consumer may sum- 
mon an appointed officer of the gas company before the ma- 
gistrate of his district, prove his case by the examiner’s re- 
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port, and the magistrate can fine $100 for each offence—the 
delinquent company also defraying the examiner’s charges. 
Otherwise, you see,” continues our intelligent correspond- 
ent, * the consumer might be supplied with gas that is im- 
pure and therefore injurious to health, or with gas that is 
bad in quality and therefore involving the necessity of con- 
suming a larger quantity to produce a certain light.” That 
is, all might happen which really does happen in New York, 
and which is not altogether unknown in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, or Baltimore. 

sefore the commencement of the present rebellion the 
cilizens of New York had to pay for their gas, nominally 
about three times as much as the citizens of London, 
but really four or five times as mueh. That is, the 
latter were charged 4s. 6d per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, which 
the law required to possess a certain amount of illuminating 
power, wlule the former had to pay $2.50 per 1,000 cubic 
feet for such gas as our monopolists thought proper to fur- 
nish. We believe that no change has yet been made in the 
London rates, but the citizens grumble because the Ports- 
mouth gas only costs 2s. 9d per 1.000 eubic feet. The vy 
have pet titioned accor lingly, and we are assured that a bill 
is to be introduced during the present se ssion, if it has not 
been introduced already and passed, reducing the rate to 3s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

jut while in London and other European cities the 
rates are being thus lowered; in New York they are being 
raised higher and higher. It will be remembered that 
when the isternal revenue law was first passed, our gas 
monopolies did their best:to evade it and throw it with 
the rest on the shoulders of the people. Directly, they did 
not succeed in this; public mdignation prevented them ; 
but indirectly, and we think we may justly add, fraudu- 
lently, they have fully indemnified themselves; so that if 
there are any of our citizens who think they pay less now 
than $4.00 per 1,000 cubic feet, for gas of inferior illumi- 
nating power, they are greatly mistaken. But we are not 
yet done with the a mi unly and straight-forward document be- 
fore us. In denying that the late Common Council nad any 
le gal right to set aside the existing contrac tT, the ¢ omptrolle r 
observes: 


‘The officers of the Coporation, whether legislative or executive, are 
but the trustees of the people of this City, and have no right to give away 


sls property, or its rights which are the equivalent of property. When a 
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contract is made by the Corporation beneficial to the City, its a‘lv antages 
vest in and belong to the whole people—it is a sacred trust in the han: ds of 


their representatives, and cannot be sacrificed or give nup asa grat sity, 
or on any ‘ounds—of favor or otherwise. Eve "v dollar added to our Pity 
ation by anv ich actisa dollar pr posed to be take n rhe the people un- 
justly and illegally. The regular and ne veascery burdens of our people are 
surely 3 ] ici itly he iy at the presel nt time, 


Having clearly shown that the Common Council had no 
right to deprive the city of the benefits arising from its 
contracts, the Comptroller proceeds to remark that if the 
people of New York were disposed to confer particular 
favors on pul blie companies, there is no reason why they 
should commence with our gas companies, He thinks on the 
contrary that the latter should be the last; and who will 
deny that he is right? Among the cogent reasons which he 
assigns are the following: 


‘They are vast monopolies, having the exclusive control of the b isiness 
of fu Hisil ir people with a nee ssity ; thev har rieted and t] ¢r- 
y their own terms, and the complaints of the people have not fine 
received with any great favor or liberality. The stockholders have 
reaped e1 ms gains, and the people have not prospered by any corres- 
pond ther iverality of their virtual masters.” 


It is true that the wealthy portion of our citizens do not 
feel that our gas monopolists are their masters, but the same 
is true of those living under the most exacting and oppressive 
despotisi ns. [tis the poor that are made to suffer ; and if they 
compl: tin, they do soin vain. Let them only fall into arrears to 
the monopolists for three months, and no petty tyrant coul ld 
oppress them more relentle sssly than the despotisin at Irving 
place, which, however, is not a whit more unscrupulous or less 
avaricious than that at Grand street. In these respects there 
is but little difference between the twain. They sympathise 
with each other, as despots generally do; nay, more than the 
latter, beeause there is no competition between these mono- 
polies ; no rivalry ; one has no danger to apprehend from the 
other, as a royal or imperial despot generally has from his 
neighbor. Accordingly, ifone monopoly takes away the meter 
and allows no further light until the quarter’s bill is paid, we 
believe the other does the same ; and if one requires a deposit 
of from $5 to $10 from the poor man as a condition 
of his getting gas, so does the other; although we are as- 
sured that the New York Company is not altogether so ex- 
acting in this respect as the Manhattan. In _— there is 
good reason to believe that at least three of our gas compa- 
nies are in league with each other, namely the AL anhattan 
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‘ompany, the Metropolitan Company, and the Harlem Com- 
anne So far as we have been able to ascertain, it is generally 
understood that the so-called Me tropolits in and Harlem com- 
panies are in reality but the agents of the Manhattan Com- 
pany. But let us see what is the origin and foundation of 
the power exercised in the manner we have deseribed. The 
( — pre sents us the fac ts, and draws the proper con- 


clusions from them as follows: 





The first contract made by the Corporation to light the streets of our 
. . Ss 4 tut lL with tl N \ York Gas-light ¢ npany ind | sd 
May 12, 182 It 1 ites that, in consideration of t! co s to be 
tO ! the Com ny, t Corporatior granted. d. i la 
farm let” to the Company t right of laying or placing underg 
pipes i ill and every of th ~ ic streets and parts s 3 
th of a line runnit ¢ diago ally from th East River at the foot 
Grand street to the North River at the foot of Canal street, for conduct- 


ing gas for lighting the pub ic lamps in the streets and parts of streets 





south of said ti e, and the houses and bui d s fronting o7 >t7 f } 
l ided b the streets or ts of streets south of that lin It then pro 
J; | 
vided for numerous conditions and restrictions under which the grant was 
to contin and it was e3 pre ssly stipulated that if the Company did not 
faithfully perform its contract, and all the covenants and conditions therein 
contained, * the premises” thereby “ demised shall be revested in the ¢ 
por t 2” as fully and “ea ripletel as if this indenture had not been erxe- 
cuted,’ Phis contract continued until the 12th day of May, 1853, and ex- 
pired on that day by its own limitation. I hold that, by the provisions 
of that contract, the exclusive right of the city to control thi public 
streets for the purpose of laying gas-pipes and furnishing gas was dis- 
tinctly recognized and establ | ntly of all other considera- 
tions, and that the contract an v to a lease of the se of the 
streets for the purposes of the ing the conti ice of the 
contract. The contract having expir y its own limita the exclu 
sive ownership of the streets reverted to the Corporation, All the con- 
tracts made with the M inhattan Gas Cor tpn and that with the Harlem 
Com any contain the SALINE PFOCISLONS ih this Tr spe t—word for word. 
*This recognition of right and ownership by the Corporation in the 
streets in connection with Gas Companies is an important and valuable 
Y ies in the fut rean annual rent, or other adequate consid ration, 
for their further use of the streets, which they have turned to such u 
ful adventage, without any compensation heretofore to the peop! 


If the Common Council would only exercise the rights 
thus proved to exist on the part of our city, then, instead of 
domineering and exacting monopolies such as we have now 
we should soon have that lively and spirited competition 
among our gas companies which exercises so salutary an in- 
fluence in the principal cities of Europe. But all our pub- 
lic functionaries do not reason on the subject like the Comp- 
troller. Ifthe Street Commissioner were so careful and prompt 
in his attention to the streets as he has been in attempting to 
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carry out the wishes of the late Common Council and those 
whose interests they sought to advance, the city would be far 
from being as filthy asit isat present. Unlike the Comptrol- 
ler the Street Commissioner asks no questions but proceeds at 
once to solicit proposals at the public expense for a new con- 
tract. His form of “ proposals” seems to us drawn up as if our 
Commissioner were disposed to be as accommodating as pos- 
sible to the monopolists. Ife addresses them as if they were 
unsophisticated, hard-working mechanics engaged in a lauda- 
ble competition with each other, telling them that they “ are 
required to state in their proposals their names and places of 
residence,” that “ each proposal shall be accompanied with 
the consent in writing of two householders or freeholders of 
the city of NewYork, with their respective places of business 
or residence,” &c. Lest they might forget that there are 
many things which ought to be charged tor besides the gas, 
he makes the following suggestions : 


“Bidders are required to state the price for which they will farnish 
the gas, light, clean and re-glaze all the public lamps, and replace the 
cocks, tubes and burners, and cross-heads and lamp-irons thereto, in the 
district lying north of Seventy-ninth street, from the East River to the 
North River, for the term of one year. Stating the price, per annum, for 
each lamp. 

Also, the price for which they will repair the lamp-posts, including 
either straig htening, re leading or refitting stand pipes. s ating the price 
per post, 

Also, the price for which they will remove lamp-posts, stating the 
price per post. 

Also, the price for which they will fit up new lamps. Stating the 
price for each lamp. 

The bidders are also re jnired to write out the amount of their bids in 
their estimates, in addition to inserting the same in figures. 

The number of public lamps in this district is about 3129. 

The lamps burn on an average of 3833 hours and 20 minutes each, per 
annuin, 

The burners are to consume three cubic feet of gas per hour 

The amount of security required is $100,000, 


All these suggestions may have the public interest and 
nothing else in view. Far be it from us to accuse Mr. Cor- 
nell of entering into a collusion with the monopolists ; we 
know nothing of him further than we infer from his public 
acts, nor do we want to judge him by any other criterion. 
We cheerfully admit that a Street Commissioner may keep 
the streets in avery filthy state, while magnilicently paid tor 
keeping them clean, and yet be incapable of aiding the gas 
monopolies to cheat the city whose officer he is. We 


make no such accusation against him; although we are un- 
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able to regard his conduct in this affair as altogether consistent 
with that sense of duty and stern integrity which the public 
has a right to expect from its officers. If we are wrong in 
this, we are not peculiar ; the most intellegent of our citizens 
with whom we have conversed on the subjeet, use much 
harsher language in speaking of Mr. Cornell in connection 
with the gas companies, and his course is allu led to by the 
——— as follows: 


} 


‘There are still other objections equally strong to my attending the 
seiatanedl ties bids for the new eontracts, or taking any action to give 
them validity. The invitation of the Street Commissioner, issued in pur- 
suance of the resolutions of the Common Council, which is annex: d, 
livides the city into four districts, being practically the districts in which 


A a S i 
the New York, the Manhattan, the Metropolitan, and the Harlem Aave 
exclusive poss Ssion. I do not find any at uthor rity for this division and 





formation of distriets in the resolutions themselves. The pra tical effect 

it will be, that neith r Company “ony ting with the thers, ¢ ’ Ce l be 
at liverty to charge any sum what “er in its own district, no matter how 
exorbitant, and there will be no relief. Whereas, if the invitation in 
cluded the whole city, t ere migit be competiti mm, each being I ty to 
override the other, and n cessaruy there would be a struggle for the 
advantage. It is true, inconvenience might be suffered while t ipes 
were being laid by a company not now in possession of certain districts; 
but I do notsee how this inconvenience can be ultimately avoided without 

i }, lute surr Jer ¢ ty » th }48 ) polies on t} Own 


Jt may be that if the monopolies succeeded they would 
help to clean the streets in their respective districts, thus oblig- 
ingly mapped out for them by our Commissioner. That some 
party would do the work effectually, were, indeed, very de- 
S irab le > but thee ity pays pre tty liber: ally at pres nt; and sinee 
none “eat vw how to charge lor their pe form: inces better than 
our gas monopolie S, it m lay safe ely b> concluded that if they lent 
a hand in the bi IsIness ’ cleaning, it would prove dear work in 
the end. Those who do not understand this will be some- 
what aided, in forming a definite opinion on the subject by 
the closing paragraph of the Comptroller’s “ Communica- 
tion :” 


In o rt tL proper estima way formed of i to 

h the burdens of the city may be increased under the proposed new 
mtracts, I would state that the bill for lighting the public lamps for the 
yeur 1864, according to the existing arrangements, amounted to about 


} ; 4} 


four hundred and forty thousand dollars, 


Thus, for the publie lamps alone, the city has had to pay 
our monopolies nearly half a million for one year. The new 
contract would swell the sum to nearly, if not quite, twice that 
amount. But how many millions do our citizens pay for the 
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gas they burn in their private residences? Did we state 
the approximate total in round numbers, we should seem 
even to those who pay most and at the most exorbitant rate, 
to indulge in oriental hyperbole. But a good beginning has 
been made towards putting an end to this state of things. 
If those who have the power will only carry out the sug- 
gestions of the Comptroller, we shall soon have as cheap gas 
as the inhabitants of European cities, who pay scarcely one- 
fourth as much as we do. 

But there must first be legislation. European monopolies 
would be quite as exacting and unserupulous as ours if they 
were allowed. Our monopolies manufacture their own me- 
ters, or have them manufactured to order. This will account 
for the fact that almost invariably the latter measure five cubic 
feet per cent. in favor of the monopolists—often as much as 
eight per cent. In England the consumers had to complain 
of the same grievance, until an Act of Parliament was passed, 
some years ago, Which enacted that no meter could be set in 
future without bearing the seal of the inspector appointed 
according to law for that purpose. We have already alluded 
to other enactments, the object of which is to protect the gas 
consumers from the cupidity of the manufacturers. Why 
cannot we have such enactments in this country ? 

In reply te this question, we say that much more 
pains are taken to prevent legislation of this kind than the 
public would be willing to believe. Both money and gas 
are devoted to stopping the mouths of those who would alter 
the existing system. Let a bill bearing directly, or indi- 
rectly, on the subject of gas, be introduced either into the 
State Legislature, or into Congress, and straightway the Pre- 
sident of the Manhattan Company is off to the capital to 
act as lobby member. At the same time he secures the 
aid of as many public writers as possible. His promises to 
these are magnificent. He only wants them to write a few 
brief articles now and then, and for this they are to have all the 
gas they require free, as long as he is president. Nay, it they 
evince more than ordinary talent and ability in demonstrat- 
ing that the Manhattan Gas Light Company is a grossly eal- 
umniated corporation, that will never get half the eredit it 
deserves for its patriotism and self-sacrificing generosity, 
they will be allowed coke, too, to keep themselves warm in 
their garrets. In making these fine promises, with the air of 
one whose chief objects in life are to encourage literature, 
and vindicate the cause of truth, he takes occasion to im- 
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press upon them that his own literary talents are of a high 
order; but that so heavy are the responsibilities resting on 
his shoulders, and so full of anxiety is his mind lest his fel- 
low citizens might not have justice done them, that it is 
only in extrenre cases he can take p> his pen. When he does 
so, however, “ the calumnuiators and libellers” may hide their 
diminished heads. 

There is no reason why a writer as well as a speaker 
should not defend one whom he regards as his irien l. Ii is 
as fair and honorable to advocate the cause of a client with 
the pen as it is with the tongue 3 nor is it a whit less honor- 
able on the part of the one than it is on the part of the other 
to have more selfish inducements than mere friendship 
to exercise his talents. Literary men cannot afford to work 
for nothing more than lawyers; and accordingly we find the 
greatest intelleets devoting their best energies to the orati- 
fication of their patrons. In proof of this it would be suffi- 
cient to mention the names of Virgil and Horace. If it be 
urged that they were Pagans, the same cannot be said of 
Kepler, Leibnitz, Bacon, Goethe, Herder, &e. As lite rary 
people are not exempt from imposition more than those 
belonging to other professions, and are sometimes poor 
withal, it is not strange that the gas president has oceasion- 
ally sueceeded in yoking some of them into his service ; 
a fact of which we have amusing evidence now before us in 
the shape of a series of communications written by that 
worthy functionary to one of our most esteemed! contrib- 
utors. 

[t seems that a morning paper had made some unhand- 
some commeuts on the Mahattan monopoly ; and that our 
friend was directed to call on the company’s lawyer to re- 
ceive some suggestions, as to the plan ot defenee he should 
set up. Not s ifficiently linpressed with the fear of losing 
the gas, he is rather dilatory in obeying orders, and the gas 
president writes to him as follows: 


‘Dear Sir: T saw Mr. ——— lastevening. He told me you had not 


called on him. Unless you do so without delay the opportunities will 
pass f r accomplishing the vhject I had in view. 

‘When I see you [ will explain what there is in the 7ribune article 
that does us injustice, and shows the unfair manner in whieh this Com- 
pany is to be attucked. If it goes mach further I shall reply over my 
own signature.” 


If he replied “over his own signature,” two important re- 


sults would inevitably follow: that is, the * libeller’” would 





~~ 
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be confounded by the irresistible arguments brought against 
him and the poor scribe would lose his gas. But we must 
not omit the postscript to the president’s letter, which is as 
follows : “If our collector calls on you again, refer him to 
me.” What a fine inducement to call on the lawyer, take 
notes of what he has to say, prepare an article based on those 
notes, or try to reduce one ‘alre ady written to decent English, 
and publis sh it next morning ! 

Some time after, another communication, filled with “sug- 
gestions,” is received from the same high quarter, which 
commences as follows: * Pond, of Rochester, introduces a bill 
to form gas and water companies.” Our friend is expected to 
demonstrate that this is a horrible thing, and that every 
honest citizen should set his face against it; but he was so 
unmindful of his duty that he let the affair pass like that of 
the lawyer; although the communication which we have 
just quoted concludes as follows: “ What kind of a legisla- 
ture is this? Js our Levislature itself a nuisance?” That the 
legislature would bestow a moment’s attention on any bill 
that would have a tendency to conflict with the interests of 
the Manhattan Gas Company, would be prima jJucie evidence 
that it was a “nuisance.” It seems that our friend said 
something handsome on this subject. Probably he agreed 
that the legislature was a nuisance in some particulars ; and 
that the press, too, sometimes does more harm than good by 
its impertinence to certain enterprising people. At all events, 
the next communication—addressed, ** My dear Sir’’—was 
full of handsome things, so far as words can be regarded in that 
light. After making some profound reflections on “ the fickle 
nature of popular favor,” the gas ates displays his gen- 
e rosity as follows: ** When you want fuel (coke) spe ak to my 
brother, the superintendent. * * *Asto the gas bill, I 
will take care of that.” 

In order that our friend should not have to reproach him- 
self with receiving so much value without earning it, at 
least in part, he is occasionally called upon to celebrate 
the military exploits, pre motion, &e., of his patron. To 
qualify him for this duty he is furnished with suggestions, 
from time to time, such as the following: ** ] am now Major 
of the Veterans of the National Guard ; the officers of this 
corps are chosen, irrespective of former rank, while in ser- 
vice, Ke.” It is proper to remark here that the gallant major 
has since been promoted to the rank of colonel, although we 
are not aware on what ground, except it be, that during a 
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whole week he was practising horseback riding in one of 
our riding-sehools up town, he did not fall more than five 
times! We will also do him the justice to remind our read- 
ers that some two years since he went as far as Baltimore to 
the war, and would doubtless have gone further did he not 
know that we could not do without him at home. At all 
‘vents, as soon as our gas president, colonel, &e., gained his 
point, that is, as soon as the threatened gas-bill was hushed 
up, there was no longer either gas or coke for our unlucky 
friend, who, however, might have fared differently had he 
made an onslaught on everybody and everything pointed out 
tohim by hispatron. We note this simply as an illustrative 
instance. When another * attack’? was made, another 
writer was secured, who was in turn paid in gas, and with 
equal munificence as the former. 

These two or three little facts wi!l give some idea of the 
means which our gas monopolies have recourse to in order 
to perpetuate their despotism. Why, then, it may be asked, 
have we compared them to grand dukes, at the beginning of 
our article 7 and we must confess that the question is a very 
pertinent one, since nobody vy ever heard of even the foot- 
man of « grand duke acting in the paltry manner above de- 
scribed. If grand dukes and taco s of that dese ription en- 
gage the services of literary men to help them to govern 
their subjects, we believe they rarely swindle them out of 
their labor and time. 

Now, if there be any of our readers who are not aware 
that the gas supplied by our monopolies is of a very in- 
ferior charae ter, are they so credulous as to think that per- 
sons W ho act in the manner die sate “dj Ih the ‘se pages are not 
suflicis ntly unprincipled to furnish inferior rather than good 
gas, because the former is cousumed much faster than the lat- 
ter, and is consequently more profitable? The purer the gas 
isthe fewer cubic feet are burned, and the greater the illumin- 
ating power ; the more vitiated it is, the taster it burns, and 
the less is the illuminating power. In a words, when our 
light is worst we have to pay dearest for it. 

Nor is it alone the poor to whom this is a matter of serious 
consideration ; if the rich do not care to be cheated out of so 
much money, are the y equi lly indifferent as to their health? 
Is it nothing tothem that their books, paintings, furniture, &e., 
are destroyed in a very short time by the adulterated gas? 
The most deleterious impurities in coal gas are sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid. In speaking of the former as im- 
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purities in coal gas, an eminent French chemist observes : 
L’hydrogene sulfuré a une odeur desagréable; il noireit 
argent, le cuivre, &c., &e.; 7/ exercise sur [économie animale une 
action dangercuse. Ce gaz et le sulfure de carbone donnent, en 
outre, lorsqu’il bralent, da gaz sulfureux dont Vodeur est, 
non sculement désagréable mais encore nuisible,* Se. Speaking 
of the same substances, Sir Hump yhrey Davy observes, that 
“they exercise a corrosive action on walls, furniture, books, 
pictures, &c., aud are decidedly pernicious to health.” 
Still stronger, if possible, is the testimony of Professor Tur- 
mer: * Hydrosulpburic acid (sulphurre ‘tted hydroge n) is 
a colorless gas, which reddens moist litmus paper feebly, 
and is distinguished from all other gaseous substances 
by its offensive taste and odor, which is similar to that 
of putrefying eggs, or the water of sulphurous springs. 
Under a pressure of 17 atmospheres, at 50°, it is compressed 
into a limpid liquid, which resumes the gaseous state as soon 
asthe pressure is removed. ‘T'o animal life it is ry injurio us. 
According to Dupuytren and Then: urd, the presence of 
1-1500th part of this gas is instantly futal to a small vird; 
1-1000th killed a middle sized dog 5 and a horse died im an at- 
mosphere which contained 1-250th of its volume.” t 

Now in no gas in the world is there a larger proportion of 
these deleterious substances than in that of our monopolies, if 
it can be said that any other contains somuch. Any intelligent 
person ean see for himself, by the following simple process, 
what a large proportion of each there isin the gas of the Man- 
hattan monopoly: 1. Shake a portion of the gas with lime 
water ina phial. If earbonie acid be present the water will 
become turbid by the formation of carbonate of lime. 2. 
Wet a slip of paper with a solution of sugar of lead, and 
while still wet, expose it to a stream of the gas. If sulphur- 
etted hydrogen be present the paper is immediately black- 
ened. 

Having now shown how our monopolies get their con 
tracts; how they falsify public opinion ; how they influence 
legislators; in short, how they defraud our citizens by every 
means in their power, we take leave of the subject for the 
present ; but until a reformation is effected we shall not fail 


©Su!phureted hydrogen has a disagreeable odor; it blackens silver, cop- 
per, Ac. ; it exercises a dangerous action on the animal economy. ‘This gas, 
and the sulphuret of carbon, produces, besides, during combustion, sulphurous 
acid, the « dk r of which is not only disagreeab le but deleterious. 

¢ Turner's Chemistry, p. 208. 
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to return to it whenever we see any good reason to believe 
that our legislators and public functionaries can be persuaded 
to do their duty and dethrone as unscrupulous and tyrannical 
a despotism as ever oppressed and insulted an intelligent and 
spirited people. 


Arr. V.—1l. Defence of Christianity ; By Eowarp Evererr. Bos- 
t nh, ISl4. 


2. Speeches and Addresses ; By Eowaro Evererr. 3 vols., Boston, 
1836 —1850—1849. 
3. Congressional Debates, 182'3—-T—1832-3S. 


4, Congressional Globe, 1833—1835. 

a. Diplo natlic Correspond we, Ls41 L845. 

6. Executive Documents, 1826 183i—[(83-3. 

7. North American Review, 1820—1865. 

8. Speech in Faaeni! Hill; By Evwarn Evererr, 9th January, 
1865. Boston, 1865. 


Tue veteran orator stood in Faneuil Hall, at the mid hour 
of a winter’s day, surrounded by an expectant audience, proud 
of him and warm with enthusiasm for the cause which had 
brought him and them to that parliament of the people. That 
last appearance of Edward Everett was an appropriate culini- 
nation of along life of honor and usefulness. Boston’s chosen 
orator pleaded for charity to suffering Savannah, beneath 
the arches of the old cradle of the Union. As he ascended the 
platform, a tribute of applause, such as no other speaker could 
command, greeted hin. The oceasion was well suited to 
his peculiar powers. It did not require logical demonstra- 
tion, or comprehensive wisdom, but a hearty, patriotic 
strain of invocation. A more glorious cause he could not ad- 
vocate. Ile stood there, stretching forth his hand over the 
dark river of blood, to grasp the extended hand of the returning 
loyalists of the Empire State of the South. Ile never went so 
direet to the heart of his audience and to the marrow of his 
subject. Joran hour he electrified and enraptured. If any 
man in that hall had before doubted the orator’s power over 
an audience, he laid his doubts aside when Everett paused. 
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That entire audience, to a man, were ready to rush to the 
relief of suffering Savannah. 

This was his last speech, and it was worthy the orator, 
the time and the oceasion. The ‘old man eloquent’ stood 
the last of a noble race of New Engtand orators, a collossal 
figure surrounded by the ruins of time and the havoc of decay. 
He was a splendid specimen of what American civilization 
in its best influences can do. He had risen from humble 
origin to fame and glory. He spoke to a listening world. 
He represented all America in the literary council of the 
nation. Ife was as well and honorably known in France, in 
Germany, in Italy, as in his own country. Without station, 
or official power, a plain citizen, in the simple attitude of a 
patriot scholar, he occupied in the lists of genuine heraldry, 
a higher place than any monarch of the globe. In less than 
a week from that crowning effort he terminated his mortal 
career. The heart of the American people stood still at the 
sad intelligence. The executive of the nation announced his 
death as a national calamity, and proclaimed the nation’s 
regret at the loss of its most eminent citizen. 

His life and his labors are possessions of which the 
American people may well boast. His moral, intellectual, 
and political character was not only the treasure of 
Massachusetts, but of the whole nation. Both the public 
and the private life of Mr. Everett was crowded with useful 
and honorable deeds. He was, from early to latest life, a 
great student, an elaborate writer, and a public orator, 
always busy and always devoting himself to the public good. 
The labors of the closet must have been immense; but the 
contemporary labors of the platform, the senate house, and 
the official station were stupendous. It was truly marvel- 
lous that a man of such scholarly habits and recluse tastes 
should have united such public activity and _ preserved 
himself so well to the ripe age of three score and ten. 
It will be conceded by all that no stain ever sullied the 
character of the illustrious deceased ; no base act, no 
mean act, no perverse act, has ever been charged upon 
him. He was honest, honorable, truthful, and magnani- 
mous. His want of strict originality, of comprehensive men- 
tal view, of vigorous, logical grasp of a subject, and deficiency 
of imagination, were compensated for, and made comparative- 
ly dispensable, by acquirements equalled by no scholar of this 
country, and an industry assiduous, untiring, and life-long. 
What general learning Everett did not possess, it may safely 
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be assume!, was not worth having. In scientific specialties 
others were, doubtless, his superiors; but in the extent, 
accuracy, and depth of his miscellaneous learning, Mr. Ever- 
ett was certainly the first scholar of our country. 

But the peculiar merit of this eminent man was, that 
educated in the most s-leet schools, he devoted his learning 
not only to the schools, but spread it bounteously to 
the world. Little acquainted with men in their every- 


day garb, he still preserved his sympathy with the masses 
of the people. Holding station nearly all his life, he 


never was an office-seeker, or a panderer to official greatness. 
An academician, he seught fame, influence, and applause with 
the body of his fellow-countrymen, This was a memorable 
exhibition of the true democracy of scholarship. He is the 
best illustration on our records of a republican scholar. The 
wealth of eulogy which has been lavished upon him attests a 
due sense of the nation’s bereavement. We lament the loss 
ot an accomplished scholar, a useful citizen, and the most 
couspicuous literary ornament of the Republic. Edward 
Everett oce uapte ‘da peculiar position in American letters. But 
ina Eu opean aspect there was no c itizen of this country, at 
the time of his death, who held a more truly representative 
position. Irving, in letters, Prescott and Cooper in history, 
ad passed away ; Webster, Calhoun, and Clay in statesman- 
ship were no more. Everett had survived them all, and 
stood alinost alone of the greater age of this country, and 
blended the public man and the scholar in a rarer combina- 
tion than any of these. 

To any review of Edward Everett making the most distant 
claims to completeness, these topics are essential: his natu- 
ral faculties and his acquired learving ; the character, extent, 
and value of his labors. This involves a criticism of his 
character as a scholar, a thinker, an orator, a_ states- 
man, a diplomatist, a philanthropist, and a man. This 
will present him in the chronological order of his career: as 
a clergyman, a professor, a reviewer, an author, a legislator, 
a premier, a minister plenipotentiary, a president of Harvard 

College, and, lastly, as a public orator. 

Graduating with the highest honors of Harvard, he settled 
as aclergyman. He early attained the re puti ition of a bril- 
liant pulpit orator avd a religious aut hor of high repute. He 
next became ; 1 profe ssor ot Greek Literature at Harvard 
College. His politic al and secular oratorical career com- 
menced about the same time, in 1S24—tle latter by the 
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delivery of the oration before the Pit Beta Kappa Society of 
Cambridge, and the former by his unsolicited election as a 
representative to Congress from the Middlesex District. His 
career as a public orator was ac tively continued down to with- 
in less than a week of his decease, and will be well attested 
in the three royal octavo volumes of speeches and addresses 
already published, and the remaining materials seattered 
through the newspapers in sufficient abundance to make a 
fourth, and, perhaps, a fifth, of far greater value than either 
of the others. lis labors as a writer, in contradistinetion 
from his spoken performances, will furnish matter for many 
volumes of miscellaneous writings. It is on some accourts 
te be regretted that he did not devote himself to the com- 
p! letion of some more elaborate w ork, which could be esteem- 
ed as his greatest achievement. But the period of human 
life is not sufficient for all things. Such was doubtless his 
own desire, as he had devoted much time, for many years, 
to a treatise on the law of nations. He was, also, under 
engagement to deliver at the Cambridge Law School a course 
of lectures upon international law. It is not unlikely that 
these lectures would subsequently have formed a systematic 
treatise on the law of nations, pul blished in the forin of lec- 
tures, after the manner of the Commentaries of Sir William 
Blackstone. 

Ametican universities and literary societies vied 
with each other how most to honor America’s greatest 
scholar; and both Cambridge and Oxtord bestowed upon 
him the title of D. C. L. He was President of Harvard Uni- 
versity trom 1845 to 1849. From 1835 to 1839 he was 
governor of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. In 1841, 
he went to the Court of St. James as American Minister. 
He subsequently succeeded Mr. Webster as senator, and 
also as Secretary of State. 

The youth and early manhood of Everett were ripe in 
useful toils. If his old age did not fully meet the high standard 
raised for him by othe ‘TS, 7 the magnificence of his labors 
and the unity of his efforts, it more than kept pace in the 
multiplies ity of the works De’ the sustained vigor of the as- 
piration. He was as active to the last, as aspiring; as fresh 
and progre ssive as at the first. Ile was the best scholar at 
Cambridge when he graduated; he early achieved fame for 
his lectures upon Greek Literature. His career as a clergy- 
man was short but brilliant. It is probable that he 
wus more conspicuous as a pulpit orator than as a 
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pastor. Ile early abandoned the pulpit for foreign travel, 
and the more ecengenial labors of Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. His lectures on the * Tlis- 
tory of Greek Literature” and on * Ancient Art” early stimu- 
lated in New England a love for the noblest literature of 
antiquity ; and their repetition in the neighboring metropolis, 
before popular audiences, inspired a similar spirit among the 
people. 

It is an unchallenged truth that Everett carried elegant 
miscellaneous culture to the highest extent, permitted by the 
most untiring industry, aided by the amplest means, inspired 
by a true ambition, and crowned with a successful life. 
His education was not limited to the schools of America. 
Kuropean Universities were laid under contribution. Ger- 
many and England were the scenes of his studies. History, 
science, art, eloquence, and statesmanship were the high pur- 
suits of his whole life. Ile was a comp rlete Enelish scholar. 
He was also aripe classical scholar, and was thoroughly famil 
iar with the leading modern languages. 

Ile was without property himself; but a wealthy marriage 
made him pecunl: lly indepe ‘ndent. He was, tl erefore, 
lever compe ‘led to labor for bread. This afforded him the 
li isure and the means to indulge his taste for books, for art, 

and for elegant culture in all its branches; and he devoted him- 
self to a public and oratorical life with a remarkable single- 
ness of purypy se, Ile was thus enabled to summon to his 
aid all the applianees of wealth, all the aids of culture, and 
all the spurs of promotion open to an Ameriean scholar. 
He collected a most valuable library. This was his home. 
It was, indeed, a sumptuous palace of literary treasures. A 
. Mr. 
Kverett linproved the former and avoided the latter. His 
books bear indieations of careful reading. It was not a 
library for show, but om use. Hedid not merely draw trom 
it: he had mastered it, and made its wealth his own. He 
held a literary coneapet nee with Mr. Maeaulay and Mr. 
Hailam during their lives. He had, early in life, shared the 
hospitalities of Scott, at Abbottstord ; he had seen Je ffrey 
and Moore and Byron in their prime. He had early visited 
Greece; he had been in France in its stirring and in its 
peaceful times. With England, Englishmen, aud English 
society, he was as familiar as with his own countrymen and 
with American society. In our own country he had the ad- 


great library has its advantages and its disadvantages 


vantage of intimate association with all scholarly men, and 
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the respectful confidence of the leading public characters. 
He held stations where he could learn with profit, and where 
he could exhibit his learning to advantage. He had the 
patronage of wealth. the advantage of opportunity, the aid 
of industry ; and, added to these, a long life and a ready 
audience. 

Ilis speeches, writings, and conversation abounded in the 
fruits of such opportunity and such varied culture. He 
drew upon the resources furnished from such fountains to 
great advantage. They supplied much of the demand for 
original thought, and those mysterious resources of genius 
which need not education, travel, observation, or experience 
to impart to its fortunate possessor wisdom adequate to all 
wants and a power fitting all oceasions. They did all they 
ever can do to make Edward Everett a great man. 

The mental characteristics of this eminent American eit- 
izen, his merits and defects as an intellectual man, now de- 
mand some consideration. Turning from the wide sweep 
of his learning and the vast labors of his tongue and his 
peu to the consideration of his mental powers, his intel- 
lectual character, and his natural capacity and his genius, 
we come upon a more debateable subject. Among his ad- 
mirers are those who moan his loss as one of the greatest 
intelleets of the age. These regarded him as a genius, 
whose equal has rarely been seen, and will not soon be seen 
again. He had, also, his detractors, who constantly la- 
mented that they could not discover that he ever had an 
original idea in his life, or that he ever said anything enti- 
tled to an epithet beyoud such as “elegantly beautitul,”? or 
‘coldly correct.” Many of this class were competent 
judges ; but many more of them were utterly incompetent 
to pass judgment either on his merits or his demerits. It 
is certain that they failed to appreciate in any rea- 
sonable degree his ability, or to credit his capacity to any 
fair extent. And it is equally possible that the former 
class over-estimaied his natural capacity, out of unwavering 
regard for his acquired ability. Many candid ecrities have 
under-estimated his qualities as a logician, from his great 
ability as a rhetorician. Others have hastily judged him in- 
capable of great and long-continued labors because, by ac- 
cident quite as much as by inclination, he devoted his ener- 
gies toa comparatively light order of intellectual produe- 
tions. Others, still, have claimed that he knew too much 
of books and relied too much upon the thoughts of others 
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to have formed many ideas of his own or thought much for 
himself. Let us attempt impartially to estimate the real 
intellectual calibre of the man, uninfluenced by either of 
these extremes of criticism. 

The question is often asked, how he would have sue- 
ceeded had he been less industrious and less learned ; in other 
words, how much genius had he? His was certainiy the 
genius of industry. <All his writings indicate that he was 
possessed of sound common sense, and demonstrate that he 
was not destitute of a shrewd practical turn. But he was cer- 
tainly not a philosopher, or a great original thinker, ora creator 
ofideas. There are few such meu in a century ; and he was not 
of them. He possessed more talent than genius ; but his 
was an order of talent closely bordering upon genius ; and if 
genius meas no more than application and industry, he was 


8) 
. . , 
a genius of the first order. B 


ut we know there is a genius 
which makes, creates, and discovers; which adds new truths 
to the stock of human knowledge. There is a second order 
of genius, which unites, combines, admires and beautifies. 
He undoubtedly posse ssed this second order of genius ina 
superior degree. 

A man of genius can succeed respectably with very little 
technical learning-tact ; talent and wisdom supply its place 
for him. But there is a substitute for genius in the union of 
creat talent and elaborate learning. Everett carried that 
union to a high state of perfection. In some respects he 
would have been a greater man had be known less. We do 
not diseover in his writ gs any evidence of very bold, or 
very independent thinking. Tle was always wise, prudent, 
and discreet. He never breasted the popular tide of ideas ; 
but sailed with the current. Ile was never a leader, either 
in scientilie, politic al, literary, or religious idk as. Ile cuided 
no sect in learning; and he led no party in polities. But 
still he was a great man. Tle skilfully combined, adorned, 
and beautified useful ideas gathered from marvellous reading, 
from wide observation, and from clear but not deep thinking. 
But he rarely gave indication of that boldness which seizes 
upon new truths, and stamps the discoverer’s image on the 
forehead ot an age. If he was largely indebted to others, 
ne always willingly acknowledged the obligation, and seemed 
rather proud ot it. Ile did not set up his own individual 
mind against that splendid combination of the Greek, the 
Roman, the Mediaeval, the French, the English and the 
American mind, which it is the provinee of the scholar to 
cultivate and to draw upon. 
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The memory is not a great, but it isa useful faculty. His 
was quick, accurate, and retentive. He seldom forgot what 
he had read, seen or heard. It extended so much to words, 
that it is said he could commit an address of his own compo- 
sition by a single reading of his manuscript. This extraor- 
dinary faculty would have been of great assistance to him in 
any department of intellectual life; but it was of especial 
service to him in his vocation as a popular orator. 

He had some wit, and morehumor. Although the world 
is not crowded with his witticisms, at times he enlivened the 
table with sparkling remark if he did not set it in a roar. As 
an orator he said no word which has rung as the watch- 
word of the age, but he exerted an influence seldom 
equalled. As a statesman, if he has initiated no policies, and 
carried no measures which have shaped the national destiny, 
he was a useful, laborious and brilliant public man. If as a 
thinker, he has given no new turn to the ideas of mankind, 
he shape l, ordered and inspired the ideas of others. He 
wrote some poetry, but this was not of an order to indicate 
that he possessed, in large measure, the divine vision. — Lis 
rank in the school of greatness must be estimated not alone 
from the native qualities of his mind. He is a splendid speci- 
men, if not of the first order of greatness, certainly of supe- 
rior ability, achieved by laborious habits, diligent studies 
and a scholarly life. 

Genius consists either in action and execution, or in con- 
ception, in thought, or brilliant imagination, creating a world 
of its own. Everett was never placed in any situation re- 
quiring the germs of action, unless it was in the Senate, in 
the British legations, and during the few mouths he was in 
the state department. The two latter were in peaceful 
times requiring the urbanity of a gentleman and the culture 
of a scholar, rather than the intrigues of a wily, or the euergy 
of an executive diplomatist. 

All the stations he held he adorned with the virtues of an 
honest man, the graces of a polished scholar, and the fidelity 
of a faithful servant. He shed upon them more lustre than 
they conferred upon him. But he was not equally well suited 
to them all, and consequently he did not succeed equally 
wellinthem. The office of Governor, was oue of nore show 
than substance at the period he held it. Beacon street and 
State street ruled the politics of Massachusetts. Party aris- 
tocracy sought in him a scholar who could adorn their order 
and make for them party strength with the masses: he ren- 
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dered them valuable services but he never betrayed the peo- 
ple. Education and agriculture were the two great interests 
then rising into notice, and of these he was a zealous advo- 
cate fo d active promoter, 
president of Harvard College, strange to say he was 
not ph cone scholar and enthusiast as he was with 
the young in all scholarly ambition. Tle felt that he was 
stooping to oa when he performed its routine alu- 
ties; and after three years, which he declared took ten years 
from the bes ne riod of his life, he retired to the more con- 
genial pursuits of a scholar and a tribune of the people. 
When he was a member of the national house of repre- 
sentatives, he was useful as well as ornamental. Ile was 
unjustly aceused of indulging in rhetorieal flourishes, 
by those who had neither his rhetorie nor his learning > but 


the archives of the House d 


emonstrate that he was as labo- 
>a 
! 


rious and painstaking as if he were unable to do any thing 
better than attend a committee meeting. Ile was not a re ady 
debater, because he had been without pre actice in e xtem pore 
speech, and was too fastidious to trust himself to angen nedi- 
tated discourse. He was both too much and too little of a 
man to be ane xpe rt ps rly leader. Ile was at the head of the 
sumeiihes on Foreign Affairs all the time he was in the 
H[ouse. With Henry I. Storrs he led the opposition to Pres- 
ideut Jackson’s Indian extermination policy, and deserves to 
be held in perpetual remembrance for espousing the cause of 
an injured and oppressed people who had hone to defend 
them. It was not in fierce debate, or in ranecorous personal 
controversies, or in severe logical demonstration, or in astute 
party management that he excelled. He could not have been 
a Peel, a Palmerston, a Douglass, ora Clay, if he had coveted 
their stirring live Ss. lle made ali impression on cougressional 
literature beyoud his sel speeche Ss. IIe Was a laborious coMm- 
mittee man; and his reports constitute the best models of 
classical reports in the archives of Congress. In the short 
period he served in the United States senate he did much te 
advance his fame to the first ey in its rolls. 

The state has in all periods of history been blessed with 
statesmen who in their quiet studies and cooler meditation 
have refleeted upon the true policies of empire, and illus- 
trated statesmanship with brilliant letters. Sometimes this 
service has been in elaborate treatises, as in the political 
works of Milton and Burke, and shorter, but not less elab- 
orate pamphlets, as in the case of Swift, Jefferson, and 
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others. Mr. Everett was not a writer of political pamphlets, 
of great public works, or a political journalist, to any 
great extent, but the same order of work he effected by the 
numerous popular addresses of a public and statesmanlike 
nature, delivered by him through his entire life. 

The intimate relation of the scholar to statesmanship was 
vindicated most thoroughly in the life and services of Mr. 
Everett. Such a man was Burke in British polities; and 
such also was Guizot in modern French politics. Mr. Everett 
was in all these labors the critie of the past; he did not 
guide the present or mould the future. He originated no 
philosophy of literary history, but he dressed the common 
theories of literary life in new and interesting forms. 

His diplomatic services were both honorable to him and 
serviceible to hiscountry. Tle was American Minister at the 
Court of St. James, from 1841 to 1845, and acted as Secretary 
of State for a considerable period after the death of Mr. 
Webster. The diplomatic papers of Everett may be placed, 
without disadvantage, beside those of the most distinguished 
diplomatists. They are of the literary class. George Can- 
ning is much nearer to him in tone and style than Castlereagh 
or Russell. 

There were two occasions when he required the highest 
order of literary diplomacy, and he has left two docu- 
ments which will hold an important place in our diplo- 
matic records as long as any part of them remains in 
the memory of men. The one was his elaborate state 
paper, written when he held the office of Secretary of 
State, in Mr. Fillmore’s administration, in regard to our 
policy as to the purchase of Cuba. The other was a short 
time prior, written during Mr. Webster’s occupation of the 
State Department. It related to the conduct of our govern- 
ment touching the Ilungarian war. This is known in diplo- 
matic circles as the “Hulseman Letter’. It was nominally 
a document of Mr. Webster’s: but it is believed to be a 
well established fact that it came from Mr. Everett’s 
pen. The facts, as we understand them, were these :— 
Chevalier J. G. Hulseman, the Austrian chargé d’affairs, 
under date of thirtieth of September, 1850, addressed a 
communication to the state department, complaining in 
rude terms of the conduct of the government of the United 
States in sending a private agent to Europe for the purpose 
of obtaining information as to the facts and prospects of the 
Hungarian insurrection. This was construed as an act of 
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unfriendly interference with the domestic affairs of the Aus- 
trian monarchy. Mr. Webster was not in good health at the 
time, and was besides burdened with excessive labors; and 
he was also about to take his summer journey to the North. 
He communicated the document to Mr. Everett at an 
evening’s interview at Washington and desired him to draw 
are ply toit. The secretary left the next morning for his 


journey and it was agreed that Mr. Everett should subse- 


quently meet him a‘ his paternal homestead in Franklin, 
N. H., andsubmit to his inspecton the reply he should draw. 
This was subsequently done, and Mr. Webster was so well 
satisfied that he used Everett’s draft substantially os he drew 
it. This letter is dated December 2 Ist, 1850, and is pt li blish ed 
with Mr. Webster’s a correspondence.* It is an 
elaborate document and places the policy y of our government 
in relation to the free movements in Europe upon a truly 
American basis, while it administers to the representative 
of Austria such a castigation as has since saved us from any 
repetition of similar diplomatic impertinence. 

The times in which he was a diplomatist were most]; 
peaceful rather than turbulent. How he would have sue- 
ceeded in the storms of diplomacy there can hardly be two 
opinions among either his admirers or his detractors. He was 
by nature, inclination, and training unfitted for such a serv- 
ice at such a time. He would have been no — for the 
Richelieus, the Napoleons, the Talleyrands or the Metter- 
nichs of diplomatic history. He would have deeieal their 
duplicity, and scorned their meanness, but still he would have 
been no equal for them in the plots and counterplots of in- 
trigue. It was therefore fortunate for him, and for the pub- 
lic interests, that the times required the wisdoin of modera- 
tion and the refinement of elegant letters, rather than arro- 
gance, duplicity, fraud or deception. As early as 1550, he 
announced that he hoped to be able to execute a diplomatic 
project, to which he had devoted a good deal of time for many 
emai for which he had collected ample mate rials—that - 
a systematic tre atise on the law of n: itions, more especl lly 
reference to those questions which have been discussed Ave 
tween the governments of the United States and Europe 
since the peace of 1783. This project he never executed. 
He also contemplated a course of lectures on the law of 
nations at the Cambridge Law School, but he died before he 

* See Webster's works Edited by Edward Everett, VI; 491 
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had commenced their delivery and before he had advanced in 
their preparation beyond the composition of the first of the 
series. These works would have added to his fame as a 
statesman and diplomatist, and supplied an important desid- 
eratum in American public literature. 

As a writer, an author and a literary character, lie now 
demands review. After all that can be said of mere public 
aspects, the more pleasing attitude of Mr. Everett is in the 
calin quiet of his study. Here we behold the scholar at his 
labors ; the academic orator in his laboratory. It is asa lite- 
rary orator that Mr. Everett will live longest. He has left 
durable memorials of his efforts; this was his forte, and he 
doubtless felt it to beso. Many wondered that he could so 
actively devote himself so late in life, to such apparently 
ephemeral labors. But each speech was a new chapter added 
to the collection which was to carry him to posterity. 

Considered purely as an author, Mr. Everett’s life 
was a useful one. There was scarcely a field of writing 
into which he had not entered. He wrote no historical 


work, but his addresses abound in the highest order of 


historical narrative. Asa writer of popular biography, his 
lives of Stark and of Washington were creditable perform- 


ances ; his life of Webster gave him rank with the best of 


American biographers. 

Mr. Everett was for many years the editor of the North 
American Review; his collected articles from that journal 
will form a valuable portion of his miscellaneous works. 
He did not adorn his writings with great original ideas. 
His was the cooler survey of a scholar, bringing the treasures 
of elaborate culture to all he attempted. We do not wit- 
ness in his pages the hard head of the logician, or the deep 
meditation of the metaphysician, or the great discoveries 
of the scientific master, or the comprehension of the origi- 
nating statesman; but the beauty and grace of the culti- 
vated scholar are seen in every page even on the most 
trifling topic. 

The question naturally oceurs as to how much mind such 
labors exhibit, in comparison with the great scientific thinker, 
the artist, the poet, the historian, the dramatist, the practical 
philosopher. His writings had in view the education and ele- 
vationof the American people ; and it is probable that they had 
much influence in this respect. But it was not their eleva- 
tion in great scientific truths, or practical philosophy that he 
aimed at. He rarely exhibits a new truth or a great prac- 
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tical one, such as abound in Franklin’s writings. His mis- 
sion was the popularizing of American literature. He sought 
to bring the people into communication with literature, and 
to carry literature to the door of the humblest man. Chan- 
ning labored in the same field. These are useful efforts, but 
not as high on the lists of fame as those of the more ela- 
borate writers. 

Whatever he touched headorned. Some would not con- 
cede to his productions the highest order ot excellence, 
either in thought or execution, simply because it bore 
the impress of Everett, rather than of some different mind. 
Such have been accustomed to deride him as a small man, 
because, forsooth, he had more culture and less strength 
than two or three other leading thinkers of our country, like 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Marshall, Webster, or Calhoun. Others 
habitually put an under-estimate upon him from the char- 
acter of most of his literary services. He is unfavorably 
contrasted with Irving, because he did not, like him, write 
history and romance ; with Bryant, because he did not de- 
vote himself to poetry ; with Bancroft and Preseott, because 
he did not leave behind him great historial product tions. We 
might, in turn, as correctly complain of their short coming, 
because they did not, also, make great orations, and entrance 
the senate house by their eloquence. 

sut it is as an oratorical author, that he is most conspic- 
uous in authorship; indeed had he written nothing besides 
his spoken addresses he would have ranked very high as an 
American author. If from his capacity as a_ thinker, 
his record as a statesman, and his labors as a scholar, we 
turn to his capacity as a popular and academical orator, we find 
much more to commend and much less to eriticise. It isasa 
popular orator that Everett is destined to live longest. This he 
himself must have anticipated; hence the multiplicity, extent 
and elaboration of his contributions to this species of the lit- 
erature of oratory. From 1824 to 1865, he was the leading 
literary and patriotic orator of America. Had he possessed 
a more compact and — intellect he would have been 
less adapted to this work ; for he would have been too heavy, 
too logical and too elaborate to interest, instruct and e a n 
his audiences. His education enhanced this adaptation of his 
nature ; his great elaboration and exhaustless industry ; his 
intense and life-long enthusiasm for a vocation of which 
most men, capable of greater things, would tire in early man- 
hood ; his memory of words, his power of dramatic, pic tur- 
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esque description, and his freedom from the cares and toils 
of active business; all these made it certain that he, if any 
one, ought to succeed in that work. 

These labors were immense, the topics were numerous, 
the discussions popular and oratoric, rather than logical 
and philosophical. Exact, exhaustive and elaborate treat- 
ment of a great topic, was simply impossible within such 
limits and before a popular audience. The ephemeral and 
gossamer nature of all spoken literature is obvious; it is 
adapted to the hour and it can rarely survive it. It has not 
the material of immortality. Everett’s orations one hundred 
years hence will be read as models of literary oratory, 
but not as depositories of thought and indices of great 
truths. Some of them will be deemed exceedingly ephemeral 
in topie and unimportant in occasion; but in regard to 
the most impressive labors of the orator, a careful reading 
will satisfy the eandid eritie how possible it is for a skillful 
rhetorician to dignify and decorate the most insignificant 
theme with charms seemingly quite foreign to mere common- 
place oratory. there are, however, many others of a diffe- 
rent and a higher order; and these alone are enough to 
establish a splendid monument of academical oratory. 

Ile seldom or never made a speech or remarks of ten 
minutes’ duration without carefully writing them out and 
furnishing a copy of his manuscript to the newspaper, and 
having the printed slip addressed to other presses before 
the delivery of the speech. This made a new era in spoken 
eloquence ; but he mistakes who does not to the fullest ex- 
tent avail himself of it. All men who seek to influence the 
publie mind by speeches, beyond the immediate audience 
addressed, find such a plan necessary, not only by way of 
disseminating their ideas to the larger audience of the read- 
ing world, but. also, as a means of protecting themselves 
against garbled reports and blundering statements. 

le early entered and long remained in the field as a Ly- 
ceum orator. In these labors he aimed at educating a peo- 
ple, and they gave him a reputation for literary benevo- 
lence; but they impaired his standing with high-toned 
scholars and public men; and some anong the people for 
whom he labored and sacrificed, were ungrateful enough 
to believe that he gave his tongue and his pen to their 
cause because he wanted the ability and lacked the en- 
erey for more profound investigations. He, however, had 
his two-fold reward: in the general esteem of all true 
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scholars who thought the scholarly character best  illus- 
trated when turned to the profit of the masses of the 
people; and in the grateful adiniration of the masses who 
could appreciate the motive of his sacrifice and the value of 
his labors. 

As an orator of our national festivals, he was of the 
highest merit. He labored most assiduously and faithfully 
in this direction from early to latest life. He did not write 
American history, out he popularized it. He made the 
American people understand the story of their fathers. 
Our national and loeal history had, before his day, been 
written with research and ability. He added little to this 
original stock ; but he leavened the who!e mass with the glow 
of a warm and hearty enthusiasm. Ile clothed the skele- 
ton form in the garb of life. He was the oratorical artist 
of American history ; he evolved laws of civilization as well 
as recorded mere eveuts. He was the herald of our future 
as well as the chronicler of our past. The great west early 
warmed his imagination and inspired his eloquence. Foreign 
nations, struggling to be free, found in him a warm adyo- 
cate; tyrannical nations found in him, if not a coarse and 
violent, still a firm and effectual check. Greece, Ireland, 
Hungary, Italy, bear witness to his eloquent tongue and 
warm heart. If he once flattered the represeutatives of 
Russia, while her hands were red with the martyr blood of 
Poland, it was because Russia had devoted herself to works 
of real civilization, and also because Russia was friendly to 
our country, and that we then stood in need of all her friend- 
ship as a counterbalance to England and France, each seek- 
ing a pretext for turning unfriendly feelings into unfriendly 
acts. 

A speaker is, primarily, to be tested by his spoken word ; 
not as he has it in his manuscript, or as it will appear in 
print, but as it comes from the mouth and falls upon the 
audience. A careful study of his art and mature prepara- 
tion for each oceasion, must be the rule in all such set 
oceasions as those on which he appeared. Ile is said to 
have elaborately investigated and carefully meditated his sub- 
ject ana made his brief before he began to compose addresses, 
but the labor of committing to paper, artistic as that work 
appears to be, is said to have been rapidly executed. From 
the labor of composition in the study, let us follow him to 
the assembly he is to address. 

The elegant oration is before him. It is like the finished 
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sculptor’s work. It is said that it is already in his memory 
from the manual act of putting it on paper. He now pre- 
sents himself to the audience ; he is without a note or a brief. 


It is the perfection of recitation; it is the highest effort of 


mere acted oratory. Every word is well rounded. Every 
ttitude is nicely balanced, with a view to each part and to 
the combined whole. The points are exquisitely made. The 
fervor is duly curbed, and never allowed to run to extrava- 
gance or fiction. The action is rich, varied, and chaste. 

The address interests, but it does not electrify ; it pleases, 
but it does not move ; it is elegant, but is not mighty ; it is 
grand, but it is not magnificent. It is the excelling beauty 
of a scholar’s oratory ; it exhibits the highest artistic perfec- 
tion of academic eloquence. It is the scholar stooping to the 
masses. We occasionally feel that if there could be less 
art and more soul, it would rise to perfect eloquence. All 
this is art, but it is of the highest kind. We some times 
feel that if we could have a little more of nature, and less 
of art, it would entrance as well as delight us. The 
manner of Everett was peculiar, and amid many merits 
it had some defects. It was graceful, animated, elegant ; 
but it was rarely forcible, energetic, impassioned; in a 
vord, self-forgettul. The gesture was cold and artificial. 
ILis voice was pleasant but not forcible ; yet it was agreeable, 
and never monotonous. He had more grace but less fervor 
than Choate ; more elegance but less power than Webster ; 
more artificial pomp but less dignity and ease than Clay, 
aud less natural grace than Phillips. The tones of the 
voice, the height of the emotion, the vigor of the declamation, 
the fervor of the style, were all carefully measured. 

There is probably no orator of this age from whose dis- 
courses so large a collection of beauties could be selected. 
He worked up brilliant passages with immense care; but 


elaborating brilliant passages, as such, constitutes one of 


those rhetorical artifices which must be carefully concealed 
or they lose their effect and fail of purpose. Any attempt to 
quote brilliant and beautiful passages from Everett, would 
be to make more than one quotation from almost every ad- 
dress he ever delivered. 

His eloquence is, generally, the purest English. There 
is, however, oce asional deviation from the severest stand- 
urd in the palpable effort after brilliant passages. When 
such efforts appear often or habitually, they are adefect in any 
speaker’s style. It may be pardoned in the spoken address ; 
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the startling point may tell upon the audience, but on the 
printed page it will always fail of recognition as a correct 
specimen of art. He expresses the exact me: ining, generally, 
in few and simple words, There is no repetition of the idea 
and no redundancy in the words. The style may often lack 
energy ; but never grace, and rarely simplici ity. He himself has 
confessed that it was the custom in his earlier day at Cam- 
bridge to admire Johnson, Gibbon and Burke, aud that he 
yielded himself with beyish euthusiasm. 

Although he had a pure ideal in style, he did not always 
fullow its dictates implicitly. Simplicity he always professed 
to regard as the first excellence of style ; but his style was 
not always situple, nor was it always free from extravagance. 

Early in his public career he undertook to indoctrinate 
the American mind with a love for the virtues and an admi- 
ration for the sacrifices of our Puritan ancestry. This was 
needed, but it was subsequently carried a little to excess by 
those not so new in that field of literary V labor. Ile never 
tired of recounting, in moving narrative and picturesque 
phrase, the story of the foundation and early life ef this 
country. Had he only painted with as free a hand our 
ancestors’ failings, denounced their narrow bigotry, their 
cold asceticism and their unnatural warfare upon their 
aboriginal predecessors, he would have given to American 
ideas, in their improved aspects, a lustre which would have 
elevated the moral and intellectual charaeter of the peo- 
ple. Is is true that such topics would have been somewhat 
at variance with the festive character of most of the occasions 
on which he spoke; but wholesome truth and « liscriminating 
laudation are always excusable and seldom injurious. He 
would thereby have made the best use of the natural rever- 
enee of our people for our fathers, by teaching us to avoid 
their defeets and their errors and to improve upon their ideas. 
He did not say severe things where truth required them. 
He indulged habitually in praise. He performed his mission 
however; it was as the orator of the past ; had he lived fifty 
years longer he might or he might not have assumed the 
higher character of a critical guide and safe counsellor in 
American literature, American institutions, American ideas, 
American civilization, and American manners. He might 
thus have elavated the popular heart by telling plain, 
homely, but needful truths. 

He always commauded a fair share of esteem; but until 
the present troubles of the country brought him more in 
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accord with the current of sentiment, he could not be 
called a popular man, in the vulgar sense of that term. He 
was a literary, long before he was a popular, idol. Mere pop- 
ularity is no fair criterion of merit or ability ; he shared the 
obloquy of Webster in his last years, and went down poli- 
tically with the falling fortunes of the W hig party. 

The last decade of his life was the most useful and active 
of the whole, and the labors of the last four of those years 
have enrolled his name higher than those of orators, and 
uf most statesmen. His years and a constitutional timidity 
forbade that he should be ealled upon to render services 
with the sword, but had this been possible tie scholar 
would have willingly become the soldier of the republic. 
There can be no divided opinion upon this period of his life. 
He was ever ready with his hand, his tongue, his purse, to 
serve the public. He was ever loyal, hopeful and active 
in the national cause. He saw the tendene y of public events 
long before the war began. He saw the need of planting 
deep in the public heart the sentiment of nationality, to coun- 
teract the danger of sectionalism and the tendency to State 
independence. He saw in the home, on the banks of the 
Potomac, of the Father of our Country, the seed of a national 
sentiment which might be made a perpetual bond between 
the North and the South. He saw inthe character of Wash- 
ington the cement of national unity. He therefore devoted 
himself to unexampled labor for the purchase, at the expense 
of the people of all sections, of the Mount Vernon estate. 
He even condescended in his old age to become a wee kly 
newspaper writer for the period of an entire year, to swell 
the subseription fund. Since this war has rage ‘d, he has ever 
been ready to say and do all in his power. The Union pa- 
triots of the South found in him a steady, rallying centre ; 
our soldiers were proud of the praise of the great New 
Kogland orator; and gallant tars were made to remember to 
their last breath the name of their benefactor and friend. 

If ever Edward Everett was justly chargeable with cold- 
ness, these noble efforts and trying serifices proved to the 
world that a recluse scholar can carry in his bosom a warm 
heart and a generous nature. If ever it has been suspected 
that he was a vain or an ambitious man, finding the motive 
for his activity in a desire, when years had crept over him, to 
see his name in the newspapers and keep himself before the 
public the same as in earlier life, all such must have acknow- 
ledged they did him injustice in such a suspicion when they 
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saw the liberality of his pecuniary contributions, and his hum- 
ble practical labors, in ill health too, forthe greatcause. The 
$100,000 he helped to raise for suffering East Tennessee, and 
his later efforts in behalf ofthe suffering people of Savannah, 
indicate louder than any words the generous, honest, disin- 
terested beneficence of the man. 

We saw him the last time he spoke in that Hall, less than 
a week prior to his deatf, on the delivery of his plea for the 
suffering people of Savannah. Forty years had intervened 
since he began his career as a popular orator. He looked 
care-worn. His limbs and hands were tremulous. He rose 
amid peal on peal of welcome. Wit, wisdom, eloquence, 
pathos, followed in an affluent stream. The speech as printed 
Is not so spirited as it was when delivered. There might 
have been occasions in his oratorical life of higher intellectual 
character ; but there could have been none whieh reflects 
more credit upon his heart. 

Ships were named after him; popular hotels sought his 
name; streets, children, were called after him. Ile has de- 
scended to the tomb full of honors and years, leaving a bril- 
liant fame. If his life may safely be declared useful, and 
honorable, with how much truer significance may his 
death be said to have been fortunate and happy! He was 
torn by ho racking pains, wearied by no wasting disease, 
hurried by no accident or violence from earth; but almost 
unconsciously and instantly, as if by the prophet’s transla- 
tion, he passed from the highest scenes of earth to the still 


loftier scenes of heaven. 


Arr. VI.—1. Opere di Niccoto Macmiave.u, Cittadino e Segre- 
tario Fiorentino. 10 vols. Milano, 1804. 

2. The Hist ry of Florence and of the Affairs of Italy Jrom the 

earliest times to the Death of Lore 0 the, lag vif ent, t ether 

with The Prince, and various Historical Tracts. By Nicco.o 

Macutavetnr. London: Bohn, 1854. 


3. Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtschrieber. Berlin: 1824. 
THERE is no more remarkable phenomenon of the human 


mind than the impressions made by the same object or ex- 
pression on different persons. Those acted upon thus vari- 
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ously may be brothers; their education and training from 
infaney may be alike; yet they may form opinions diame- 
tric: ally opposite, even of what the oy have been e ye-witnesses 
to. This tact is of the greatest importance in its influence 
on society, but it receives little attention; it is but rarely 
that any allowance is made for it. The different estimates 
formed of the writings and character of the famous Secretary 
of the Florentine Republic afford a striking illustration ot 
this ; for, while some regard him as branded with eternal in- 
famy, others venerate him as a benefactor of mankind ; and 
that there are honest, conscientious men among both parties 
is beyond dispute. The books written by the accusers and 
defenders of Machiavelli for three centuries and a half would 
form quite a library by themselves ; but all have not been 
sufficient to decide the question at issue. The difficulty is 
the same in this case as in almost all others of the same 
kind; too much zeal and acrimony are displayed on each 
side. 

It will be our endeavor in the present paper to examine 
all the evidence carefully and dispassionately, especially the 
work upon which his accusers condemn the author. Nor 
shall we merely give our impressions of what we find in our 
examination; we will present the reader with materials 
which will enable him to form an opinion of his own. Un- 
til we have made some progress in this undertaking, we will 
pass no judgment pro or con, further than to remark, that a 
man of undoubted genius, over whose grave the dust of three 
centuries and a half has passed, may well claim that even his 
acknowledged faults be treated with as much indulgence as 
the cause of truth, justice, and morality will allow. 

Betore we take any notice of Machiavelli’s works, it will 
be proper to give a brief glance at his life, since all know 
how much depends not only on one’s education, but also on 
the subordinate influences s by which he has been surrounded 
in his youth. So far as we have any evidence, the best sen- 
timents were instilled into the mind of Niccolo Machiavelli 
from his childhood until he arrived at mature age. Norcan it be 
said that the time or place in which he lived was of a char- 
ucter to account for hisalleged want of principle. He was born 
in Florence in May, 1469, and among his contemporaries were 
such men as Ariosto, Guicciardino, Trissino, Cardinal Bem- 
bo, Leo X., and the elder Tasso. Dante and Angelo (the lat 
ter, also one of his contemporaries) were natives of Florence, 
but neither has been charged with any particular turpitude ; 
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on the contrary, both are distinguished for their stern integ- 
rity and uprightness of character. Nor was Machiavelli of 
mean extraction. His family was descended from the an- 
cient marquesses of Tuscany, and traced its origin to a Mar- 
quis Ugo, who flourished in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. His ancestors were hereditary lords of Montespertoli ; 
and we are told that fifty members of the family were at va- 
rious times elected prior, one of the highest officers of gov- 
eyiment. Niccolo’s father, Bernardo, was a jurisconsult and 
treasurer of the march. His mother, Bartolomea, was 
equally well descended, being the daughter of Steffuno Nelli, 
whose ancestors were the ancient counts of Borgonuovo, 
who flourished in the tenth century. 

We are particular in noting these facts as to the de- 
scent and family of Machiavelli, because many have inferred 
from an observation in his dedication of the Prince to Lo- 
renzo de Medici, that he was of mean extraction as well as 
poor; We mean that in which he says: ‘It from your ele- 
vated position you should condescend to look down on a per- 
son in my lowly station, you will see how long and unworthily I 
have been persecuted by the extreme and unrelenting 
malevolence of fortune.” It is sufficiently evident from all 
the circumstanees, that he merely alludes to the misery to 
which he had been reduced by his enemies. We need hardly 
observe, that, had the fact been otherwise, mean extraction 

r pove rty would not have justified such base conduct as is 
atiribute dto Machiavelli. What the sentence quoted trom 
the dedication goes to prove in reality, is that he set no value 
on hereditary titles or aristocratic descent. Nor was he the 
first of his family who entertained views similarly democra- 
tic. Wehave suflicient evidence of this in the tact that his 
father had surrendered his titles and his prestige of an illus- 
trious ancestry, in order to become a private citizen of Flor- 
ence. 

All we learn of his mother is entirely to the lady’s 
credit. She was not only well educated, but possessed po- 
etical talent of no mean order. There is good reason to 
believe that it was she who gave young Niccolo the principal, 
if not the only instructions he received until he was ten years 
old. Indeed, some are of opinion that she was his principal 
tutor until he was fifteen. Bayle tells us that he understood 
but little Latin, but that he was in the service of a learned 
man who pointed out beautiful passages to him in ancient 
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authors. and allowed him to insert them in his writings.* 
This is by no means a satisfactory statement. In one of the 
editions of his works now before us we have several essays 
written in the Latin language, and we have two drafts of 
his will in the same language, which are also from his pen. 
None of these is such as one who merely understood a smat- 
tering of Latin could have written. But had he left us 
no specimeus of his Latin composition, his works throughout 
are so deeply imbued with the classie spirit, that it would have 
been impossible to consider the subject fully without com- 
ing to the conelusion that he must have been familiar 
with the language of Livy and Tacitus. 

The learned man to whom Bayle refers as having ena- 
bled Machiavelli to seem learned if he was not so in reality, 
was Marcello de Virgilio de Adriani, one of the chief officers 
of the Florentine Court of Chancery. But this functionary 
had been the teacher of Machiavelli; the truth is that he took 
his former papil into his service because he knew from ex- 
perience that he was abundantly qualified for the position 
both by nature and education. He remained five years in 
the chancery office. During this time he devoted all his 
leisure hours to study, but, as we are told, without neglect- 
ing any of his duties. Then, if we believe that he entered 
the service of Adriani possessed of a liberal education, as 
most of his biographers tell, we are bound to conelude that 
the influence ot five years’ study on such a mind must have 
been great. But we have much better proofs of the fact 
in his writings than any syllogisms could afford. It will be 
well to bear this in mind in examining the charges pre- 
ferred against him; we must not forget at the same time, 
that, although the tendency of education is to elevate the 
moral sentiments and to restrain the grosser impulses of our 
nature, there have been those who had the advantage of the 
best instructors, who availed themselves of that advantage 
so far as the acquisition of knowledge was concerned, and 
were also highly gifted by nature, that proved, nevertheless, 
to be bad men. Who, for example, had better opportuni- 
ties In this respect than Nero, the pupil of Seneca? It was 
in vain the great philosopher and moralist endeavored to 
inspire his pupil with sentiments of justice and humanity ; 


>] 


he cou | not save even his own lite trom the tyrant. The 


Il ne savait que peut de Latin; mais il fut au service d’un savant homme 
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pupil of Aristotle was not indeed a bad man; but that Alex- 
ander was guilty of more than one murder the victim of 
which had been de ‘votedly attached to his person, is be yond 
doubt. Another illustrious ex: ample we find in the life and 
character of Bacon. None have ventured to deny that the 
author of the Novum Organum was liberally educated ; but 
his education did not restrain him from the most corrupt 
peactions. Although these are exceptional cases, they are 
sufficient to admonish us that before we acquit Machiavelli 
of the ec] narges pre fe Te “d against him, we shoul l have st ronger 
evidence in support of his innoeence than the mere fact that 
his training had been good. But whatever instruction Ma- 
chiavelli received from Adriani, it is certain that the more 
the latter knew about him the more he esteemed his talents 
and intelligence; and that all who knew him in his youth 
formed a similar estimate of him is equally well attested. 
Thus, when Adriani was promoted to the rank of high 
chan ic ‘ellor, he recom nended Machiavelli as fully capable of 
fulfilling his own former oftice, that of chancellor of the 
second court. There were four other candidates for this 
office; but Maehiavelli was elected by a large majority. 
This shows what his fellow-citizens in general thought of 
him at the time. It it be urged that the people at large 
ure but indifferent judges of the qualifications or merits of 
those who ask their sullrages, We must admit the foree of the 
arguimnent 5 but we find that those who were confessedly the 
best judges fully ratified the estimate of the people. In 
prool of this we need only mention, that in one imnonth after 
Machi ivelli’s election to the ¢ haneellorship of the second court, 
he was appoints d Secretary to the Council of Ten,a position 
which of all others required most intelligence and ability, 
and which he held for fourteen years; until the democratic 
government was overthrown by the return of the Medici to 
Florence. : 

No Ww let us see how had Maehi: ivelli condue te d hi Lise lt 
during these fourteen years. It is admitted by all that it 
was In This power to do much mischief to his fellow-citizens, 
had he been so disposed ; that he could at least have enriched 
himself and his family is beyond dispute. But there is no 
evidence that he availed himself of his position to do any in- 
jury to those whom he had best reason to regard as his ene- 
mies ; we have abundant evidence, upon the other hand, that 
he retired from the seeretaryship a poor man, whereas his 
predecessor had accumulated wealth in half the time. It was 
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not alone his duties as secretary Machiavelli was required to 
perform ; he was also sent on every important embassy. He 
went four times as plenipotentiary to the French court, 
twice to that of the Emperor Maximilian, and twice also to 
that of the Pope, not to mention several minor embassies. 
His numerous letters, written from these different courts, 
are of great value. They are, indeed, not as lengthy as the 
letters of some of our modern secretaries; but, unlike the 
latter, they are replete with instruction on all subjects in 
which the Florentine re publie could be supposed to have 
any interest. Nor do we find one remark or suggestion in 
these ree such as we should expect from the author of 
the Prince; on the contrary, the substance of his counsels is 
that the government should maintain a peaceful and friendly 
spirit in the settlement of difficulties ; that it shoul 1 provide 
for an upright and strict administration of justice; and, 
above all, that it should make the burden of taxes as light 
as possible. 

But not only did Machiavelli instruct his fellow-cit- 
izens in statesmanship and diplomacy; he also taught them 
the art of war. “ Let us observe,” says Voltaire, “ that the 
arrangements, the marching, and the evolutions of battalions 
were revived in Europe by one who was not a military man 
—by Machiavelli, a secretary at Florence. Battalions three, 
four, and five dee p; batt ilions advaneing upon the enemy ; 
battalions in square, to avoid being cut off in a rout; batta- 
lious four deep, sustained by others in column; battalions 
flanked by cavalry—all are his. He taught all Europe the 
art of war; it had long been practised without being 
known.’’* Machiavelli was also the first of the moderns to 
indicate the most necessary qualities of a soldier.‘ First,” 
he says, “he must have gagliardia (alert vigor), he must 
have a quick and sure eye, in which there must also be a 
little gaiety, a strong neck, a wide breast, a muscular arm, 
round loins—all indicating strength and agility. But above 
all,” he adds, ‘a soldier must be actuated by honor; for 
war is but too great a corrupter of morals.” The work in 
which these remarks occur is no mere pamphlet written for 
amusement, but an elaborate treatise in seven books, illus- 
trated with plates, and entitled Dell’ Arte Della Guerra. 
The main object of this work was to show the Italian peo- 
ple that they were able to recover their freedom without 


* Dict. Phil., art. Battalion. 
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the assistance of the foreign mercenaries so generally em- 
ployed in the states of Italy. 

His Discourses on the five first books of Livy,* con- 
stitute another able work, the object of which is to 
show how a republic may be maintained and how it 
is exposed to ruin. We are told by Filippo Nerli, one 
of his commentators, that he was induced to write 
these discourses and those on the art of war by a 
number of young men who were in the habit of assembling 
from all parts of the city in a garden in the suburbs. Be 
this as it may, both works have attracted attention in every 
age ; and among the writers of eminence who have availed 
themselves freely of the observations and suggestions which 
they contain are Montesquieu and Rousseau. So valu- 
able are the discourses on Livy especially, that they would 
be extensively used in high schools and colleges throughout 
Europe and America, were it not for the prejudices enter- 
tained against the author for the reason already alluded to. 
For the same reason his history of Florence is little known, 
although undoubtedly one of the greatest historical works 
of modern times—a work which has excited the admiration 
of the most competent critics of every enlighten d country. 
“Tn style and historic skill he is uniqu ge says Frederick 
Schlegel, “worthy of the first rank ot Italian, and indeed 
modern, prose writers generally, and fairly comparable to 
the first historians of antiquity. With the energy, simpli- 
city, and straightforwardness of Cesar, he joins the profound 
reflection of Tacitus, and is more lucid than the latter. He 
has taken no one writer as a model; but, saturated with the 
essential spirit of classical antiquity, he seems to have made it 
his second nature te employ the forcible, animated, and ap- 
propriate expressions of the most brilliant ancient writers.’’t 
All competent judges give a similar estimate of the work ; 
yet, as we have said, it is rarely used in any educational in- 
stitution, even in Italy. It consists of eight books, begin- 
ning with the year 1215, and ending with Lorenzo de Me- 
dici in 1492. It was undertaken at the suggestion of Pope 
Clement VIL., but, like many great works, it was never fin- 
ished. We see from the author’s letters that he in- 
tended to add at least two books more to it : but death pre- 
venfed him trom carrying out his wishes. When he saw 


De’ Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio. 
Schl l's Hist. of Literature, Lecture IX 
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his end approaching, he made the best use he could of the 
materials he had collected, in presenting them to Guicciar- 
dini. 

No historical works are written in a more serious style 
than those of Machiavelli. Those who read them would 
have little doubt that, if the author attempted to write any- 
thing for the stage, it would be a tragedy ; but the fact was 
otherwise. His La Mandragola and La Clizi are the first 
regular dramas written since the time of the Romans, but 
both are comedies. ‘Il fit une comedie,” says Bayle, “ sur 
le modele des anciens Grecs, qui reussit admirablement.” The 
Greek author whom he imitated in his plan was Aristo- 
phanes ; and Voltaire preferred the imitation to the origi- 
nal. This is, indeed, exaggerated praise ; it is a whim of the 
author of the Henriade, like that of preferring not only Vir- 
vil, but also Ariosto, to Homer. But were the Clcuds of 
Aristophane s and the Mandrag la of Machiavelli compared 
to each other, as to their results or the influence they pro- 
duced, it is by no means clear that the palm of superiority 
could be awarded to the Greek poet; for in Florence, as well 
as in Athens, many prominent men found themselves ex- 
pose lto the ridicule and seorn of their fellow-citizens. It 
seems, however, that the comedy of Machiavelli which pro- 
duced most effect in this way has never been published. 
We are told that so many felt deeply hurt by it, that the 
author was induced to destroy the manuscript; but it is 
proper to add that this is somewhat inconsistent with the 
account that the Cardinal de Medici was so well pleased 
with the piece, that, after he was elected Pope, (Leo X.,) he 
caused even the decorations of the theatre and the dresses of 
the actors as well as the actors themselves to be transported 
to Rome, in order that he might see at his own court a repre- 
sentation that had afforded him so much delight at Florence.* 

sut the most famousof all Machiavelli’s works is JZ Prin- 
cipe. It is this which has led so many eminent and illustri- 
ous men to exert their talents and their influence to aflix the 
stigma of infamy to his name. Nor have they done so in vain ; 
for they have sueceeded in convincing at least half the 


world—probably two-thirds of the most intelligeut—that he 








* After alluding to the success of the Mandragola, and reminding us tQjat 
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has been imitatedby Rousseau, M. Laharpe adds Pout iparfaite qu'est p 
nous cette | elle donna le premiere idée de Vintrigue et du dialogue com 
ique, comme la S te du Trissin fut la premiere tragédie composé+ d'apri 
les regles d’ Aristote Cours de Litterature, tome iv., p 
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was no better than a monster. We have already remarked 
in general terms that there is but too much in the work un- 
der consideration which seems to justify the worst charge 
made against the author, namely, that of his being an abet- 
tor of the most atrocious crimes which even tyrants can be 
guilty of. We now proceed to give some extracts from the 
work, so that the reader may be able to judge for hitaself as 
to the motives and meaning of the author. “ For my part,” 
he says, in dedicating the work to Lorenzo de Medici, “ my 
anxiety to present myself to the notice of your highness with 
the best proof of my devotion has not enabled me to discover 
amongst all I possess, anything that I esteem more, or ac- 
count so valuabie, as a knowledge of the actions of celebrated 
men—a knowledge acquired by a long experience of modern 
times and a diligent perusal of the ancients.” The substance 
of this knowledge and experience is, that a prince should leave 
no obstacle in his way in his efforts to maintain his power ; 
he must shrink from nothing, however horrible or atrocivus, in 
carrying out his ideas, whether his object be to conquer ano- 
ther people, or to hold in subjugation those over whom he 
rules. In showing * aa the kingdom of Darius, conquered 
by Alexander, remained with his successors after his death,” 
he says: « Thus, whoever attacks the Turks should expect to 
find them united, and must depeud more ou his own strength 
than on their division. But once vanquished and their armies 
absolutely put to rout, nothing more is to be feared, except the 
family of the prince. That one extinct, all further apprehension 
is at an end, since no one else will have interest among the 
people.”’* Here it is plainly intimated to the conqueror, that 
if he wishes to maintain his conquest, he must not hesitate to 
see that the whole family of the prince whom he has despoiled 
is extinet. 

He shows that in seizing on a country like France, 
the prince must expect to encounter more difficulties; ** Here 
one may easily secure an entrance by gaining over (bribing) 
certain nobles of the kingdom, among whom there will always 
be a party discontented and fond of change.”’+ The country 
may be conquered in this way; but there will be so many to 
destroy that some must escape, and therefore it may be better 
upon the whole not to attempt the conquest of a nation like 
France. ‘“ Nor will it be sufficient in this case,” says Machi- 
avelli, “ to destroy th family of the prince ; there still remain the 


* Chap. iv. t Ib. 
VOL. X.——"NO. XX. 8 
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nobles of the kingdom to take the lead of new parties, and as 
those can neither be satisfied nor destroyed, the conquest will 
be lost, &e.’’* That is, if both the nobles and the family of 
the dethroned prince could be conveniently massacred, it 
would be all very well; but since this cannot be done, it is 
best to try nations that are differently constituted. 

In Chapter V., princes are told how cities and principali- 
ties should be governed, which before they were subdued 
lived under their own laws. “ There are three ways,” he 
says, “of maintaining them. The first ts to ruin them; the 
second to inhabit them; the third is to leave them in the en- 


joyment of their laws, rendering them tributary, and estab- 


lishing there a small council to form a government, which 
may keep their country in peace,” &e. He not only gives 
the first place to the method of destruction, but he proceeds 
to give reasons why it is, upon the whole, thesurest. ‘ The 
Lacedemonians,” he says, “and the Romanus furnish us with 
examples of these different ways of retaining a state. The 
first governed Athens by founding there a government compos- 
ed of a few persons ; nevertheless they afterwards lost them.”’t 
This shows that the Lacedemonians did not pursue the right 
course; their mistake was that they did not strangle, poi- 
son, or crucify the principal inhabitants, instead of try- 
ing to humor them with even the shadow of a local govern- 
ment! Lest any prince might be so stupid as not to un- 
derstand this, the author adds: *“* The Romans, to make sure 
of Capua, Carthage, and Numantia, destroyed them and did not 
lose them.” Even this is not deemed sufficiently explicit. 
The author would have his readers understand, that when 
the Romans pursued a less energetic course they failed in 
their attempt. ‘ They were,” he says, “ on the contrary, de- 
sirous to hold Greece in the same manner the Spartans had 
done, by restoring tts liberty and its laws ; this mode did not, 
however, suecced, and they were compelled at last to destroy several 
cities of Greece in order to retain their country ; and doubt- 
less that was the safest way, for otherwise, whoever becomes 
master of a free state,and does not destroy it, may expect to be 
ruined by at himself’t Thus, aceording to Machiavelli, it is 
much better that several populous cities and their inhabi- 
tants should be destroyed than that one prince should be 
“ruined!” In the opinion of Machiavelli, it is not likely 
that there will be much trouble with a people who have 
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been in the habit of living under a prince, after the family 
of that prince has become extinct. In this case all it is 
necessary to make away with is the royal family; but this 
must be effe ctually done. Neither male nor female, youth 
nor age, must be spared ! It is different, however, in states 
accustomed to freedom. ‘In republics, on the contrary,” says 
Machiavelli, ** the resentment of citizens is stronger and more 
active, the desire of vengeance more animated, and the remem- 
brance of their ancient liberty will not permit them to en- 


joy a single instant of repose, so that the surest means is 


either to destroy them, or to live among them (talché la piu 
sicura via é epignerle r abitarvi). Thus, in the case of repub- 
lies, he gives the preference to the plan of destruction. 

It seems difficult to believe that any one who has ever 
had a friend or relative, or who was capable of any human 
feeling, could calmly and deliberately give expression to such 
sentiments; yet such is the animus of the Prince from begin- 
ning to end. If he had made such remarks as we have 
quoted, only in one chapter, or two or three, it might be said 
that he was in an unhappy frame of mind when he made 
them ; but he reeurs to the same ideas again and again, and 
presents them in every form. In one place, he P ainly re- 
commends the method of destruction as the best; in another, 
he shows how the ancients had availed themselves of it ; in 
another, he gives happy examples of its practice among the 
moderns, &e. Thus, in speaking, in Chapter VIL., “ of new 
principalities acquired by foreign aid or good fortune,” he 
has great admiration to bestow on Cesar Borgia, because, 
although he was not successful in maintaining his power, he 
allowed no seruple to prevent him from putting all in his 
power out of the way who were likely to restrain his ambi- 
tion. “Tf, therefore,” he says, “ we examine the whole con- 
duct of Borgia, we shall see how fine a foundation he laid for 
future greatness. This examination will not be super- 
fluous ; for I know no better li sson for the instruction of a prince 
than is afforded by the actions and U rampli of the duke ; for 
if the measures he adopted did not succeed, it was not his 
fault, but rather owing to the perversity of fortune.” 

Had this remark been made by one who was not acquaint- 
ed with the character of Borgia, or who was not aware of his 
atrocities, it would not have been strange, as all cannot know 
what is the conduct of those whom they meet daily in the or- 
dinary intercourse of life. But no one knew “the duke” better 
than Machiavelli, or perhaps, as well. This, indeed, he proves 
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to us himself, as we shall presently see. Passing over the 
admiring account given of Borgia’s general plans for elevat- 
ing himself by the ruin of others, we come to where Machia- 
velli tells us that “‘ the duke determined therefore neither to 
depend on fortune, nor on the arms of another prince. He 
began by weakening the party of the Orsini and Colonni at 
Rome, by corrupting all the persons of distinction who ad- 
hered to them, either by bribes, appointments, or commands 
suited to their respective qualities, so that in a few months 
a complete revolution was effected in their attachment, and 
they all came over to the duke.” This is the mildest part 
of Borgia’s conduct, as described by Machiavelli. “ Having,” 
he continues, * thus humbled the Colonni, he only waited his 
cpportunity for destroying the Orsini. It was not long before 
one offered, of which he did not fail to avail himself.” 

The author gives no details in the Prince of the manner in 
which this was done ; he confines himself to an observation or 
two which, however, are significant enough. ‘ His (Borgia’s) 

affairs once re-established, he grew we ary of re ‘lying on F rance 
ond other foreign allies, and ke resolved to re ly alone on arti- 


hee and dissimulation—a course in Ww hie h he SO well succee de d 


that the Orsini were reconciled to him through the inter- 
vention of Signor Paola, whom he had gained over to his 
interests by all manner of rich presents and friendly offices. 
And this man, being deceived himself, so far prevailed on the 
credulity of the rest that they attended the duke at an inter- 
view at Signigalia, where the y were all put to death.” Thus, 
several members of the best families in Ttaly are invited to a 
friendly interview ; they, suspecting no dece ption, but be- 
lieving that the duke really meant what he said, meet him 
as directed. He has troops in readiness to seize upon them 
at the proper moment, and they are seized accordingly and 
murdered in cold blood ; and this is what Machiavelli gravely 
calls exemplary conduet for a prince! In the same chapter 
(vii.) a little further on, he tells how Borgia had appointed Ra- 
mino d’Oreo as governor, ** a cruel but active man, to whom 
he gave the greatest latitude of power. He very soon ap- 
peased the disturbances, united all parties, and ac quire “l the 
renown of restoring the whole country to peace.” But 
what does the exemplary duke do then % Let Machiavelli 
tellin his own words: ‘ He was aware that the severities 
of Ramino had excited some hatred against him, and resolv- 
ed, therefore, to clear himself from all reproach in the 
minds of the people, and to gain their affection, by show- 
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ing them that the cruelties which had been committed 
did not originate with him, but sole/y in the ferocious 
disposition of his minister. Taking advantage, there- 
fore, of the discontents, he caused Ramino to be massacred 
one morning in the market place, and his body exposed upon 
a gibbet with a cutlass near it stained with blood.’ 

Thus, he instructs his governor to murder every man that 
has the power, and probably the disposition, to thwart his de- 
signs,and then he causes the governor to be dealt with after the 
same fashion. After relating rather a sickening variety of 
‘“ineidents” of this kind, Machiavelli observes: “ Upon a 
thorouch review, therefore, of the duke’s conduct and actions, 
I cannot reproach him with having omitted any precaution, 
and I fiel that he merits being pro} vosed as a model to all who by 
fortune or f yreign arms succee “dj in ac quiring SOVe rel guty. 
As there is no rule without an exception, even Caesar Borgia 
erred in one thing, that is, in not preventing the election of 
Julius IT. to the pontificate. Why should he have prevented 
him? ‘He could not,” says Machiavelli, “nominate the 
prelate whom he wished, but he had it in his power to exclude 
any one whom he disliked. He ought, therefore, never to 
have consented to the election of one of those cardinals 
whom he had memnaery injured, and who might have reason 
to fear him alter his e ‘le ction, for mankind i injure others from 
motives either i hatred or fear.” That is, beeause he 
wronged the cardinal once, he ought to do so whenever an 
op portunity offered. The way it was, the cardinal being 
shocked by his atrocities, did not hesitate to say so; this was 
an unpardonable offence. But the other cardinals who were 
candidates for the pontificate had denounced Borgia in a 
similar manner, with the exceptions of the Cardinal de Rouen 
and the Spanish cardinals, who probably did not know him as 
well as their brethren. Machiavelli, in commenting on this, 
says: ‘The duke, therefore, ought by all means to have 
procured the election of a Spaniard, or in case of failure, 
should have consented to the proposal of the Arehbishop of 
Rouen, but on no account to the nomination of St. Peter and 
Vincula.” The simple meaning of this is, that he should 
not have consented to invest any one with power who knew 
him to be a bad man, and had the honesty and manliness to 
oppose him as such. Nor was it at all necessary to instruct 
Cesar Borgia in this doctrine; he acted upon it without in- 
struction to the utmost of his power, and he failed only be- 
cause, when his influence came to be tested, it proved by no 
means such as his admirer represents it. 
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Lest it might be supposed by the more timid class of 
princes that inasmuch as Cesar Borgia was not successful 
in his plans, notwithstanding the exemplary manner in which 
he murdered all who opposed him, Machiavelli shows in Chap- 
ter VIII. that in general very different results spring 
from such a course when resolutely carried out—a fact which 
affords additional evidence, that, had Borgia only ventured a 
little further in the practice of his favorite theory, it was 
more than probable that hie laudable efforts would have been 

crowned with success. ‘“ Agathocles” hes says, “aSicilian, 
an individual of the “me c le iss, raised himself to the throne 
of Syracuse. He was the son of a potter of dissolute and 
wicked habits, but he conducted himself with infinite ability,’ 
&e. By this means he became pretor of Syracuse, and re- 
solved to make himself sovereign. ‘ Having well weighed 
his purpose, he held a communication with Hamilear, who had 
then command of the Carthaginian army in Sicily. Agatho- 
clesone morning assembled the people and the senate of Syra- 
cuse, under the pretext of deliberating on public affuirs. At 
a given signal he caused all the senators and the richest of the 
inhabitants to be massacred by the soldiery ; after whose 
death he assumed the sovereignty and enjoyed it with- 
out obstruction or molestation.” 

This, of course, is very encouraging. He also shows 
how Oliverotto evinced similar resolution and  cour- 
age. “ He put to death all the discontented who had 
the power to injure him; he established new laws, 
both civil and military ; and in the space of one year he had 
so effectually consolidated his power that he was not only 
firinly est: ablished in the sovere ignty of Fermo, but lad ren- 
dered himself formidable to all his neighbors,” &e. All this 
shows, according to Machiavelli, that in order to succeed in 
securing and maintaining power, the main point is to put as 
many of the discontented out of the way as possible, and do 
so at once; there must be no instalments in work of so im- 
portant acharacter. “ Whence I conclude,” he says, “ that 
the usurper of a state should commit all the cruelties which his 
safety renders necessary at once, that he may never have 
cause to repeat them ; by not re newing them, he will acquive 
the loyalty of his new subjects,” &e. That is, they will be 
so cratetul ‘because they have not been slaughtered them- 
selves like their fellow-citizens, that he may calculate on 
their loyalty! The best writers on the science of govern- 
ment tell us that the system which makes the nearest approach 
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tu the government of the family is the best ; but what would 
be said of the father who would murder every member of his 
family, whom he regarded as at all likely to oppose his plans ; 
would the surviving members be more affectionate to him 
than they would have been had he murdered none, because 
they had been allowed to escape? In our opinion, there is 
much more atrocity than philosophy after all in most of 
the precepts of Machiavelli. But we are not entirely done 
with I/ Principe ) vet We have to notice other precepts still 
more odious and revolting, if possible, than those already 
glanced at. 

In Chapter XVII., he answers, in his peculiar way, the 
question as to whether cruelty is better than clemency, and 
whether it is better to be loved than feared. Here, too, he 
brings forward his favorite model. ‘* Cesar Borgia,” he says, 
‘‘was accounted cruel ; but it was to that cruelty that he was 
indebted for the advantage of uniting Romagna to his other 
dominions.” According to Machiavelli, 1t matters not what 
are the means adopted, provided the results ave favorable to 
him who adopts them.* In regard to being loved or feared 
Machiavelli thinks that “if it is necessary to make a resolu- 
tion, it is safer to be feared than loved. For it may be truly 
affirmed of mankind in general, that they are ungrate ful, fickle, 
timid, dissembling, and self-interested; so long as youcan serve 
them they are entirely devoted to you,” &c. The author 
continues to explain how much better it is for a prince “rather 
to rely on his own resources (that is, his executioners) than on 
the caprice of others.” 

In Chapter XVIII. he discusses the question ‘ whether 
princes ought to be faithful to their engagements ;” 


* It is a singular fact, that, although none have more earnestly or more ably 


combated this mischievous doctrine than the Jesuits, it is they themselves who 
get the credit, or rather the discredit, of maintaining it That is, by refuting 
Machiavelli better thanany others they have led many to believe that they thein- 
selves are advocates of the same precepts. ‘True it is only those who have not 


read them, or who have been incapable of understanding their arguments 
those who get their opinions at second-hand---that have come to any such con- 
clusion ; but unfortunately for the cause of truth and justice, this class is al- 
ys the most numerous, even in the most intelligent communities. The Jes- 
uits need not di spair, however ; it is no worse to compare them to Machiavelli, 
revolting as his precepts are, than it was to compare them to his Infernal Ma- 


jesty, as they were when their superior knowledge of chemistry enabled them 
to declare the substance now known as Peruvian bark a valuable remedy for va- 
rious diseases. For nearly a century this was excluded from the mat medica 
of all orthodox Protestants, under the name of Jesuits’ bark, on the ground 
that it must have been an invention of Satan, and that its object was to des- 
troy the light of the Gospel, and bring all who used it back to popery ! 
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but, as might well be expected, the conclusion he ar- 
rives at is, that they should not be faithful to any engagement 
which is not to their own interest. Thus he explains 
as follows: ‘ Now, as a prince must learn how to act the part 
of a beast sometimes, he should make the fox and the lion his 
pattern. The first can but feebly defend himself against the 
wolf, and the latter readily falls into such snares as are laid 
for him. From the fox, therefore, a prince will learn dex- 
terity in avoiding snares, and from the lion, how to employ 
his strength in keeping the wolves in awe. But they who 
entirely rely upon the lion’s strength, will not always meet 
with success ; in other words, a prudent prince cannot and 
ought not to keep his word, except he can do it without injury to 
himself,’ &c. The simple and obvious meaning of this is, that 
it is right for a prince to lie as well as to assassinate when it 
suits his purpose to do so. If the people and the army hap- 
pen to be opposed to each other, Machiavelli would have his 
prince be cautious, lest he might happen to favor the weak 
side, which would be a grievous error. It may seem in- 
credible that even Machiavelli would lay down such a 
precept ; but the fact is not the less true. 

Speaking of the conduct of different Roman emperors, he tells 
us that ** most of them, indeed particularly those who were 
advanced to the throne from a private condition, despairing to 
reconcile interests totally opposite, determined to take part 
with the troops, and trouble themselves but little about the 
discontents of the people ; and this conduct was the safest ; tor 
in the alternative of exciting the greater or lesser number, it is 
better to take part with the strongest side.”* None of the 
precepts of Machiavelli have been more readily adopted than 
that which recommends being on the strong side; nor do we re- 
member any that have been more recently acted upon. In 
the late war with Denmark, for example, one of the greatest 
powers of Europe joined the strong side, whereas no power 
joined the weak side, but calmly looked on until it was over- 
powered, But Machiavelli does not confine himself, in Chapter 
XIX., to recommending that the weak rather than the strong 
be aided ; he also undertakes to show that it is a weakness to 
shrink from doing evil and do good in its stead. ‘ We may 





*]1 partito cra necessario ; perché non potendo i Principi mancare di non 
essere odiati da qualcuno, si debbono prima sforzare di non essere odiati dall’ 
universita; e quando non possono consequir questo, si debbono ingegnare 
con ogni industria fuggire, l’odio di quelee universita che sono pui potenti.— 
Il Principe, cap. xix. 
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remark here,” he says, “ that hatred is as easily incurred by 
good actions as by evil ; and hence, as I have said before, a 
prince is often compelled to be wicked in order to maintain 
his power.” Who then would do good? This would be the 
natural inference were we to assent to the premises. But 
our philosopher continues: ‘ For when the strongest party 
is corrupt (whether it be the people, the nobles, or the 
army), he must comply with their disposition and con- 
tent them, and from that moment he must renounce doing good, 
or it will prove his ruin. 

We think we have now furnished our readers suffi- 
cient specimens of Machiavelli’s precepts to enable thei to 
form a tolerably accurate idea of his motives and intentions in 
writing the Prince. At the beginning of our article we 
noted all that occurred to us as in the author’s favor, our ob- 
ject being, not to prove that Machiavelli was guilty of all 
that has been laid to his charge, nor yet that he was inno- 
cent, but to make as close an approximation as possible to the 
truth. We have already intimated that although the gene- 
ral verdict of several generations of thinkers has been adverse 
to Machiavelli,* a considerable number of eminent men have 
undertaken his defence. The first who condemned the work, 
as counselling oppression in its most cruel and revolting 
forms, was Ambrosio Catarino, Archbishop of Consa, who 
called the attention of the Pope to it as one whose circula- 
tion should be prohibited ; and it was prohibited accordingly. 
But the first who wrote an elaborate refutation of its princi- 
ples was the celebrated Cardinal Pole, who assailed it with 
great vehemence, and with considerable effect. Soon after, 
an able dissertation was written on it, with thesame object, 
by Bishop Caterino Politi. Nor have Protestants been less 
zealous than Catholics in denouncing the work as an outrage 
on humanity. One of the best dissertations extant on the 
subject is the Refutation of Innocent Gentiletto, a French 
Protestant. No one admired Machiavelli’s “Treatise on the 
Art of War,” or his “‘ History of Florence,” more than Frede- 
rick the Great; but this did not prevent the latter from wri- 
ting an able and earnest dissertation in refutation of the 
Prince. This attracted so much attention in the East as well 
asin the West, that Mustapha III. caused it to be translated 
into Persian, together with the treatise which it criticised. 





**Tl y a bien peu d’auteurs,’’ says Bayle, ‘‘ qui parlent de lui sans donner 
leur malediction & sa mémoire.”’ 
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But the most complete refutation of all is that of Father 
Lucchesini, an Italian Jesuit, in his work entitled Saggio 
della Scioechezza di Niccolo Machiavelli, which was published 
at Rome in 1697. 

Among those who have eloquently defended Machiavelli 
are Boccalen, Mascardi, Scioppius, Conringius, and M. Amelot, 
all of whom maintain that those who have condemned Ma- 
chiavelli have either not read him, or been too ignorant 
to understand him.* Nor have there been wanting English 
writers to attempt the vindication of the great Florentine. 
It is hardly strange that Macaulay has done so. The 
champion of William III. would hardly be consistent with 
himself if he found any serious fault with the maxims of 
Machiavelli, since it is doubtful whether any other prince has 
acted on those maxims more ruthlessly than the hero of Glen- 
coe; for what worse has even Machiavelli himself recommended 
than that treacherous, base, and revolting massacre ? In several 
chapters of his famous book he advises the prince to ruin 
those he conquers, or from whom he has any danger to appre- 
hend. That William LI. took his advice in this is well known 
to all acquainted with the history of Ireland, not to men- 
tion that of Scotland. Had he done nothing more to ruin the 
Irish, than to maintain a large fleet as he did on the coast of 
Ireland, the chief if not the sole duty of which was to seize 
as a pirate every vessel attempting to trade with that country, 
would it not have been suflicient to prove him a worthy 
disciple of Machiavelli? If we bear these facts in mind, we 
shall be the better able to comprehend the champion of “ the 
glorious, pious, and immortal memory.” The terms in which 
Machiavelli has been commonly described since this work 
has been given to the world, ‘* would seem,” says Macaulay, 
‘to impart that he was the tempter, the evil principle, the 
discoverer of ambition and revenge, the original inventor of 
perjury, and that, before the publication of his fatal ‘ Prince,’ 
there had never been a hypocrite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a 
simulated virtue, or a convenient crime. One writer gravely 
assures us that Maurice of Saxony learned all his fraudulent 
policy from that execrable volume. Another remarks that 
since it was transcribed into Turkish, the sultans have been 
more addicted than formerly to the custom of strangling 
their brothers. Lord Lyttleton charges the poor Florentine 








© ** De tous ceux qui censurent Machiavel,’’ says Amelot, ‘‘ vous trouverez 
que les uns avouent qui’ils ne l’ont pas jamais 10 et que les autres qui disent 
Vavoir 10 ne l'ont jamais entendu,” &c. 
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vith the manifold treasons of the house of Guise, and with 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Several authors have 
hinted that the Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily attributed 
to his doctrines, and seem to think that his effigy ought to 
be instituted for that of Guy Fawkes, in those processions 
by which the ingenious youth of England annually com- 
memorate the preservation of the three estates. The 
church of Rome has pronounced his works accursed 
things. Nor have our countrymen been backward in 
testifying their opinion of his merits. Out of his 
surname they have coined an epithet for a knave, and out of 
his Christian name a synonyme tor the devil.* It is, indeed, 
scarcely possible for any person, not well acquainted with 
the history and literature of Italy, to read without horror 
and amazement the celebrated treatise which has brought so 
much obloquy on the name of Machiavelli. Such a display 
of wickedness, naked, yet not ashamed—such cool, judicious, 
scientific atrocity, seemed rather to belong to a fiend than to 
the most depraved of men. Principles which the most hard- 
ened ruffian would scarcely hint to his most trusted accom- 
plice, or avow, Without the disguise of some palliating 
sophism, even to his own mind, are professed without the 
slightest circumlocution, and assumed as the fundamental 
axioms of all political science. It is not strange that ordi- 
nary readers should regard the author of such a book as the 
most depraved and shameless of human beings. Wise men, 
however, have always been inclined to look with suspicion 
on the angels and demons of the multitude; and, in the 
present instance, several circumstances have led even super- 
ficial observers to que stion the just Ice of ‘the vulgar decision. It 
is notorious that Machiavelli was through life a zealous 
republican. In the same year in which he composed his 
manual of king-er: itt, he suffered imprisonment and torture 
in the cause of publi ic liberty. It seems inconceivable that 
the martyr of freedom should have designedly acted as the 
apostle of tyranny. Several eminent writers have, therefore, 
endeavored to detect in this unfortunati pe rformance sonie 
concealed meaning, more consistent with the character and 
conduct of the author than that which appears at first 
glance.’’t 
* Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our Old Nick. 


Hudibras, part iii., canto i. 
t Critical and Historical Essays, vol 
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We have already shown that it is not ‘ ordinary readers,” 
or the “vulgar,” as Macaulay says, that have condemned 
Machiavelli, but some of the most illustrious men that Eu- 
rope has produced, and men who have differed on almost all 
other subjects. Protestant and Catholic, the follower of Ma- 
homet, and he who has no faith in any religion, have com- 
bined in denouncing the maxims of Mae hiavelli as the worst 
ever promulgated. We have alluded to several prelates, 
Catholic and Protestant, who have denounced the Prine 
as a bad book. There is scarcely one even of those philoso- 
phers known as infidels who has not done the same. “ A 
strange man this Machiavel!” says Voltaire. ‘*He amused 
himself with.making verses, writing plays, showing his cab- 
inet the art of killing with regularity, and teaching princes thi 
art of perjuring themselves, assassinating, and poisoning as occasion 
required.”’* Further on the same writer remarks, that * in all 
Machiavelli’s works there is not one word which renders vir- 
tue amiable—not one word proceeding from the heart.” 
Bayle is equally decided in condemning Machiavelli. He 
quotes the best arguments adduced in his favor by his apolo- 
gists, but he denies that they exculpate him.t Probably 
these are “ vulgar’ ace cording to Macaulay; although it is 
very doubtful whe ‘ther he has ever read either. He has cer- 
tainly not read the Latin books written in refutation of Ma- 
chiavelli. Another thinker, who can hardly be said to belong 
to the vulgar, is Frederick Schlegel. ‘ But how,” asks this 
learned and eloquent writer, ‘‘are we to justify, or even 
familiarly to illustrate, the doctrines of that state policy 
which he was at such pains to propagate, and which met with 
a success but too complete. The ideal standard of a ruthless 
tyrant, which he sets up, as it were, for the instruction of 
sovereign rulers, has been sought to be palliated on the plea 
of his intention to depict in graphic coloring the political 
degradation of his age and country.”’} But Se hlegel does 
not take leave of his subject in such easy terms as these. 
After fully acknowledging the splendid abilities of the man, 
Schlegel proceeds: “*The most startling peculiarity in Ma- 
chiavelli remains to be considered ; it does not consist in his 
axiom so often quoted and refuted, that the end justifies the 





* Phil. Dict., art. Battalion. 

+ Cela ne disculpe point Machiavel ; il advance des maximes qu'il ne blame 
pas ; mais un bon historien qui a te la pratique de ces maximes la con- 
darmne.— uct. de Bayle, art. Machiavelli 

{Schlegel’s History of Literature, Lect. IX. 
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means, but rather in his endeavors to institute a political sys- 
tem in the heart of modern Christian Europe of such 
au import and general spirit as totally to ignore Chris- 
tianity, nay, the very existence of God and ‘retributive justice ; 
though thisC hristianity had hitherto been commonly regarded 
as the hallowing medium of brothe ‘rhood, the bond of union 
among the several states of Europe. The recognised right of 
sovereigns to rule over their subjects was in proportion to 
their obedience to the will of God. On this supposition alone 
thei ‘ir Supremacy was indicated. All principalities, jurisdic - 
tions, and rights were still based on the invisible ground-work 
of the Church. Now of all this state economy Machiavelli 
takes not the slightest notice ; not only does he write in the 
true spirit of paganisin, but he chinks so likewise, and in the 
most emphatic manner. Just as the power of ancient Rome 
was founded, in the main, on violence and fraud, and justice 
was regarded as superfluous, or an ornament of no intrin- 
sic value; so Machiavelli regards force and intelligence as 
the most potent levers of state machinery. The idea of jus- 
tice is altogether left out of the question.” * Schlegel 
concludes his estimate of the Machiavellian policy by the re- 
mark, that it “wndeniably had a disastrous and pernicious influ- 
ence on succeeding ge nerations.”” 

Such are the opinions of the most eminent critics whom 
modern Europe has produced; and we might add those of 
Montesquieu, Fénélon, Sismondi, and Bacon. If these can be 
said to belong to “ the multitude,” or “the vulgar,” then Lord 
Macaulay may be right; but the truth is, that it is the valgar— 
those incapable of estimating the remote results of causes— 
who have declared the Prince a harmless book, except in those 
instances in which they had a hero to vindicate like him of 
Glencoe. That Macaulay is an eloquent and attractive 
writer far be it from us to deny; but he is as unreliable as 
Machiavelli himself. The historian who would make a model 
prince of William III., and make a swindler and hypocrite of 

Villiam Penn, may we ll be compared to the author of the 
life of Castrucio Castracami, which is much more like a 
romance than a veritable history. But at the same time, 
let us take the most favorable view possible of Machiavelli’s 
famous work; let us give him the benefit of every fact or 
circumstance that seems to imply any doubt of his guilt. It 
would appear that he did not intend that the Prince should 


hlegel’s History of Literature, Lect. LX 
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be published ; that he only wrote it for the Medici family ; 
and that his great object in doing so was to get employment 
from them, for he was miserably poor at the time. This, 
indeed, is no justification ; but still it may be received as an 
extenuation, since the most upright minds have not always 
been found proof against the stings of poverty. It is said of 
him, that when reproached for the maxims of the Prince, he 
replied: “If I taught princes how to tyrannize, L also taught 
the people how to destroy them.” His defenders place much 
stress on this remark, and pretend to regard it as the secret 
of his treatise ; but those who carefully examine the latter 
cannot accept any such excuse. Apart from the tone in 
which the whole work is written, and the plain, unmistaka- 
ble lessons which it teaches, there are passages in it whieh 
prove clearly that it was by no means intended for popular 
perusal. As an instance we need only refer to the opening 
of the fifteenth chapter; he observes, But as I write ouly 
for those who possess a sound judgment, I thought it better 
to treat this subject as it really is,” &e. Had any of his 
works been published during his lifetime, he might have had 
reason to apprehend that the people, as well as their rulers, 
would be made aware of his sentiments, but none were. 

There is, however, one claim which the apologists of 
Machiavelli make, which ought not to be denied, namely, 
that we should overlook many of his faults because he was 
the first who discovered the secret of what is now known 
as comparative, or philosophical history. All unprejudiced 
writers admit that his Discourses on Livy* may be regarded 
as the foundation of philosophical history ; ; nor can it be 
denied that his History of Florence, whatever may be its 
faults in regard to matters of fact in which his patrons were 
interested, is eminently philosophical. This great work, ‘is 
enough,‘ says Hallam,” toimmortalize the name of Machiavelli. 
Seldom has amore giant stride been made in any department 
of literature than by this judicious, clear, and elegant 
history.” 

We are also asked to remember that all the prin- 
cipal historians of Italy have a tendency to represent human 
nature in its darkest features, and that when their sym- 
pathies are strongly excited against those they denounce, 
they delineate monsters rather than men. So well are they 
aware of this themselves, that scarcely any of them venture 





* De Discordi sopra la prima deca. 
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to publish their works during their lifetime. Even Guic- 
ciardini did not doso; nor did his nephew dare to publish 
them until twenty years after his death. All he could publish 
then were the first sixteen books; and these were by no 
means complete in themselves. In short, it was not until 
1775, more than two centuries after his history was written, 
that it was allowed to be published complete in Italy. 
Philip Nerli may be alluded to as another instance. We are 
told that he presented the manuscript of his Commentary dé 
Faiti Civili to hisnephew with his dying hand ; that the latter 
presented them to the Grand Duke of Florence for publi- 
cation, but that the work was not permitted to appear until one 
hundred and fifty years after the death of the author. Several 
other instances might be added; but all show not that the 
historians so treated caricature or misrepresent, but that, like 
their illustrious predecessors Livy and Tacitus, especially the 
latter, they have the manliness and courage to denounce 
the evil-doers, no matter how high they are in power, or 
how great is their influence. This was the case, for instance, 
with Bernardo Signi, author of another history of Florence, 
who concludes his work as follows: ‘* My design has but one 
end, that our posterity may learn by those notices the root 
of the causes of so many troubles which we have suffered, 
while they expose the malignity of those men who have raised 
them up, or prolonged them ; as well as the goodness of those 
who did all which they couldto turn them away.” But we 
refer to these much more to show that there are no historians 
more fearless than the Italian historians, than with any view 
of showing that their conduct affords any justification, nay 
any excuse for the precepts of Machiavelli. There can be 
no weaker argument than that which seeks to make an 
author’s country or countrymen responsible for his want of 
principle ; but when applied to the historians of Italy, who 
are admitted by all competent judges to be unsurpassed if 
equalled by those of any other country, it becomes too puerile 
for serious notice. 

We would not be understood, however, as asserting that 
there is nothing true or justin I/ Principe. On the con- 
trary, it contains some maxims the truth of which has been 
proved by the experience of ages; although it must be con- 
fessed that these are like angels’ visits. Indeed, there are so 
few of them, that they can hardly be said to relieve the repul- 
sive character of the work as a whole. Yet, as our wish is 
to give even Satan his due, we will note two or three of Ma- 
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chiavelli’s maxims, which are somewhat applicable at the pre- 
sent day. Like most others who have written anything on 
the science of war, he regarded a ruler who could not fight 
in time of need as an anomaly. ‘“ A prince,” he says, “ who 
is ignorant of the art of war can never enjoy repose or safety 
amongst armed subjects; he will always be to them an ob- 
ject of conte mpt, as they to him will justly be subjects of 
suspicion ; how is it possible, then, that they should act in 
concert? In short, a prince who does not understand the 
art of war can never be esteemed by his troops, nor can he ever 
confide in them.”* We have shown on former occasions that si- 
milar views were entertained by Grotius, Montesquieu, Vattel, 
and others, and that they were quite as applicable to pre- 
sidents of republics as to princes—to all, without distinction, 
who undertake the duties of a ruler. By this we meant no- 
thing unfriendly to any one; but, on the contrary, our object 
was to make suggestions to those whom they might concern, 
the foree of which is founded in human nature. 

In Chapter XIX. of the Prince there are other maxims 

the truth of which cannot be denied ; such, for example, as 
the following: “A prince whose conduct is light, incon- 
stant, pusillanimous, irresolute, aud effeminate, is sure to be 
despised ; these defects he ought to shun as he would so 
many rocks, and endeavor to display a character for courage, 
gravity, energy, and magnificence in all his actions.’ The 
only comment necessary to make on this is, that Machiavelli 
is by no means peculiar in the opinion, that, let rulers call 
themselves what name they may, they ought to employ 
jokers and buffoons if they have a taste for that sort of 
thing, but not make jokers or buffoons of themselves, since 
in doing the latter they not only bring contempt on them- 
selves, but also bring discredit on the nation whose head 
they happen to be, though only for a season. 

Machiavelli is equally supported by experience in 
the hints which he gives to teach rulers how to secure es- 
teem. ‘ Princes ought,” he says, “ to honor talents and pro- 
tect the arts.” Can it be said that presidents ought to pur- 
sue a different course? This may seem an absurd question, 
yet, were we to judge by the facts, we should seem bound to 
answer it in the affirmative. Nor does Machiavelli neglect 
to instruct his prince in the art of choosing a ministry—an 
art which is of much more importance than many would be 
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willing to admit. ‘In the capacities of mankind,” he says, 
“there are three degrees: one man understands things by 
means of his own natural endowments, another understands 
things when they are explained to him, and a third can 
neither mnderstand — th m of himself nor when they are exr- 
plain /. The first are rare and excellent, the second have 
their merit, but the last are wholly worthless.’ * And, we 
usk, does it not sometimes happen that the ruler himselfis the 
oniy memberof the government to which he belongs that * un- 
derstands things by means of his own natural endowments?” 
Nay, is there not an instance of this kind at the present day 
on the American continent? But Machiavelli asks the very 
pertinent question, * How are princes to know their minis- 
ters?” There is one infallible rule, viz., to observe whether 
he attends more to Ais own interest than to that of the state.’ 4 
That is to say, if he be a person whe engages in other busi- 
ness, such as distilling bad liquor, trying to put himself in 
the prince’s place, furnishing almanac manufacturers with 
false predictions, squandering the publie money in printing 
volumes of long, rigmarole letters which nobody Wi | read 
&e., &e., then he is not fit to be a minister; and who wil 
deny that it is a pre tty correct view of the case 7 

We have how presented both sides of the quest on to our 
readers as to an intelligent jury, with every disposition to do 
justice to one who, whatever were his faults, was undoubt- 
edly one of the most highly gifted men of the age in which 
he lived. We have, indeed, omitted many facts and clr- 
eumstanees which no doubt would shed much additional 
light on the subject > but this was Inevitable. No one could 
expect us to compress within the limits of an article what 
would require an octavo volume. All we intended was to 
give the main faets pro and con., compare them with each 
other, and see whether they were more reconcilable, upon 
the whole, with the theory of Machiavelli’s innocence than 
with that of his cuilt. In the short time we have been able 
to dt vote to the subject, we have done this Lo the best of our 
ability, and, while it would afford us infinitely nore pli asure 
to acquit than condemn so powerful and vigorous an intel- 
leet, we cannot agree in any of the vartous interpretations 
of the Prince which would justify its revolting maxims. 


* Chap. xxiii t li 
VOL. X.-—-NO. XX. 2 
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Arr. VII. Prospectuses and Pamp hlets of various Petrolewn 


Companies, New York and Philadelphia, 1865. 

Tere are many things that are useful and valuable in 
themselves which are made the means, or rather the pretext, 
of ruining thousands. Petroleum is destined to prove one 
of these ; and accordingly we would warn the public not to 
be toocredulous. That the article is a great source of we alth, 
and that fortunes will be made by it, far be it from us to deny. 
But, like every other commodity involving labor and expeuse, 
it requires capital to render it available. It is not every half 
dozen or dozen of persons who combine together and call 
themselves a company that can command a miilion, a half- 
million, or even one-tenth of a million of money, let them 
proclaim what they may to the contrary. Some can, no 
doubt, and do. All understand this; but the difficulty is to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. It often happens 
that the latter make a much greater display than the former, 
the same as the worst fire produces the most smoke. The terms 
the Vy offer, too, are frequently better—that is, better in appear- 
ance; they offer higher interest, a larger dividend, or larger 
profits, as ‘the case may be ; but it is better in reality to olfer 
five, four, nay, one per cent. and pay it when it ‘becomes 
due, than to offer ten or even fifty_per cent. and pay nothing 
The speculators understand this, and accordingly thev 
sometimes use low figures so that they may be able to say 
* We do not make you as large offers or extravagant prom- 
ises us others, because what we say we will do in any event ; 
we prefer to surprise our stockhol ders by giving them more 
at the close of the year than we promise id, rather than by 
giving them less.” This sort of logic has its effect on a 
large number who find when it is too late that neither fine 
promises nor a great display of hundreds of thousands in the 
torm of printed figures are to be relied upon. 

The only safe plan under existing circumstances, that is, 
while certain of our laws continue so imperfect as they are, 
is to institute some inquiries in regard to the character, bu- 
siness standing, and resources of the principal members of the 
company in whose stock one has an idea of making an in- 
vestment. To find that they are proof against this test when 
it has been intelligently applied is of greater importance as 
an inducement to invest than any amount of rhetoric or 
figures. Men, distinguished for their integrity in other 
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branches of business, or who are known to have acquitted 
themselves honorably of their duties as public men, are not 
likely to engage in a spurious enterprise, or to receive the 
money of their fellow-citizens under false pretences, and 
therefore those disposed to try their fortune in that way 
should choose those companies to which such men belong. 

That this discrimination is necessary will be readily a l- 
mitted by all who have paid any attention to the history of 
commercial speculations in different parts of the world. Be 
it remembered that there is scarcely a country in Europe in 
which the most stringent laws have not been passed against 
such for the purpose of protecting the numerous class to 
which is applied the adage, “ A fool aud his money soon part.” 
As an example, it will be sufficient for us to refer to England, 
whose statute-books contain a considerable proportion of 
such enactments. The latter show that during the years 
1718, 1719, and 1720 an incredible number of persons of 
more than ordinary intelligence suffered themselves to be re- 
duced to poverty by the “ bubbles” of the day, as such specu- 
lations were then ealled. A writer of the time tells us that 
the pretended design of those undertakings was to raise a 
stock, setting on foot, or carrying on some promising or use- 
ful branch of trade, manufacture, machinery, or the like. 
In order to which, proposals were given out showing the ad- 
vantages of the design, and inviting persons into it. The 
sum necessary to carry on the affair, together with the pro- 
fits arising from it, were divided into a certain number of 
shares or subscriptions, to be purchased by persons disposed 
to adventure therein. The real design in some was to raise 
a sun for the private advantage of the proprietors, to be laid 
out by them in the South Sea stock, &., in hopes by the 
rise thereof to be able to refund the subscribers’ money with 
profit to themselves. In others, the design was absolutely 
to defraud the adventurers of their subscription moncy without any 
vie w to restitution,” WC. 

Various attempts were made by government to put an 
end to a system which was so prolific in evil to those who 
were at once avaricious and silly—of whom there is always a 
large number in every country that pays much attention to 
commerce. An act was passed in the sixth year of the 
reign of George L. which subjected all unwarrantable un- 
dertakings by unlawful subscriptions to the penalties of 
premunire, but the mania for money-making was so great 
that it failed to produce the desired effect. A proclamation 
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was next tried (1720), but that also failed to suppress the 
system. We are told that at length, in the same year, writs 
of scire facias were issued against several companies by name, 
and in general against all other projects promulgated con- 
trary to law ; and the crown lawyers were strictly enjoine ] 
to prosecute all such as had opene 1d books of subse ‘riptions, 
and all who subscribed to them, or who made or ace epte vf 
any transfer in them. The publication of the seire facias 
by authority in the Gazette struck so general a panic 
amongst the conductors of all these bubbles, that the sud- 
denness of their fall was not less astonishing than their 
extent and magnitude.* The scire facias, prosecuted strictly 
as it was, proved so effectual that no such mania has ever 
since sprung up in England. 

* But Petroleum is a new thing,” many will answer. Not 
so, however. Far from its being anew thing, there is nothing 
of which history gives us an earlieraccount. The traces of 
it are to be found to this day in the ruins of Babylon and 
Nineveh, in both of which cities it was used for various 
purposes, both for light and fuel, and as one of the principal 
ingredients in cement, varnish, &e. Among the uses to 
which it was turned by the Egyptians was that of embalm- 
ing. The earliest records of Persian history speak of it asa 
familiar and useful substance ; and at the preseut day it is not 
only extensively used throughout that country, but is ex- 
p ted in consi ide rable qui autities to all parts of Europe, its 
chief sourees being the Peninsula of Apeheron and the 
shore of the Caspian Sea. In the Burman empire, near Rain- 
anghong there is a large hill containing coal, into which 520 
pits have been sunk for the collec tion of petroleum, which 
yield au annual produet of 400,000 hogsheads. In short 
it is found in one form or other, in greater or less abundanee, 
in all parts of the world, generally, but not invariably, in the 
vicinity of eoal mines. 

This will be the more easily understood when we see what 
are its characteristics. Be it observed that it is but one of the 
various forms in which bitumen appears. The purest of these 
forms is naphtha, a volatile, limpid liquid, and is generally 
of a light yellow color and strong, peculiar odor; but may 
be reudered colorlessand nearly inodorous by caretul distilla- 
tion. It is very inflammable, and burns witha white flame 
mixed with smoke. It retains its oo form at zero (°). It 


2 Tlistory of Commercial Bubbles, Delusions, and Impositions. By John Henry 
Wilkins, of the Middle Temple. London, 1807 
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is insoluble in water, but unites in every proportion with 
petroleum, sulphuric ether, alcohol, and oils in general. The 
petroleum is much denser than naphtha. The former has a 
reddish brown color and is unctuous to the touch. It is not 
always easily distinguished from mineral tar, which has nearly 
if not all the same properties. Both are increased in density 
by exposure to the atmosphere, and there are eminent chemists 
who are of opinion that if their exposure be sufficiently long 
both will pass into solid bitumen. 

Another variety of bitumen is asphaliwn. This is a solid 
ubstance of . bi uc k Cc olor, V rit reous lustre, and conchoidal 
fracture. When rubbed it emits a strong bituminous odor, 
aud by distillation yields a fluid which is identical with naph- 
tha. Like the two varieties mentioned, it burns freely and 
leaves but little residue. It is found in large quantities on 
the coast of the Dead Sea, and in the island of Trinidad, 
where it forms a lake three miles in circumference, and of 
great depth. In more moderate quautities it is to be found 
throughout the West Indies; nor is it unknown in France, 
Switzerland, orGermany. <A gentle heat renders this variety 
ductile, and when mixed with a little grease or common pite h 
it is used by shipwrights as an excellent substitute for 
the latter article. ‘This is the kind the Babylonians are sup- 
posed to have used as a cement tor their bricks. 

Maliha is also bitumen; it is less fluid than petro- 
leum, but diilers from it in no other essential property. It 
is found in considerable abundance in Puy de la Peége in 
ranece, and is used, like petroleum, for various purposes. 
The French use it extensively as an ingredient in black seal- 
ing-wax. What is called elastic bitumen is in many respects 
so much like caoutchoue, or India rubber, that it has ob- 
tained the name ot mineral caoutchouc ; but it is very scarce 
in its native form, none of it being found in Europe save 
in the south of France and in Derbyshire, England. When 
taken out of the mine it is highly elastic, but it becomes 
hard by exposure to the air and loses its elasticity, but 
retains its bituminous odor. 

The best chemists are of opinion that all these varie- 
ties are convertible into each other. Thus, naphtha, for ex- 
ample, is but rectifie «1 petroleum ; and M. Boussingault, who 
has probably devoted more attention to the subject than any 
other chemist, informs us, as the result of numerous experi- 
ments, that the former when exposed to the atmosphere for 
a certain time, under certain circumstances, becomes petro- 
leum. This naturally led him to the conclusion that if pe- 
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troleum were distilled it would afford naphtha, and the re- 
sults proved that he was right. 

From these facts we shall be able to form an approxi- 
mate estimate of the value of the substance which at present 
is creating so much excitement. We have no disposition to 
depreciate this value or deny that it is very great ; what we 
object to is the pretension that it is a new discovery. We 
take pains to correct this error, because we do not like 
to see honest, well-meaning people, who wish to be considered 
intelligent, laughed at for their short-sightedness and credu- 
lity. We prefer taking the trouble to inform them that pe- 
trolenm is used in many parts of the East, and has been for 
thousands of years, for the purposes of both fuel and light. 
Throughout the empire of Burmah, for exainple, it is used 
as lamp oil; and when mixed with common earth or even 
ashes, it is used by the same people as fuel. 

But as a light, naphtha is far superior to petroleum. In 
its native state, it generally emits too thick a smoke to be 
pleasant, but when distilled with water in the same manner 
as the essential oils, the smoke disappears. But the Persians 
use it in its native state in their finest lamps; they also use 
it for illuminating their cities as we do coal gas. Nor are 
the Persians peculiar in rendering it available for the latter 
purpose. Every intelligent person of an inquiring turn of 
mind who has visited Italy, or who has carefully read the 
iinpressions of those who have done so, is aware that there 
is a spring of naphtha near the village of Amiano, which 
yields the substance in sufficient quantity to illuminate the 
city of Genoa. Yet another property of naphtha is that 
it is the only known fluid which contains no oxygen. For 
this reason it is much used by chemists to preserve those 
new metals diseovered by Sir Humphrey Davy. Petroleum 
has the same property to a considerable extent ; in other 
words it contains but very little oxygen, so that it protects 
iron from rusting, and is used extensively for that purpose 
as well as naphtha. 

Before we speak of the principal lands in this country in 
which petroleum has recently been discovered, and which, 
from the abundance they afford, have been chiefly instru- 
wental in creating the present excitement, we will make 
some remarks on certain substances which are liable to be 
mistaken respectively for those we have described, but which 
are of much less value. Nor is it our object in doing so to 
gratify mere curiosity ; but thereare many who have already 
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been imposed upon by the same resemblance, and discovered 
their mistake only when it was too late. Coal tar yields by 
distillation a liquid very similar to mineral naphtha, and whieh 
is often sold for it; the same is true of common pitch in com- 
parison with maltha. There is, besides, the substance ealled 
naphthaline, which is one of the products of the destructive 
distillation of coal gas ; and which derives its name from its 
being combined with a specit s of naphtha in coal tar. On 
distilling the latter by a gentle heat, the naphtha passes over, 
and afterwards, by increasing the heat, the less volatile 
naphthaline rises in vé apor and condenses as a white erystal- 
line solid in the neck of the retort. When pure it is heavier 
than water, has a pungent, aromatic taste, aud a peculiar 
odor, not unlike that of narcissus. Like petroleum, it is 
smooth and unctuous to the touch, but unlike the latter 
it is perfectly white when not adulterated. It is not as 
readily infli amed as petroleum, but when set on fire it burns 
much more rapidly, producing a considerable quantity of 
smoke. 

We have taken no slight pains to ascertain what are the 
real grounds of the excitement now existing on the subject ot 
petroleum. First, we directed our researches to the oil lands, 
making it our business to avail ourselves of all the intorma- 
tion those who have visited those lands were willing to 
communicate, comparing the facts thus obtained with official 
statistics. Our next care, before writing a line for publica- 
tion on the subjeet, was to ascertain what is the character of 
the class of persons generally engaged in the petroleum busi- 
hess, The result of our researches may be briefly stated us 
follows: We are satisfied that there is an abundance of petroleum 
in the country—so much that the amount has hardly been 
exaggerated even by those most anxious to create a sensation ; 
we ure equally convineed that m ny of those engaged in the 
business in both this city and Philadelphia are men of the 
strictest integrity and of ample resources ; but for every one 
of this class there are at least twenty ot the opposite—per- 
SOUS posse ssed neither of integrity nor means. 

A little reflection will show that this is no worse, after all, 
than we should expect. Thus, for example, we have counted 
one hundred and ninety New York petroleum companies, 
The capitals claimed by these vary trom $200,000 up to 
$10,000,000. Five millions, four millions, three millions &e. 
are quite common. In Philadelphia there are three hundred 
and thirty-nine companies to which the same general remarks 
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will apply. Nor ean it be said that either list gives the full 
number; we are assured that there are at least fifty companies 
whose names have not yet found their way into the public 
statistics. But leav ing th ese out of the que stion, what a fab- 
ulous amount of millions do the petroleum companies exhibit 
in the shape of figures! Are thereany making any pretensions 
to intelligence who believe that one twentieth part of the 
grand total has any real existence in one form or other 
under the control of those who proclaim tha they have 
it? If there be they will one day find themselves mis- 
taken. : 

But we cheerfully admit that this is no valid objection against 
investing money in petroleum ; it only shows that those 
intending to do so should be cautious—that the -y should not 
only reflect, but institute inquiries. In the mean time, we 
will note such facts as we think m: Ly ale d the ine xpe rienced 
in arriving at sefe conclusions. Among the many pamphlets 
got up by petroleum companies which have reached our 
table, that of the California Company was the first to attract 
our attention as substantial and reliable, not because it an- 
nounces a capital of ten millions ($10,000,000), but because 
it contains suflicient internal evidence of genuineness alto- 
gether independently of money. Scientific men have visited 
the Company’s oil lands for the express purpose of testing 
their productiveness, and have published the results of their 
researches. ‘Thus, in a letter dated July 2, 1864, at Buen- 
aventura, Santa Barbara county, Professor Benjamin Silliman 
advises his friends in New York to purchase the Ojai ranch : 

“ The property covers an area of 18,000 (eighteen thousand) acres in 
one body, on which are at present some twenty natural oil-wells, some 
of them of the largest size. The oil is struggling to the surface at every 
available point, and is running away down the rivers for miles and miles, 
Artesian wells will be fruitful along a double line of thirteen miles, say, 
for at least twenty-five miles in Ms wear extent. The ranch is an old Span- 
ish grant, of four leagues of land * lately confirmed, and of perfect title. 
It has, as I said, sheet eighteen ‘thousand acres in it of the finest land, 
watered by four rivers, and measuring, in a right line, in all near thir- 
teen miles. As a ranch it is a splendid estate, dut its value is its almost 
fabu { us wealth in the best of oil.” 

There are other passages in the Professor's Report which 


* It is claimed that this ranch is included between certain natural boundaries, 
as rivers on the east and west, and ranges of mountains on the north and south ; 
and should this claim be established, the extent of the property will probably 
re ach full eleven leagues, or about 48,000 acres. The title to four leagues, which 
include the most valuable portion of the oil-lands on this ranch, has been c 
firmed by the United States Court. 
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speak in still more unqualified terms of the same tract 
(which is that now owned by the California Petroleum Com- 
pany), and his statements are fully corroborated by the 
Report of Col. James Williamson. But still more satisfae tory 
than all this is the character of the principal officers and di- 
rectors of the Company, several of whom are men of wealth, 
who are as much distinguished for their integrity as for their 
business talents. 

Another substantial corporation is the New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore Consolidated Petroleum Company, 
which has a eapital of $1,500,000. From a pamphlet similar 
to that just noticed, we see that this company has no fewer 
than twenty-six different properties, amounting to about 635 
acres, all situated in the following oil regions, viz.: Oil 
Creek, Cherry Run, Cherry Tree Run, Alleghany River, 
opposite Horse Creek, Sugar Creek, Elk Creek, and other 
streams. In this extent there are thirteen wells, which, 
although but partially bored, are already producing a large 
quantity of oil. Inthe vicinity of these are the Phillips well, 
which when struck produced 1,000 barrels per di Ly ; the 
Woodford well, which produced 2,000; the Sherman well, 
which produced 3,900, &e. There is quite a number of other 
wells inthe same neighborhood, which yield from 150 to 
1,000 barrels daily. Thatimmense wealth will be realized 
from the thirteen wells alluded to can scarcely admit of a 
doubt: 

Nor do we hesitate to assign a similar rank, in all that is 
essential to inspire public confidence, to the Ironsides Petro- 
leum Company. The President of the [ronsides is one of the 
wealthiest of our citizens. We believe he has at least four 
stores in Broadway, each doirg a large business; and there are 
several of the trustees to whom similar remarks apply with 
equal foree, being the representatives of leading houses of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. The wells of this company 
now in operation produce trom forty to two hundred and 
fitty barrels daily. 

( ompanies of the op posite character are to be met with in 
scores; andit is they that make the loudest pretensions. 
Half of them have not as much as an office, and those that 
have cannot afford decent furniture for it. Among the lat- 
ter we notice as “ officers’’ persons formerly engaged as run- 
ners, drummers, and bullies by the insurance quacks. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this e nterprising class offer 
sple sndid inducements, to those who are tired of their mone y and 
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wish to be eased of it in a quiet manner. None have finer 
or more productive oil Jands, as they can as easily command 
$750,000 as $100—that is, if their word will only be taken for 
the difference until they can dig a new well! Companies of 
this stamp have gener: ally the most attractive names; they 
think beeause the imagination is the principal faculty they 
have to work upon, eare should be taken to make an agree able 
impression on it at the outset. It is true that a company may 
havea name very suggestive of moonshine,or soft soap,and still 
be very reliable. We are told, for example, that this 1s the case 
with a corporation entitled the ** Good Hope Petroleum Com- 
pany of New York,” and we are bound for various reasons to 
believe it. If it has no office, or no wells, so far as we are 
aware, it has for its presiding officer a gentleman who wears 
a broad-brimmed hat, calls himself a banker and commission 
merchant, and is so modest and retiring as to keep both his 
bank and his merehandize in a small room up stairs ; and it 
presents a further claim on publie confidene in having for its 
secretary a gentleman distinguished for that peculiar style of 
politeness characteristic of the Bowe ry, and, who like the fa- 
mous individual who dragged his coat tail through the mud, 
defying the bravest to tread thereon, dares any one to find 
fault with the Good Hope! A company thus officered can- 
not be otherwise than reliable ; and, of course must ultimate- 
ly succeed. Let no one think, therefore, that the Forlorn 
Hope—we mean the Good Hope—is one of those spurious 
corporations against whose operations we would warn the 
unsophisticated. 

A large proportion of the presidents and vice-presidents 
of our petroleum companies are exchange brokers (vulgarly 
called note-shavers) of the smallest kind—persons who have 
served an apprenticeship to operations like charging five 
cents for giving postage currency for a dollar bill, so that 
the party receiving the change may ride in the omnibus 
without running the risk of being insulted by the driver. 
All of a sudden these become very important personages. 
Their names and titles appear in large letters on the doors 
of the little closets which they call their offices, and in 
which they always pretend to be doing an immense amount 
of business. 

It is really worth while to visit a score of these places 
none having any sense of the ludicrous, or any disposition 
to observe the modus operandi of Imposing on credulity by 
means of o/y stories, in broken Engtish, would think their time 
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was misspent on such an excursion. A countryman having 
a pile of greenbacks, of which he does not know how to dis- 
pose, and seems as if he was in a hurry to get rid of it, enters 
the office, two or three flights up stairs, and asks for the pres- 
ident. He is told that that functionary is presiding at a 
special meeting of the directors, the company having deter- 
mined to add another million to its capital stock; or that he 
is engaged in signing receipts for stock, which had aceumu- 
lated on the previous day. The countryman looks about, 
sees ** Directors’ Room” on one door, “ President’s Private 
Office” on another, “ Vice-President’s Private Office” on 
another, &e. Heis convinced that there must be a great 
amount of oil behind so many doors; although if he would 
examine them alittle sharply, it is ten to one but he would 
find that all lead to one room, which is by no means a large 
one ; aud that the meeting of the directors, with the presi- 
dent at their head, is nothing more than a smoking-party, 
consisting of persons whose sole duty it is to make a fuss 
about the office, now as directors, and anon as purchasers of 
stock, who have no doubt that they can make their fortune 
by such and such wells, the like of which they are sure no 
other company can pretend to own. 

Inside a little railing sits another functionary, who is evi- 

dently very busily engaged in filling up receipts for stock, 
or enclosing ‘ forms of application”? to persons who have 
written not only from all parts of the United States and 
sritish America, but also from several of the West India 
Islands. Who can doubt, after seeing all this, that there will 
be no stock left in a few days? Lest any might be so stupid 
as not to take this view of the case, placards are pested in 
different corners of the room, announcing the books are just 
about to close; and that should there be any more stock 
sold after a certain early day, the amount for each share 
would have to be raised at least one hundred per cent.; the 
party who does not know what to do with his money 
in order to make a fortune in the quickest possible time, 
does not hesitate any longer; he eases himself of his pile of 
greenbacks ; the functionary at the desk receives the money 
with a very long face, or with an air from which the late 
owner is expected to infer that he ought to be very grateful 
for the privilege of investing it in a manner so certain to pro- 
duce a fortune in a sbort time. 

One goes to another quarter and finds a half dozen com- 
panies * consolidated” into one, which, of course, has an 
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enormous capital. The officers of this are principally broken- 
down politicians, whose subordinates are ex-auctioneers, or 
ex-travelling agents for manufacturers of patent medicines. 
Each of these has visited the oil lands of the company, and 
is quite sure that there are no other lands like them. They 
contain from twenty-five to fifty wells already bored, which 
of course yield a fabulous number of hogsheads daily of the 
finest oil. What, then, may be expected when twenty other 
wells have been bored, in a locality which the most learned 
chemists and geologists have pronounced superior to any 
other in the oil regions? According to the gentlemen who 
give this information, all other companies are pretenders— 
they alone are honest men, who would take nobody’s money 
without feeling satisfied that he could not invest it to bet- 
ter advantage. 

The vice-president interrupts his colleagues by enumerat- 
ing about two dozen of uses to which petroleum can be turn- 
ed. The question with him is not what can it do? but what 
can it not do? Nor is this merely his opinion, although no 
one has studied the whole affair more thoroughly than he. 
He merely gives the views of the most celebrated scientific 
men. While making this modest observation, in his own 
peculiar phraseology, he pulls a petroleum weekly journal 
trom under the cushion of his seat, and exhibits in triumph 
the opinion of Professor Jenkins, the celebrated chemist, 
who maintains that petroleum was: produced by the innu- 
merable animals destroyed by the universal deluge, some 
time before the rainbow was given as a sign to Noah that 
there would be no such general destruction ever again. 

On the same learned authority it is shown that petroleum 
is used as an ingredient in various articles of food ; the 
vice-president mentioning the finest candy as an iustance. 
and atlirming that there is no constituent ot that article more 
wholesome, especially for children affected with the asthma. 
The secretary entirely agrees with the vice-president as 
to the nutritive properties of petroleum, but he has seen the 
opinion of other great chemistsin his Weekly Petroleum, who 
maintain that it is a vulgar error to suppose that there were any 
animals in existence, except perhaps the scorpion, when the 
great oil deposits were first made. According to the latter 
authority, plants were equally scarce in those times, so that 
we must not give vegetables, more than animals, the credit 
of having produced the wonderful substance which is to 
revolutionize the world, and which already causes the despots 
of Europe to tremble at the destiny that awaits them ! 
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Turning to another office, one finds a fraternity consisting 
principally of ex-military officers, chieftains who were re- 
quested to resign their commissions for thei ‘ir excess of bra- 
very in runnin g too precip vitate ly after the rebels in the di- 
rection in which they were not to be found. The benevolence 
and generosity of these gentlemen are unbounded. Far from 
taking offence at finding their services so badly appreciated, 
they resolve that sinee thev are not privileged to serve their 
country with steel or powder, they must do it with oil. The 
amount of pay they got from the army was very slight, and 
if they have any ‘ve ry extensive property, it is not visible 
either to the bailiff or the tax collector ; but their e apiti il stock 
embraces nearly as many hundreds of thousands as that of 
the auctioneers and the pedlars of quack medicines. It 
is easy to understand why the oil lands of this company are 
situated chiefly, if not exclusively, in Virginia. In pursuing 
the rebels so closely, they could hardly avoid making geolo- 
gical discoveries. When tired of running in a marshy 
country, they would naturally turn to some dyke or well to 
wash off the mud and perspiration ; and if too much soap was 
required for the operation, the clear inference was that there 
was oil not far off! 

In short, the wonder is, how a people who ought to be 
intelligent and thoughtful, pe rmit themselves to be swindled 
in so vulgar a manner. It is idle to deny the fact that no 
other people in the world are cheated on so large a seale ; 
none take less pains to scrutinize the character or teeta 
of those who pre ‘tend to enrich them, or lengthen their lives 
for a consideration. Those who tell us the most glaring and 
absurd lies are the surest to be believed. And what does all 
this i nply ? Does it not show that, let us boast of our free 
schools as we will, they do not teach us to think? for one 
who thinks, in the proper sense of the term, could never be 
convinced that an ignorant eharlatan can cure all diseases 
that flesh is heir to. But that a large proportion of our peo- 
ple do believe it, is, unfortunately for themselves, but too 
evident. We also have more faith in the mysterious and 
supernatural than any other people possessed of equal ad- 
vantages. We suffer the most vulgar mountebauks to im- 
pose upon us in this way, and enrich themselves at our ex- 
pense ; whereas if those parties, emboldened by their success 
amongst us, attempt to defraud others in a similar manner, 
even the most ignorant of the populace soon discover the 
cheat, and treat them with the scorn and contumely which 
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they deserve. A notable instance of this occurred recently 
in Liverpool, where a set of impostors who had made a for- 
tune in New York, during the winter, were only saved with 
difficulty by the police from the hands of the mob. Our 
great showman but narrowly escaped a similar fate when 
he went about from town to town to glorify his impositions 
on the credulity of our people. 

But let us hope that we are not so easily imposed 
upon by the speculators in bubbles as we are by the 
quack doctors, the showmen, and the spirit rappers; and 
yet the fact that so large a number of petroleum com- 
panies have already been formed, with the view of enrich- 
ing themselves with our money, rather conflicts with 
that theory. There must be vast numbers who pay out 
their money to the speculators; otherwise the latter would 
not be multiplying v weekly as they are. When we wrote, 
some three years since, on the quackery of insurance com- 
panie s, we thought we could hardly warn our pe ople against 
worse speculators. It was far from our intentionto denounce 
the system in general, or pretend that it was not productive 
of incalculable good ; then, as we do now, we confined our 
strictures to the pretenders and impostors. But our sincere 
opinion now is, after having fully investigated the subject of 
this article, that even the quacks who cling, incubus-like, to 
the insurance profession are more respectable men, and more 
worthy of faith in their word or oath, than the corresponding 
class belonging to the petroleum companies. As for legiti- 
mate underwriters, there are no class in whose truthfulness and 
integrity we have more unwavering faith. In proof of this we 
need only say that the best two petroleum companies we 
know, namely, the California and the Lronsides, have each un- 
derwriters connected with them; and that nothing else has 
inspired us with more confidence than this fact in their re- 
sources and intentions; whereas, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, no class of men, not excepting the most ignorant 
and unprincipled of the quack doctors, have so little regard 
for truth, or are so much prone to falsehood, as the gene- 
rality of the petroleum speculators. We disclaim all personal 
feeling, however, against any company or individual engaged 
in the petroleum business, in one way or other; we merely 
give our opinion as public journalists of what we have care- 
tully examined; nor is it our wish, in doing so, that any one 
suffer the least detriment further than his conduc t may be 
found, on due enquiry, to merit it. Without any disposition 
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to boast of our efforts, we think we may claim that our criti- 
cisms on insurance have been productive of good; encour- 
aged by this belief, we shall have more to say on the present 
subject ; and while it will afford us pleasure to note im- 
provements, and do justice to those whom we think act 
honorably and fairly, we shall not shrink from unmasking 
those of the opposite character. 


Art. VIII. Opera Omnia. EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Stock- 
holm, 1780. 


2. The Complete Works of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Tre study of a great man’s life seldom fails to linpress us 
with emotions of grandeur. If he had vices, we forgive the 
more readily when the grave has closed over them, and the 
victim is insensible alike to the prais:s he coveted or the 
contumely he defied. If to the graces of intellect he added 
the symie try of moral and social virtue 8, his memory stands 
out from the receding past like some rare ruin of ol len time, 
before whose broken columns we revere ntly linger to read 
such lessons as the heart only accepts from death and 
decay. 

The lives of all reformers are e specially suggestive, since 
throvgh them we trace the progress both of civilization and 
religious toleration ; and, although the doctrines they have 
severally taught have been sometimes dogmatic and pro- 
ductive of bloodshed, we acknowledge the mental audacity 
of the man who dared to announce himself as the founder of 
a new sect, aud in the face of established religions, deeply 
rooted prejudices, and future persecutions, proclaimed him- 
self the vicegerent of God. It is difficult to believe that 
these men intentionally deceived either themselves or others. 
If we differ intellectually to such a degree that no two indi- 
viduals agree in regard to the most tangible objects of sense, 
why should we expeet mankind to become a unit when rea- 
soning upon the impalpable tenets of faith ? 

Whatever may have been the imperfections of Sweden- 
borg, it is gener: uly admitted that he was a sincere Christian, 
a liberal thinker, as well as a most earnest enquirer after 
truth. The “illuminations” which for twenty-seven years he 
so minutely detailed, and to the investigation of which he 
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cheerfully invited all who approached him with friendly in- 
tentions, have obtained for him a celebrity, not unlike, but 
so far beyond all other prophets, as to render him pre- 
eminently a visionist. That these iliuminatious should have 
been eagerly received by the ignorant would excite little sur- 
prise ; but when we find among his converts and admirers 
such distinguished personages as the King of Sweden, 
Count Von Hipken, Oberlin, Lavater, Beyer, Coleridge, 
Emanuel Kant, Oetinger, together with innumerable protes- 
sors, assessors, landgraves, bishops, and archbishops, all con- 
temporary vith S N Swede nborg, and e njoying personal and col- 
lateral advantages for accurate judgment, it certainly becomes 
us to approach with modesty an investigation which has baf- 
tled enquirers like these. 

It is well known that the earlier period of his life, when 
men are most liable to be led astray by their imaginations, 
was devoted to chemical, mathematical, and philosophical re- 
searches, which must have effectually preclude “dd all vaga- 
ries; nor did his illuminations commence until he had es- 
tablished a literary reputation so irreproachable that his 
assertions were acce pte “las truth. If we regard him as anim- 
postor, his whole life is a living refutation of the accusation. 
That a man so unobtrusive, so regardless of honor and 
wealth, should have imposed upon the credulity of friend- 
ship falsehoods which could in no wi ay subserve his inter- 
est, would be a phenomenon without paralle 1 inthe rane 
of the world. If we question his sanity, we are met by the 
assurance that in all eases the insane are found ineapable ot 
prolonged, connected mental effort, so that the books Swe- 
denborg wrote, the languages he learned, the correspondence 
he has left, all bear conelusive evidence that his mental 
powers were unimpaired. In whatever aspect we regard 
this man, he is still a mystery. 

Emanuel Swedberg, afterwards Swedenborg, was born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, January 29, 1688, and was the second 
child of Jesper Swedenberg, Bishop of Skara, in West Goth- 
land, a man of considerable ability as well as celebrity ; hav- 
ing been elected not only a member of the English Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in in foreign countries, but 
also appointed by Charles XI., King of Sweden, Bishop over 
the Swedish churches in I ennsylvania and London. During 
the year 1719, the family were ennobled by Queen Ulrica 
Eleonora, receiving the name of Swedenborg. The father 
never availed himself of this queenly consideration, but 
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Emanuel, together with his sisters, assumed the name, and 
he immediately ranked with the Equestrian Order in the 
triennial assemblies of the states of the realm. He was also, 
by invitation, a Fellow ofthe Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, but seems never to have been a member of : any 
other literary society; for the reason, as he affirms, “ that 
the attentions of lite rary societies relate to the world and the 
body.” 
As a boy, he was amiable and studious, and early gave 
romise of literary success. His education, which was the 
eee the country at that time afforded, was so judiciously con- 
ducted that we find him taking the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Nysal, and publishing an academ- 
ical dissertation in 1709. Inthe year following, he made his 
first visit to London. During this voyage his life was four 
times in danger: from wrec k, pirates, and his i imprudence in 
leaving his ship while in quarantine ; for this offence he was 
near being hung, and was only freed on condition that if any 
other attempted to imitate his example, he should not escape 
the gallows. 

In 1710, Swedenborg published at Skara a collection of 
Latin verses, which not only bear witness to his »ecomplish- 
ments as a student and linguist, but are also miicative of 
that versatile genius for which he was afterwards distin- 
yuished. These have been reprinted, together with other 
youthful effusions, under the title of Ludus Heliconius Sive 
Carmina Miscellanea que variis in locis cecinit: Fim. Swed- 
berg. During the years 1716-17-18, he published at Stock- 
holin a work in six parts, under the title of Daedalus Hyper- 
boreus, made up of essays upon the various branches of 
mathematics and philosophy, displaying so much ability in 
the science of mechanics that it attracted general attention ; 
and secured to him not only the friendship of many learned 
men, but of his Majesty Charles XII., who, after some per- 
sonal interviews with the author, appointed him to the office 
of assessor of the Metallic College, in which he remained 
until it was voluntarily resigned in the year 1747 ; although 
he continued to enjoy the whole or a portion of the salary 
during his life. 

In 1718, Swedenborg executed the skilful manceuvre of 
transporting two galleys, five large boats, and a sloop from 
Stronestadt to Kertjol, by means of machines of his own in- 
vention. When it is remembered that the distance is about 
fourteen English miles, and that the country is divided by 
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mountains and valleys, and that it was under the cover of 
these same galleys and boats the heavy artillery was trans- 
ported on pontoons, which did such effectual service during 
the siege of Frederickshall, this triumph of mechanical in- 
genuity will be the better appreciated. In 1719 he gave to 
the public a series of treatises, including “ A proposal for 
fixing the value of coins and determining the measures of 
Sweden, so as to suppress fractions and facilitate caleula- 


” 


tions ;” on the ‘ Position of the earth and planets ;’’ on the 
* Height of the tides, and the greater flux and reflux of the 
sea in former ages, with proofs furnished by various appear- 
ances in Sweden.” 

Although Swedenborg had been appointed assessor by his 
Majesty Charles XII., he did not enter upon the duties of 
his office. Always unassuming, and never overrating his 
mental resources, he hesitated to act in a capacity for which 
he b: lieved himself unqualified. Wishing to instruct him- 
self in the buildings, machines, and processes most success- 
fully used among miners, he went to Hartz and Saxony in 
1721, and visited not only the smelting works and mines, 
but libraries, museums, and such public institutions as would 
naturally attract the attention of so cultivated a traveller. 
This journey was very successful. The reigning sovereign, 
Duke Lewis Rodolph, received him with signal favors, grant- 
ing him full permission to visit his dominions, besides pre- 
senting him with his medallion both in gold and silver. 

Returning to his native country in 1722, Swedenborg 
presented the fruits of his foreign industry. He had already 
published at Amsterdam six small works, which were alter- 
wards collected in one volume as * Some specimens of a work 
on the principles of chemistry, with other treatises.” He 
now published a work in four parts, entitled Miscellanea Ob- 
servata circa res naturales; praesertim mineralia, ignem et mon- 
ticum strata (Miscellaneous observations on natural things, 
particularly on minerals, fire, and the strata of mountains). 

All these testimonials of Swedenborg’s mental wealth 
seem to have dropped from his overburdened pen, rather as 
a relief to his own intellectual plethora, than from those 
ambitious aspirations that are supposed to inspire most au- 
thors. He is a wise man who can render himself necessary 
to his superiors by being useful to his equals. Swedenborg 
seldom, if ever, solicited patronage, nor does he appear to 
have given much thought to his literary productions after 
having prepared them to the best of his ability for the bene- 
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fit of his fellow-men. Fortunately they fell at the feet of an 
appreciating public, creating for him an éclat despite his mod- 
esty—making him noble against his democratic will. Vari- 
ous and brilliant as these labors had been, they were but the 
lesser pyrotechnics with which he attracted the attention, not 
only of Sweden, but of all Europe. 

In 1734 appeared his Opera Philosophica ct Mineralogica, 
upon the preparation of which he is supposed to have been 
engaged during many years, and which were published at 
Dresden and Leipsic, in three folio volumes, at the expense 
of the Duke of Brunswick, at whose court Swedenborg had 
been so favorably received. The first volume was dedi- 
cated to the duke, and published by him in elegant style, 
being adorned not only with a likeness of the author, but 
with numerous fine engravings illustrative of the subjects of 
which the volume treated. In this work, sparkling through- 
out with mental brilliants, Swedenborg has vindicated his 
claim to an intellectual peerage, and is supposed to have 
originated many discoveries in philosophy, which, owing to 
his works being at one period much neglected, have not been 
attributed to him. In it he endeavors to unlock the myste- 
ries of the causes ard origin of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, asserting that in all her operations nature is governed 
by one general law, and is always self-consistent ; while ex- 
perience, the power of arrangement, and the ability to reason 
are sullicient to enable us to solve her most intricate prob- 
lems. The second volume of the Opera includes the lique- 
faction of iron—its conversion into steel, with experiments 
and chemical preparations made with iron and its oxides. 
Volume third treats of the liquefaction of copper—its separa- 
tion from silver—-its conversion into brass and other metals, 
and the second is embellished with many copper-plate en- 
gravings. 

Six years after the appearance of this work, Swedenborg 
published at Amsterdam, the (Economia Regni Animalis (Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom), in which he sought to dis- 
cover the correspondence of the soul with the body. It is 
in the pages of this volume we catch our first glimpses 
of those peculiar theories for which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished. Whether or not we endorse the conclusions 
which his subtle reasonings led him to embrace, we cane 
not but admire the unflinching temerity of mind and purpose 
with which he plunges into the labyrinth of symbols, and 
endeavors to wrest from heaven the secrets of the soul. For 
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this purpose he examines every link in the animal kingdom, 
and dissects mankind with a sealpel keener than steel. The 
grandeur of his theme fascinates our mind, while his simple, 
unwavering faith thrills us with indefinable hope. If we 
close the volume with a sigh of regret, we nevertheless think 
kindly of the author who so unintentionally cheated both the 
reader and himself. In the Introduction to the Regnum Ani- 
male, published in 1744, Swedenborg thus naively confesses 
his failure to establish the correspondence he sought: ‘ Not 
long ago, I published the (conomia Regni Animalis, in- 
tended to be digested into several sections; but I only com- 
pleted the section relating to the blood, its arteries, and 
heart, as also to the motion and cortex of the brain; I like- 
wise, before passing through the whole of the intended course, 
took a compendious way to the soul, on which subject I 
siso published a Prodromus. I have discovered, however, on 
deeper consideration, that I had been too quick and hasty 
in my steps, whilst I was attempting to attain a knowledge 
of the soul, merely from an enquiry into the nature of the 
blood and its appropriate organs. But I was urged on by 
the ardor of my desiie to arrive at the knowledge of the sub- 
ject.” 

Nor was Swedenborg discouraged by his failure, for he 
adds: “I have determined not to desist from this part of my 
task until I have traversed the whole field above mentioned, 
even to the goal; in other words, until I have explored the 
whole animal kingdom, evento the soul.” With this in- 
tent, he patiently renews his investigations in the ** Animal 
Kingdom,” a work that cannot fail to rivet the attention of 
the most sceptical reader. In the human body the author 
finds an image of the whole creation. Then comes the doc- 
trines of forms: all the movements of the animal kingdom 
are angular ; those seen in the bodily organization, in the eir- 
culation of the blood are cireular ; the highest form is the 
spiral, and that becomes the type of the spirit. The doc- 
trine of forms develops the doctrine of series, in which every- 
thing in nature is made to consist of a series of organized 
atoms, and so on, until he approaches the province of the 
spirit itself. 

With the De Cultu ct Amore Dei, published in London in 1744, 
terminated the scientific and philosophical works of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. As we linger regretfully over the period when 
his expansive intellect seems to have culminated, it is well 
to glance at his social position as revealed in his diary and 
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correspondence. In a letter written to the Rev. Dr. Hartly, 
he says: ‘I live on terms of familiarity and friendship with 
all the bishops of my county, who are ten in number ; also 
with the sixteen senators, and the rest of the nobility ; the 
king and queen also, and the three princes, their sons, show 
me much favor. I was once invited by the king and queen 
to dine at their table, an honor which is, in general, granted 
only to the nobility of the highest rank, and likewise, since, 
with the hereditary prince.’ * We have already noticed the 
royal favors bestowed upon him both at home and abroad, 
The world must be greatly changed if then, as now, it 
would not smile when royalty was complaisant. His exten- 
sive correspondence bears witness not only to his intellectual 
appreciation, but to his numerous private virtues. ‘*A man,” 
says Count Vou Hopken, ** who, like me, has lived long in 
the world, must have had numerous opportunities of knows 
ing men as to their virtues and vices, their weakness and 
strength; and in consequence thereof, I do not recollect to 
have known any man of more uniformly virtuous character 
than Swedenborg.” 

During the year 1745, Swedenborg commenced his * illu- 
minations,” resigned his office as assessor, and thenceforward 
devoted himself exclusively to those spiritual investigations 
which ultimately laid the foundation of the “ New Chureh.’t 
From his ehildhood he seems to have been of a pe culiarly 
speculative and impressible nature. Ie tells us that at four 
years of age he commenced to think and reason upon spirit- 
ual things, and to endeavor to regulate his breathings to the 
pulsations of his heart. Io maturer years, and long before 
his illuiminations commeneed, he was accustomed to remain 
breathless sometimes during an hour, inhaling only air enough 
to enable him to think. This condition he afterwards found 
to be the most favorable for angelic intercourse, and it is re- 
cognised by the New Church as the second breath. 

It Swedenborg has correctly described this phenomenon, 
it is nearly akin to the nervous prostrations which are known 
to attend upon prolonged religious excitements at the pre- 
sent day, and should have received little attention save from 
his physician. Nor does the fact that he reasoned accurately 
upon other subjects necessarily imply that he was able to 
understand his own infirmities, since it is contrary to medical 
experience that a diseased nervous system should. be sensible 
of the absurdities of its own phenomena. 





* Hobart’s Life of Swedenborg, p. 24 + lb. 
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Swedenborg tells us, that previous to his communion with 
spirits, he commenced to see flames of great brilliancy and of 
various colors and magnitude. Scarcely a day passed but he 
saw a flame as vivid as a flame of fire, which he interpreted 
as a sign of approbation and confirmation. Those who are 
familiar with the incipient stages of insanity recognise in this 
mental ignis faiuus only the precursor of evil. That Sweden- 
borg was himself duubtful as to the nature of these manifes- 
tations is evident from many passages in his diary, written at 
the time of their occurrence. Alluding to the difficulty of 
persuading one’s self that he is ruled by spirits, he says, “I 
bad manifestations by various ways from evil spirits in temp- 
tations, whilst I was writing such things as evil spirits were 
averse to, so that I was beset almost to horror; fiery lights 
were seen ; talking was heard in the morning time; besides 
many other things; until at last, when a certain spirit ad- 
dressed me in a few words, I wondered greatly that he should 
perceive my thoughts, and afterwards wondered exceedingly 
when the way was opened so that I could converse with 
spirits, and then the spirit wondered I should be so surprised. 
From these things it may be concluded how difficult it is 
for man to be led to believe that he is ruled by the Lord 
through spirits, and with what difficulty he recedes from the 
opinion that he lives his own life from himself without 
spirits.”* 

Those who have listened to the mental horrors of the 
insane, as vividly remembered and described by themselves 
after their restoration to reason, can see nothing but grief in 
the tenacity with which his overtasked intellect quivered 
upon its equipoise, and thrust back its thick-coming fancies 
One can well nigh hear the shriek of despair with which 
dethroned reason acknowledged her downfall. Swedenborg 
tells us he was twice commanded to write what he was pen- 
ning; and that once he saw the representation of a golden 
key, with which he was to open the door of spiritual things. 
In one of his relations, he adds in the margin that it was 
foretold him by an angel who descended to earth with a 
written paper in his right hand, the writing of which, from 
flashing with splendor, changed from gold color to silver, 
then to copper, to iron, and atterwards to iron-rust and brass- 
rust color, finally became invisible to most of the spirits; 
some few, however, who had been in “simple faith from 





*Aug. 27, 1748. 
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charity, or in some truth from good,” recognised a man “ with 
a becoming dress, and a paper on which letters were traced.” 
After some effort the writing was deciphered, and the in- 
structions of the angel delivered. 

These presages of Swendenborg’s illumination are admit- 
ted by his biographers to be all that are known; the reader 
must judge how far they are worthy of being received as of 
divine origin. The first actual vision occurred some months 
later, and is recorded April, 1745. Being at dinner, Swe- 
denborg perceived a vapor exuding from the pores of his 
body, which, falling upon the :arpet, turned into little worms, 
which were immediately consumed with a loud noise; an 
augel, in the meanwhile, explaining to him, that this curious 
vision typified the evils to which sensual indulgence would, 
subject him. The following night the same spiritual man 
again appeared to him, this time clothed in purple and re- 
splendent in light, and announced himself as follows: “I am 
God the Lord, the Creator and Redeemer; I have chosen 
thee to explain to men the interior and spiritual sense of the 

acred writings; I will dictate unto thee what thou oughtest 
to write.” Upon the same night were opened to him his 
perceptions of the heavens and hells. 

Heaven is represented by Swedenborg as being in the 
shape of man. God is the Grand man, from whom emanates 
the divine love which pervades all things, giving light and 
heat and life to the inhabitants of the heavens which are 
divided into societies according to their spiritual develop- 
ments, and have no correspondence with each other except 
through the spiritual influx. These different societies have 
their locations assigned them according to their respective 
merits. Those in possession of‘ every good” have an influx 
into the head, while those who are in the enjoyment of the 
“good” of charity and faith find their influx in the breast. 
Those pre-eminent for understanding are located in the eyes ; 
those for attention and obedience, in the ears; for under- 
standing and perception, in the mouth. Infants appear in 
front over against the forehead, directly in the line of the 
radius in which angels look to the Lord. The good for 
which each society is distinguished is written upon the an- 
gelic countenance, so as to be recognisable to each other, 
thus precluding the possibility of evil spirits and hypocrites 
remaining amongst them. 

The angels are represented as having bodies which are 
clothed in garments of flame color, purple, violet, and white, 
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the last being typical of the greatest degree of purity. 
Those who have attained perfection require no personal 
adornment. They reside in habitations like our own ; in ele- 
gant palaces and beautiful houses, adorned with trees and 
flowers of inconceivable beauty. The architecture of heaven, 
we are assured, is such that one would believe he beheld * the 
art its7f’ There is also an atmosphere in which the sound 
of their speech is articulated, and angels express their ideas, 
not unlike us, by voice and gesture, and the expressions of the 
face. The language is both interior and exterior, and they 
have also “a kind of thundering speech.” Marriage and con- 
jugal love also exist among them, but the ‘alliance is 
grounded in “ infinite love.” Ther re exist both rich and poor 
as upon earth ; nor are those who have been in poverty while 
living here below, regarded with any preference on account 
of it, but only so far as they have been virtuous and humble 
in heart. The chirography of the angels is described as be- 

ing remarkably expressive. Swe de nborg tells us, that, having 
received a bit of paper from one of the angels, he found it 
covered with Hebrew characters, every jot and curvature of 
which were pregnant with meaning. 

Hell is represented as loathsome to the last degree of de- 
gradation and filth. This is also divided into societies, but 
there is an intermediate condition into which spirits enter im- 
mediately after death, and where they have an abundant op- 
portunity to examine their own hearts, and analyse their good 
and bad propensities. This being done, they voluntarily 
plunge themselves into that portion of Hade 's to which their 
individual sins entitle them. The misery of these unfortu- 
nates consist not in their being rejected of God, since they 
condemn and punish themselves; but in the evil passions of 
their own hearts, and in living contrary to the order of heav- 
en. Neither does the happiness of heaven consist in devo- 
tions alone ; but its inhabitants are constantly employed in 
kindly offices to each other, and are perfected in bliss in pro- 
portion as they love and benefit others without any regard to 
themselves. 

Many interesting incidents are mentioned in connection 
with Swedenborg’s illumination, which would naturally ex- 
cite attention from those unaccustomed to investigate the 
idiocrasies of the insane, and are curious partly from the mys- 
tery that envelopes them, but still more from the effect, a be- 
lief in their divine origin has exerted upon the minds of 
others. Among the most remarkable is that oceurring short- 
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ly after the death of the Prince of Prussia. Swedenborg be- 
ing in conversation with Queen Louisa Ulrica, sister of the 
prince, was e nquired of by her r, if he had seen her brother, to 
which he replied in the negative; when the queen added 
jestingly, “if you should see him, remember me to him.” 
Fight days s after, Swedenborg came again to court, so early 
that the queen nd not left her apartment, called the white 
room, where she was conversing with her maids of honor. 
Without waiting to be announced, he passed directly into the 
apartment and whispered in her ear. The queen, over- 
whelmed with astonishment, was taken ill, and did not re- 
cover for some time. After she was come to herself, she 
said to those about her, ** There is only God and my brother 
who can know what he has just told me.” Swedenborg had 
informed her of her last correspondence with the prince her 
brother. 

The story of the lost reeeipt, although s 


» often brought 
forward as an unanswerable proof of Swede 


nborg’s super- 





natural powers, is simply as follows: An ambassador from 
Holland, named Marteville, died at Stoekholm. \fter his 
death a large sum was demanded of his widow in pay- 
ment of a debt. Although she was confide the debt 
had been liquidated during the life of her husband, she was 


unable to find the receipt, and in her anxiety apphed to 
to Swedenborg, beg¢ing him to ascertain of her husband, 
if poss sible, what had been done with it. S 

plied t] that, ° if he met her husband in the Spirit 
he would enquire in - regard to it.” * This soon hap- 
pened,” savs Swedenbore, “and M. Marteville told me he 
would himselt vo to his house on the follow 


ub re ree 


| 
tul world, 


ne nig - to see 
atter the receipt.” = we have his own authority for 
stating, was all the » par he took in the matte but the 


lady ** spoke with her hn ete inadream, anil he told her 
where to find the missing document in a private bureau,” 
t 


and she did tind it there as her husband directed Sweden- 
borg’s ageney in its discovery is very questionable, if he him- 


self is to be believed, and the old adage ‘we find that of 


which we dream,” re nders it exes edingly prob: ible tha al others 
have been as successful dreamers as the |: ady here referred to. 

While in Gottenburg, Swedenborg foretold to his friends 
there, three days in advance of the post, the great fire that 
happened at Stockholm, in 1756. Having arrived at Gotten- 
burg from England, he was invited, together with 


fifteen 
other persons, to the house of Mr. William Castel. 


About six 
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o’clock Swedenborg went out and returning manifested 
much uneasiness, saying that a great fire had just broken out 
in Stockholm, at the Sudermalm, and was spreading rapidly. 
He continued restless, and went out often, saying that the 
house of his friends was already in ashes, and his own in 
danger. At eight o’clock, after he had been out again, he 
joyfully exclaimed, ** ThankGod, the fire is extinguished the 
third door from my house.” This occurred upon Saturday. 
Swedeuborg’s pre diction having reached the governor, he was 
sent for and questioned, not only by him, but very many 
who had friends and property at Stockholm, to all of which 
enquiries Swedeuborg made answer to the same efleet. On 
Monday evening, a messenger arr-ved at Gottenburg, who 
had been despatched during the fire, and who rg ge wre 
Swe onde nborg’s pre ediction. The above ine ident is re late d 
by the German philosopher, Emanuel Kant, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Madam de Knoblock, in which, after asserting 
that he had thoroughly examined into the truth of the story, 
he modestly adds, “* lam not aware that anybody has ever per- 
ceived in me an inclination to the marvellous, or a weakness 
approaching credulity.” 

This incident, which at first glance seems so miraculous, ap- 
pears less unanswerable wheu we connect the circumstance 
of Swedenborg’s ** going out,” with the fact that Gottenburg 
was no more than fifty miles fiom Stockholm—thuat the fire 
breaking out at six o’clock in the month of September, 
renders it vot improbable that some appearance of the sky 
in the direction of Stockholm betrayed the existence of the 
fire to his experienced eye, as well as the time of its subsiding ; 
and as for the little embellishments, one might consider the 
unexaggcraied relation of any such incident to be more marvel- 
lous than the circumstances themselves. We do not find, 
however, that Swedenborg ever asserted the truthfulness 
of the fact that he did predict the fire, and he does assert 
in reply to enquirers, in more cases than one, that other in- 
cidents, which received credenc e inregard to him, were 
without foundation. 

It is presumed to be true that Swedenborg predicted the 
time of kis death. Many similarinstances of prescience might 
be cited, but neither the one nor the other have been satistac- 
torily accounted for. The interviews which occurred be- 
tween Swedenborg and the illustrious dead are not without 
interest. He affirms that he spoke with Paul during a whole 
year, three times with John, and very many times with Lu- 
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ther, who owned to him that although warned to the con- 
trary by an angel, he had received the doctrine of salvation 
by faith alone, “merely for the purpose of making an eutire 
separation from the Church of Rome. He spoke once with 
Moses. It is related of him, that upon one occasion a distin- 
guished Finlander, going to London, availed himself of that 
opportunity to visit Swedenborg, who was residing there at 
the time. Being ushered into the reception room, and in- 
formed that Swedenborg already had company with him, he 
was left alone to await hiscoming. As he had taken his seat 
near the inner door, he could not avoid hearing the lively conh- 
versation which was passing within the adjoining room, ac- 
companied with the sound of footsteps pacing up and down 
the floor. The conversation was in Latin, and respecting the 
antiquities of Rome, a subject in which the young stranger 

ras deeply interested. He was surprised, however, to ob- 
serve that the conversation was carried on throughout with 
only one voice speaking, between pauses of longer or shorter 
duration, during which the speaker seemed to obtain satis- 
factory answers, and was incited to new enquiries. While the 
stranger remained absorbed in both the manner and the sub- 
ject-matter of the conversation, the door opened, and Sweden- 
borg, passing him with a friendly salutation, conducted his 
imaginary visitant out of the opposite door with many bows, 
all the while expressing in fluent Latin, the gratification the 
visit had afforded him, and begging an early repetition of 
it. This leave-taking over, he approached the Finlander 
with much cordiality, saying, “ Excuse me for making you 
wait! I had, as you observed, a visitor.” The stranger, em- 
barrassed, answered, “ Yes, I observed it.” ** And can you 
guess whom?” asked Swedenborg. ‘ Impossible,” replied 
the other. ‘Only think, my dear sir, Virgil! and so you 
know he is a fine and pleasant fellow. I have always had a 
good opiuiou of the man, and he deserves it. He is as mo- 
dest as he is witty, and most agreeably entertaining.” Al- 
though this singular interview impressed the Finlander with 
the be lief that he was conve rsing With an insane man, he af- 
terwards visited him several times, and perceived nothing ex- 
traordinary excepting his monstrous mental resources and 
learning. 

Swedenborg, having met the Empress Elizabeth of Russiain 
the world of spirits, said he had seen no one so splendidly served 
and waited upon, and gives the following incongruous reason 
for her happy condition: That although she had many faults, 
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she possessed a very good heart ; that her neglect or indiffer- 
ence induced her inteutionally to postpone signing the edicts 
and papers presented to her until they accumulated to such a 
degree that she could no longer examine them, when she was 
obliged to submit to the decisions of her ministers and sign as 
many as possible; after which weakness she retired to her 
closet, fell upon her knees, and begged foregiveness of God if 
she had signed anything that was wrong. 

During these seasons of spiritual intercourse, his counte- 
nance was pallid; his eyes, when open, luminous, and his 
mental abstraction so complete that his most intimate friends 
forebore to address him. Upon one oecasion, when he had 
remained in this condition more than an hour, uttering broken 
sentences, with his hand uplifted, and his eyes partially 
closed, he was found to be greatly prostrated, but soon re- 
turned to his former cheerfulness, remarking that he had been 
conversing with spirits. 

At the time of the Diet at Norkjobing, Swedenborg had a 
chest sent from England, coutaining copies of his reli- 
gious works. These books were retained in the custom- 
house under the law prohibiting books contrary to the esta- 
blished religion. During the sitting of the Diet of 1769, 
mi mbers ot the eecl siastical order purposed bringing him to 
trial, and disposing of him at once as an insane man. One of 
the senators discovered this plot to Swedenborge, who was so 
overcome with their unkindness, that retiring to his garden he 
fell upon his Knees and with many tears besought the divine 
prot etion. He was doubtless indebted to the fact that he 
was himself a member of the House of Nobles, and related 
not only to many noble families, but to distinguished ecclesias- 
tics, tor the continuation of his freedom. In this, as well asin 
many other events of his lite, the favor of Charles XII. availed 
himiouch. IT have invited your enemies to send their united 
complaints against you, to me,” said King Charles to him, “but 
they dare not do so.” Indeed, his life was so blameless; his 
willingness to have his peculiar views investigated so entire ; 
his reason upon all other subjects so well balanced, that even 
his bitterest opponents must have regarded him with leniency ; 
for who could sentence to the horrors of a mad-house a man 
whose only error consisted in a too earnest desire to pene- 
trate those mysteries which the whole world has ever been 
striving to attain. 

Swedenborg was seldom ill, except when he was suffer- 
ing from what he called his temptations, at which times he 
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refused all remedies, saying that his pains arose from the 
influx of hypocritical spirits. His diet, like that of most 
eminent men, was simple, and his wants so few as to re- 
quire only the partial attendance of the gardener and his 
wife, who took charge of his humble residence, and to whom 
he gave the proceeds of his garden. 

Swedenborg never married. Early in life he was attached 
to the second daughter of his friend Polhem, and they were 
betrothed to each other, a written agreement having been 
signed by both. The engagement, however, was so repug- 
nant to the lady, who was scarcely fourteen years of age, 
that her brother, having compassion on her dejection, seeret- 
ly de sstroye “d the written compac t. No sooner did Sweden- 
borg realize the condition of his young friend’s affections, 
than he manfully withdrew his attentions, although he al- 
ways continued to regard her with great tenderness. Amoug 
the pleasing phases of his aberrations was that of frequently 
communing with her in the spirit, as he himself assured her 
daughters and sons-in-law. 

His manner Was unassuming, frank, and cordial. Stran- 
gers approached him readily. But he was slow of speech, 
a moderate alms-giver, took a great deal of snuff, and some- 
times went abroad with one shoe-buckle of plain silver, 
the other set in precious stones. He was a good linguist, 
speaking several languages fluently, the Hebrew being ac- 
quired after his illumination in order to perfect his biblical 
researches. Four editions of the Bible in Hebrew were 
found in his possession after his death, one of which, pub- 
lished in Leipsic in 1740, was given to Rev. Mr. Fernelius, 
of Schotde, for interring him at London, where he was then 
minister to the Swedish chapel. Previous to lis death he 
was attacked with a kind of paralytic stroke, while lodging 
with Mr. Thearsmith, a barber, residing in Bath street, Lon- 
don. The maid who attended him during his last illness 
testified to his extreme good nature, addiug, that after fore- 
telling the hour of his death, “he was so happy!” and 
as language { failed her to express this happiness more appro- 
priately, she compared it to her own in anticipation of a 
holiday or merry-making. In the immediate presence of 
death, he earne stly protested the truth of all he had seen 
and written. He died March 29, 1772, being eighty-four 
years of age. By order of Mr. Lendegren, a Swedish mer- 
chant, he was laid in state at an undertaker’s, and deposited 
in three coffins, in the vault of the Swedish church in Prince’s 
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Square, Radcliffe Highway, with all the ceremonies of that 
church. 

The works of Swebenborg, which are exclusively devoted 
to unfolding the doctrines of the new dispensation, amount 
to about twenty-seven volumes, octavo, of five hundred 
pages each, besides some half dozen volumes in manuscript, 
which seem to have been intended for his own use. These 
may properly be divided into doctrinal, metaphysical, and 
those which unfold the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, to- 
gether with the nature and appearances of the spiritual 
world and the state of man after death. 

The most prominent and distinctive feature of the New 
Church doctrines, as taught by Swedenborg, consists in sup- 
posing the Trinity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to 
exist In the person of Jesus Christ, corresponding to the 
threefold principle of soul, body, and their operation in man. 
This view of the trinity differs so essentially from that held 
by all other churches, that its acceptance necessarily revolu- 
tionizes the entire faith of such Christians as accept it. “ It 
is,” says Swedenborg, “ an error to address God the Father, 
and to supplicate him to have mercy for the sake of his Son, 
and to send his Holy Spirit. This mode of supplication is 
directly contrary to the truth; for the truth teaches us to 
address the Lord alone, in whom dwelleth the Father, and 
through whom only can the Father be approached.” * 

The doctrine of regeneration is also entirely different. from 
that accepted by others. In the New Church, regeneration 
is considered progressive, commencing in infancy and con- 
tinuing into eternity. There is supposed also to be an actual 
correspondence between the spiritual -birth and growth and 
the natural birth and growth of mgn. Baptism signifies 
regeneration ; while in the Holy Supper the bread and wine 
represent the good of love and the truths of faith from the 
Lord. Evil, according to Swedenborg, had its origin in man, 
and was never created by God. 

The doctrine of salvation through faith is also rejected by 
Swedenborg, either with good works or without them; and 
he insists that “ not a single writer on theology has ever yet 
found the connection which this faith has with good works.” 
But he believes and asserts, “that the truths which are 
called the truths of faith teach us how we ought to think of 
God, and how we ought to act towards our neighbor; and 
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that charity receives these truths in good work, as the fruit 
receives the sap and juices of the tree.” 

The peculiar language employed by Swedenborg to ex- 
press his ideas often renders the meaning obscure, and, con- 
sequently, less attractive to the reader; but as one becomes 
familiar with his writings, these Swedenborgisms are found 
to convey the idea better than any other, and it would be 
extremely difficult to substitute the usual mode of expres- 
sion in their stead. With all his tedious minuteness of detail, 
which renders a patieut perusal of his theological works an 
Herculean labor, he who reads them will be rewarded with 
* apples of gold and pictures of silver.” Whether or not we 
accept his delineations and illuminations as from heaven, we 
cannot but feel that, as a man, a friend, and a Christian, he 
is a worthy example to many who condemn him; while 
mentally, whether sane or insane, he knew by intuition 
more than most of us can ever hope to attain by the most 
careful culture. The impression that Swedenborg is in- 
debted for his fame to his illuminations does him injustice ; 
was it not rather the illuminations that were perpetuated 
through the genius of this extraordinary man? Although, 
in this age of absurdities, it ill becomes us to allude to the 
weaknesses of others, it should, in justice to Swedenborg, 
be borne in mind, that he lived in a country and at a time 
when a belief in the supernatural existed the world over; 
and that the peculiar phases of insanity were not then, as 
now, known to constitute the most intricate and subtle of all 
mental phenomena—the outline between reason throned and 
reason dethroned being often so indefinitely defined as to 
baffle the ingenuity of the mest skilful physician to discover 
it. We recall with shame, that, within the very precincts of 
Plymouth Rock, the insane were tortured as witches and 
hung as wizards. It does not follow, therefore, that because 
Swedenborg’s idiosyncrasy led him to pry too keenly into 
the secrets of the unknown world, that he discovered uo 
new truths in regard to it, or that, in all other respects, he 
was not, both morally and mentally, all that his warmest 
admirers claim him to have been. Happy, at least, will it 
be for his friends or enemies, if, when a century has rolled 
over their sleeping ashes, their laurels shall be as green— 
their weaknesses remembered as so few, and their virtues so 
many. 
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ART. IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
HISTORY AND EDUCATION. 


The Life. Intellectual and Atsthetic, of the Ancient Greeks ; an Oration. 
By Heyry Gries, Esq. Delivered before the B. J. F. Society, at the 
Annual Commencement of the College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass., July 6, 1864. Worcester: Adams & Brown, 1805. 

Or the many lectures that have reached our table in pamphlet form 
during the last five years, we have only noticed one. This implies aa 
unfavorable estimate on our part of that style of intellectual effort, but it 
is one which we did not form hastily, or even willingly ; it was the result 
of many <(lisappointments which were too suggestive of the new beatitude, 
“ Blessed are they that expect nothing’—from our lecturers, But the 
name of the institution on the title page of that before us led us toexpect 
something better than an ordinary performance—an expectation which 
was not at all weakened by the character of the lecturer, who, we had rea- 
son to believe, was one of the best in the country. We resolved, therefore, 
to examine it, although it did not reach us until we were sending the last 
pages of our present number to the press. We find we were right in as- 
suming that it is far superior to the general class of lectures or orations 
of the present day; but it falls far short of the standard of the college at 
which it was delivered. It contains some striking thoughts and excellent 
suggestions; but as a whole, it does not do justice to the subject. The 
part which relates to the Athenians would do very well even for the clas- 
sic atmosphere of the Holy Cross, so far as the facts which it embodies 
are concerned, although the form in which those facts are given might be 
much improved. but nothing could be more erroneous than the lecturer's 
views on the Spartans, and their civilization. It is true that he is not 
peculiar in entertaining them; on the contrary, fifty have the same im- 
pression of the Spartans for every one who differs with him. But the 
majority are those who derive their opinions from hearsay; from those 
who judge from what they see on the outside without trouble. The minority 
are those who trace results to their causes, and ask themselves are certain 
facts consistent with certain theories. Now there is not one of the latter 
class, to whom belong several of the reverend professors at Worcester, who 
would agree with Mr. Giles in his estimate of Spartan civilization. In 
order to justify this remark it will be necessary to give an idea of what 
the lecturer says on the subject: 


**Two tribes of this race are historically the most distinguished—the Dorie 
an! the Ionic—but to follow the fortunes even of these two tribes, though in 
the most cursory manner, would here be impossible. We can narrow them 
down into the two States which stand respectively at the head of each—Sparta 
and Athens—Sparta the head of the Doric, and Athens the head of the Ionie— 
but then we have before us nit resemblance, but contrast. If we take one for 
@ comprehensive type of the Greek mind, we must of necessity exclude the 
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other ; for no remarks which will apply extensively to both will have any defi- 
niteness. Which, then, shall we take—the man of Sparta, or the man of 
Athens? Which best represents Greck feeling, Greek thought, Greek man- 
ners—which, in short, best represents the totality of Greek character and Greek 
life? The man of Sparta was trained under such a peculiar system of discipline, 
and his polity was so in harmony with his training, that he was exceptional not 
only to the whole Hellenic aggregate, but to his own special tribe ; and he was 
hardly more fit to stand for all Dorians, than he was for all Greeks. He had in 
him, indeed, the Greek nature. No training could utterly destroy that. While 
the Greek nature lived in him he could not be utterly dead to art. He 
therefore, strongly susceptible to poetry and music ; and this susceptibility his 
training did not aim to crush, because song and tune could always minister to 
warlike passion. He was sensitive to poctry. but it was the battle-ode that 
stirred him ; he was sensitive to music, but it was not the gentle Lydi 
sure that he loved, but the Phrygian wildly strong, or the Dorian sedately 
grave; and to these, as the oceasion called, he moved in the war-line march, 
the religious dance, or the social procession. But evenin the limited degree to 
which he was susceptible of song and music, he had no singers and no players 
of his own. Tyrtzus, the greatest of his lyrists, was of Attica ; and Terpander, 
mighty on the harp, was a Lesbian. The man of Sparta was firm, brave, pa- 
tient, abstinent; but, also, he was formal, rigid, obstinate, coarse, and 
cruel. His destiny was military ; he was born to be a soldier, and everything 
was done to make him perfect for his calling. J/is education was only drill; 
his eating was in mess; in the ranks alone he was at ease; and until he was in 
fight he had not his proper business. Children to him were merely 
wife he had simply upon sufferance 


was, 


h mea- 








m ace dent ‘a 
; a home was his scarcely even by name ; the 
spontancous individual was lost in the political organization, and th 


free hu- 
man agent was moulded into the mechanical State 


instrument. The Spartan was re- 
served and grave. He was silent-—not altogether becanes he was cautious in 
the expr ssion of opinions, but rather that he had no opinions to express Tle 
had no voice in politics ; he had no public discussion ; no clamors were heard in 
his assemblies ; he had no wrangling, but also, he had no oratory ; all political 
questions were settled by the few in dumbness and seclusion. The Spartan, thus 
within his own State, was repulsive to all beyond vt; he was inhospitable to stran- 
gers, and abhorrent of novelty. To whatever is here implied of good or evil, 
the character of the Athenian is opposed.’’ 

All this seems plausible enough at first view, but it grossly misrepresents 
the Spartans, especiall y inthose remarks which we have marked in italics. 
What the whole passage means is simply this, that the Spartans were a 
military people, and nothing more. They had no education, no culture, 
no taste, further than those qualities may be said to belong toa 
soldier. The Athenians had everything that was great and good, the 
Spartans everything that was vulgar, coarse, brutal! Our readers well know 
that none admire the Athenians more than we; but we do not think that 
in order to praisethem to the full extent of their deserts, as the most 
lighly cultivated people of all antiquity, it is necessary to degrade the 
highly ted people of all jnity, it y tod le tl 
Spartans to the condition of savages. This is not the way to glorify the 
Athenians, since the most thonghtless might ask, If the Athenians were so 
great, and the Spartans so mean, how did it happen that the latter sucess- 
fully rivalled the former asanation, evenin the time of Pericles? Nay, why 
did they maintain their ascendency in Greece for nearly a thousand years! 


Is their having done so consistent with the theory of their being an igno 


rant and thoughtless people? The difficulty of answering these questions 
will be increased rather than diminished bya glance at the situations of the 
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rival cities. Athens, so near the <2gean, connected with it by impreg- 
nable ramparts, had many advantages as a capital over Sparta, situated 
far in the interior on the Eurotas, which, except from the fame it has thus 
acquired, hardly deserves to be called a river. But what was the canse of 
the Peloponnesian war? Was it not the jealousy of Athens at the supe- 
riority of Sparta? For eight-and-twenty years this war continued; almost 
every State in Greece took part in the struggle on one side or the other; 
and finally the Spartans were triumphant. 

Now, if the Spartans were 


so remarkably repulsive a people as the 
lecturer represents them, how did it happen that they got more to assist 
them than their rivals? The answer perhaps will be that the Spartan’s 
“destiny was military,” thet “his education was only drill,” that ‘he 
was born to be a soldier,” &e,. But this, we must say, is only the super- 
ficial view of the case; by no means the true one. Instead of being what 
they are represented by the lecturer, no nation of any age paid more 
than the Spartans. This is the testimony of all 
writers who have made the subject their study. ‘* The constitution” (of 
the Spartan States) says Miiller, “* was formed for the education as well of 


the old as the young; and in the Doric States education was, upon the 


attention to education 


whole, a subject of greater importance than gorernment.”* 

In these two remarks allusion is made to the Spartan habit established 
by Lycurgus, of teaching strangers how to reason, read, write, compute, 
&c., before instructing them in polities. Even the Athenians, who were 
their rivals, admit that they paid great attention to the cultivation of 
the mind. It will be admitted, for example, that Aristotle ought to be 
& good authority on the subject, but what does the Stagyrite say of 
Spartan coarseness and ignorance? In discussing the subject of edu- 
sation as essential to the greatness of a State, he remarks that “as 
there is one end in view in every city, it is evident that education 
ought to be one and the same in all; and that this should be a 
common care, and not that of each individual, as it isnow, where 
every one takes care of his own children separately, and each parent in 
private teaches them ashe pieases, but the training of what belongs to all 
ought to be incommon. * * * And for this the Lacedemonians may 
be praised, for they give the greatest attention to education, and they make 
it public.”’t 

This, we think, is abundantly plain; still plainer, if possible, is 
Xenophon, another Athenian, in his Polity of the Lacedemonians. Le 
tells us that no nation of any age had more excellent advantages for 
securing the best instruction. If it be urged in reply to this that the 
historian only means military education, then we can turn to the pages 


of Plato, yet another Athenian, who explains the whole secret of such 


* Dorians, vol. ii., book iii., chap. i. 
¢ Aristotle’s Politics, book viii., chap. i. 
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views as those of the lecturer. By the mouth of Socrates he tells us that 
the Spartans were not loud t Ikers, but that they were de thinkers; that 
if they were not fond of display they did not the | ippreciate what 
was solid, good, and useful in the productions of the intellect. In short, 
he tells us the reverse of what the lecturer has told one of the most 
society did not is correct rhe remarks to w 1 we allude occur 
in the dialogue of the philosopher with Protagoras, from which we 
extract the following passage 

I will endeavor, then,’’ said I, ‘* to explain to you what I think of this 


le. Philosophy is most ancient and most prevalent in Crete and Lacedemon 











if all Greece, and sophists are more nume oe re than anywhere else. They 
deny it, however, and etend to be i nt, in ord iat they may t be dis- 
covered to surpass the t of the Gr in wisdom, like those sophists whom Prota- 
goras mentioned, but that they may appear to excel in fighting and courage, 
thinking that, if it were known in what they excel, all men would engage in 
the saine pursuit But now, cor ling this, they deceive those who a‘fect 





Spartan manners in other cities, for some, in imitation of them, have their 
ears bruised, and bind their arms with the thongs of the cestus, and devote 





themselves to gymnastic exercises, and wear short garments, as if in t/ things 
the Lacedemonians excelled the other G h But the Lacedwmonians w that 
they wish to converse without restraint with the sophists among them, and are 
wearied with conversing with them in secret, expelling these imitators of Spar- 
tan manners, and any other stranger that is living in their country, converse 
with the sophists unknown to all strangers ; and they do not suffer any of their 


young men to go out to other cities, as neither do the Cretans, lest they should 
inlearn what they have taught them. And in these cities there are not only 
men that pride themselves on their learning, but women also. And you may know 
that in this I speak truly, and that the Lacedwemonians are admirably mstructed 
in philosophy and the art of speaking, from the following circumstance: for if any 
one wishes to converse with the meanest of the Lacedwmonians, he will find 
him, for the most part, apparently an ordinary person in conversation, but after- 
wards, when a proper opportunity presents uself, he sends forth, like a skilful lancer, 
a notable saying, brief and pointed, so that he who converses with him wi 


” 


tppear to 


Act — rly, some persons, both of the present day and of former times, 
have observed this very thing, that to imitate Spartan manners consists much 


more in he Ieit q ph bal, phy than devoting one’s self to gymnastic exercises, since th y 
know that to be able to utter such sayings is a proof of a highly educated man. 
Among these were Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, our 
own & n, Cleobulus of Lindus, Myson of Chene and th seventh among them 

vas reckont d the Lacedamonian Chilo These all were emulators, lovers, and disci- 
the Lacedamonian education, and any one may discover r thi at their wisdom was 
of this | kind, brief and memorable sayings uttered by each of them. These men also, 
having met together, consecrated the first-fruits of their wisdom to Apollo in the 
temple at Delphi, inscribing those sentences which all men have in their 
mouths : ‘ Know thyself,’ and ‘ Nothing in extremes.’ ’’— Plato's Protagoras, or 
ti NS phists 














Another serious error on the part of the lecturer, is to regard Sparta 


as a despotism. ‘tt is as great a mistake to think that the Spartan “ had no 
voice in politics” as that “‘he had no opinions to express.” We can 
well imagine how the learned professors ete ed when such statements were 
made to their students, in their presence, well aware as they were that al- 


though Sparta was nominally a kingdom, its kings had far less power 
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than our modern presidents. Two of them reigned together, if, indeed, 
men who had to swear obedience to the laws every month could be 
suid to reign. In time of war they commanded the troops alternately ; 
but in time of peace their chief prerogative was to preside in the senate 
and propose the subjects for deliberation.* 

There were twenty-eight senators, each ef whom had the right of vot- 
ing with the two kings; nor were they obliged to render any account to 
either of their manner of discharging their duties. There were, besides, 
five Ephori, who had an oversight of the whole State, and whose duty 
required them to assert the righ ts of the people against the kings ; what 
is more, they were chosen from among the people, and without reference to 
condition. There were different other classes of magistrates, in whose 
selection the people had a voice. In addition toall this, there were as- 
semblies (ecclesia) of the people exactly similar to those at Athens, and 
corresponding with modern parliaments. For a time, the kings had the 
privilege of convening the assemblies, but it was taken out of their 
hands, and conferred on the Ephori, who also presided in them, Every 
citizen capable of bearing arms had the right to appear in the assembly, 
and if above thirty years, he had the right to speak and vote. Even 
foreigners were allowed these privileges under certain restrictions. How, 
then, can it be said that the Spartan “had no voice in politics?” that he 
was nothing more than a “ mechanical state instrument ?” t 

The truth is, then, that the Spartans had quite as much national liberty 
as the Athenians, Now let us consider for a moment the charge of coarse- 
ness and cruelty preferred against the Spartans, as compared with the 
Athenians, in the passage we have quoted from the oration before us, 
There seems to be no doubt that they treated their slaves very cruelly ; 
but it is equally certain, according to the best authorities, that their 
cruelty in this respect has been greatly exaggerated by their enemies, 
Plutarch, who is always moderate, and, as far as possible, accurate in his 
statements, tells us that “it was in after. times these cruelties took place 
among the Lacedwemonians; chiefly after the great earthquake, when, as 
history informs us, the helotes (slaves), joining the Messenians, attacked 
them, did infinite damage to the country, and brought the city to the 
greatest extremity.”~ But assuming that the worst alleged agoinst the 
Spartans in this respect is true, were they more “ cruel” or more “ coarse” 
than the Athenians, who put to death their greatest men? Was it worse 
to hunt slaves and kill them than to execute the six victorious Athenian 
generals, and to poison men like Socrates and Phocion? In what does 
the contrast consist here? But supposing the Athenians did nothing but 
to banish men like Aristides, Themistocles, Cymon, and Alcibiades, it 





© Miiller, vol. ii., p. 106. 


¢ See Robinson's Archwol. Grec., p. 172; also Xenophon on the Polity of the 
Lacedemonians ; Thuc. i, 134, &c. 
¢ Life of Lycurgus. 
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could hardly be said that they were very just, upright, and enlightened, 
as compared to the Spartans, who treated their great men, especially 
their philosophers, in a very different way. During their lives they 
rewarded them handsomely for their services, and, after their death, they 
} 


sonored their memory with cenotaphs, statues, and other monuments, 


If there bea contrast, then, it is hardly in favor of the Athenian, of whom 
the lecturer says: *‘ Genius in him had no restraint.” We ask did Soe- 
rates or Anaxagoras experience no restraint? Were not both, on the 
contrary, always under restraint, as much as minds like theirs were capa- 
ble of being acted upon by threats of violence, or the fear of death? But, 
with this exception, if the lecturer entirely misrepresents the Spartan, as 
we have shown, he does no more than justice to the Athenian. We are 
far more disposed to speak of the lecturer’s merits than of his defects, 
although we could not but protest against his misrepresenting the Spar- 
tans in so Grecian an atmosphere as that of Holy Cross College, and, 
accordingly, we allow him to appear before our readers in a more favor- 
able light by extracting a part of his description of the Athenian, only 
premising that even in this he continues to give an occasional thrust to 
the Spartan: 

‘* He was courageou 


, and he was a soldier ; but courage was one only of his 
qualities, and a soldier only one of his offices. His education was as diversified 
as the capabilities of his nature, and these were as many as humanity could 
seem tohold. He was subject to the State, but not lost in it ; he was in the 
State, not as a disposable atom, but as a conscious and vital part. He 


Was gay, 
versatile, talkative, and impressible 


declamatory, subtle, logical, argumenta- 
put everything to the vote; delighted 
required patriots and demagogues, philosophers and sophists, 
dramas and festivals, as necessaries of existence. He gave welcome to visitors, 
was hospitable to strangers, sought for news with avidity, and was ready to ex- 
amine or entertain any original tenet or theory fhe Athenian, therefore, is 
not, as the Spartan, exceptional or exclusive, but comprehensive and liberal. 
lonic —as mainly he was, he had more of the Doric in him than the Spartan had 

because, he was more deeply and more widely Greek. His discipline did not 
blunt, but sharpen his instincts ; his institutions did not suppress, but bring out 
his faculties ; and as in all these he was eminently Hellenic, his culture, the 
most perfect known to Greece, made him the most complete type of his concrete 
nationality. For these reasons, in conceiving an idea of Greek life, I think of 
it principally, though not entirely, in the Athenian form of it. 
of Greek culture st 
nothing else like it. 


tive ; he insisted on open discussion 
in eloquence ; 


The fulness 
uds alone in the experience of the world. History has 
Independent and complete, it rejoices in its own sufficiency. 
The Greek idea of life sought for strength and harmony of body as well as for 
strength and harmony of mind; sought for the equilibrium of both sets of 
forces in accordant reciprocity and sympathy of action. The Greek was, there- 
fore, a balanced man; a man fairly and finely ordered, I mean, for earth and 
time. He abhorred excess and disproportion. All the most cultivated aspira- 
tions of his being sought for tranquillity. ‘The most tragic dramatist risked his 
success by a certain intensity; and if he excited an emotion too severely pain- 
ful he was in danger with his audience. But the tranquillity for which the 
Greek sought was not that of a dormant condition, it was that of a complete 
replenishment. ‘The desire for a vital calmness was an inward principle of Greek 
life ; and through this inward principle we can understand Greek life in its for- 
mation and its growth. Under this law, Greek life was humanity unfolding it- 
self fully ta the human and for the human. It cultivated itself in all directions, 
in eve ry energy, in every capacity. Culture by the senses—culture for the 
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senses, had only in the Greek a true and well adjusted order. And the culture 
of the soul, so far as the fit and the fair were concerned, kept pace with the 
culture of the senses. We find in no other man as in the Greek, the soul so in 
the senses, and the senses so in the soul. The Greek materialized spirit ; he 
spiritualized matter ; he humanized all things. Conceive yourself in Greece be- 
fore the Hellenic spirit awoke upon its soil. The stars above it are bright ; but 
with a brightness that is yet lonely. The waves beat inarticulately upon its 
shores; the streams have yet no meaning. Its woods and glens are mindless. 
The marble yet sleeps unshaped beneath the surface. The gods are not yet known, 
And heavens, and sky, and sea, and air, and woods, and rivers, are waiting with 
unconscious glory for the population of divinities. The thunders of Olympus 
are yet to be inspired by the soul of Zeus—and the vacant rock of the Acropo- 
lis waits for the presence of Athena. ‘The land was desolate and savage ; it was 
not yet vivified with wisdom, and song, and eloquence, and arts, and arms, and 
laws, and letters. But soon a wonderful spirit began to work : a spirit of mys- 
tic instinct —plastic to mould and active to inspire ; then dead matter breathed 
into life, and formless matter sprung into beauty. Streams, woods, waves, stars, 
were crowded with divine inhabitants ; and every stir and every sound in na- 
ture became the motion or the voice of some invisible power. Then the mar- 
ble which lay unshapely in the womb of earth was born into living loveliness ; 
at the bidding of genius, it arose to fair and sublime existence ; and the stately 
temple crowned the bill, and the glowing statue gave lustre to the temple. The 
Greek eye was the poctry of sight; the Greek ear was the poetry of hearing ; 
even Greek appetite sought for grace ; and Greek taste was shocked at what- 
ever was convulsive or intemperate.’’—pp. 5, 6. 


Further on the lecturer returns again to his favorite contrast. It is 
principally in view of what he says here that we have glanced at the 
political system of Sparta. The lecturer takes it for granted that it is a 
despotism, and then institutes a comparison between rival States, as fol- 


lows: 


‘* Despotism may give instruction, but it cannot give impulse ; it may teach, 
but it cannot inspire ; it may communicate knowledge, but it imparts no life. 
Its training is bard, military, and mechanical. The institutions and social 
agencies which throw men upon themselves, or which bring them into contact 
with cach other, are rare means of intellectual enlargement and enlightenment 
Books, sciences, and arts, when they have done their utmost, may, after all, give 
a man nothing but the education of a slave ; and as regards all that befits a free in- 
telligence, as regards all the generous uses of the soul, they may leave him 
imbecile or helpless. In our modern civilization, the man who has trial by 
jury, and has had it long; who has representative government, with all its 
machineries of administrations and parties; who has been habituated all his 
life to unrestrained opinion and uncowering speech; who has sharpened his 
mind and strengthened his faculties, and enlarged his views, in consultation or 
controversy with others ; who finda for himself, or has forced upon him, ac- 
tivities that engage his thoughts, his anxieties, his charities, and his zeal ; who 
has the consciousness that what concerns the State concerns him also; that 
what is iinportant to the common good is likewise important to individual 
duty if not to individual interest; that in the general risk he has personal 
danger ; that whether he has or not he ought not to be indifferent ; the man 
I say, who lives in a social atmosphere such as this, in its quick, constant, un- 
impeded circulation of ideas, feelings, passions, has culture better than all the 
scholastic teaching which despotism can offer; a culture which is not merely 
political, but one which is in many ways practical ; a culture that imparts a 
large amount of knowledge incidentally, and imparts along with it a sagacity 
and experience which are of more account in the affairs of life, as well as the 
affairs of nations, than any measure of abstract acquisition. The free citizen 
of a free State has, therefore, a training of special nobleness, and within the 
mere action of the State.’’—p. 10. 
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In our opinion, whatever gives instruction gives impulse. Knowledge 
is power in despotisms just as much as it is in republics; and if we exam- 
ine the roll of fame we shall find, with the sole exception of Athens, that 
despotisms have produced at least as great geniuses as republics; gener- 
ally much greater. Be it remembered that some of the world’s greatest 
intellects were even slaves. The divine Plato himse!f was once sold into 
slavery. Pythagoras, the most illustrious of instructors, was born and 
brought up under a despotism; the same is true of Thales of Miletus, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. The political system under which 
Cesar, Cicero, Sallust, and Livy were educated was nominally a repub- 
lic, but really a daspotism. Both really and nominally that under which 
Virgil and Horace were educated was a despotism; but did they prove 
the less immortal on this account? or were they equalled, much less ex- 
celled, by any poet of republican times? Nor will the results be found 
different if we compare modern republics with modern despotisms. Who 
are the great men, for example, of the republics of the Middle Ages who 
excel those of the despotisms of the same period? Has Venice produced 
the superior, or the equal of Dante, or Tasso; both of whom suffered op- 
pression for most of their lives? Was the Dutch republic more fruitful 
in great geniuses than the despotism of France? At no time did the 
sovereign enjoy more unlimited power in the latter country than in the 


reign of Louis the Fourteenth; but was not this the Augustan age of 


French intellect? Nor can it be said that there has been a different ex- 
perience in the New World. Our own republic has produced some great 
thinkers, it is true ; but are they greater than those produced in monarch- 
ical or despoti : countries within the same peri rd ‘—creater, for exam] le, 
than Frenclimen, Prussians, Austrians, or even Swedes? But we must 
make room for yet enother extract from the pamphlet before us. The one 
we have marked for that purpose is long, but it is good in proportion. 
We wish to show the author that it is in no unfriendly spirit we have 
criticised some of his views; we also wish to show the reader that, not- 
withstanding the errors we have pointed out, the Oration on the Ancient 
Greeks is, as we have said, no ordinary lecture; and that, although we 
cannot think it reaches the standard of the institution at which it was de- 
livered it still possesses merit of a high order. In short, we do not 
hesitate to forgive the lecturer even for the gross injustice he has done 
the Spartans, in consideration of the following peroration, with which we 
take leave of the subject for the present: 

‘* What, then, was that which Greece had, and which eternalized her influ- 
ence? Ideas, sentiments, genius—ideas shaping themselves into institutions— 
creat sentiments going forth into great actions—genius transcending both— 
which carried them onward with its own life, and wrapped them in the halo of 
its own spl ndor. The governing ideas of Greece were these of intelligence 
and freedom; the ruling sentiments were attachment to country, devotion to 
State, and admiration of intellect. Intelligence formed for itself academies and 
lyceums, theatres and schools. Freedom made for itself popular political insti- 
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tutions. Attachment to country made patriotism a passion ; devotion to the 
State showed itself not less in obedience to its laws than in bravery for its de- 
fence ; admiration of intellect did homage to the spirit of philosophy, and at- 
tracted eager disciples to the teachings of its sages. Thus it is that all which 
Greece was, and all which Greece did, was full of import. Persia had space and 
had multitudes, but the world feels from it now no living power. Carthage had 
wealth ; but when Carthage was cor.quered, Carthage expired. There nations 
fought mighty battles ; but all battles which do not connect themselves with 
noble principles appear in history only as pugnacious butcheries. A victory 
has no merit but when it vindicates a cause which impartial generations will 
applaud. ‘To boast of victory for mere strength is the insolence of a bully ; 
and to exult in it for spoil is the rejoicing of a robber But not such were the 
gloryings for the victories of Marathon and Salamis. They were victories 
gained with no splendid armaments, with no rapacity, with no pride of terri- 
tory ; they were gained in the assertion of heroic manhood ; they made good 
the claims of independent nationality ; they illustrated principles which are as 
deep as nature ; and they had a spirit in them to which all humanity responds. 
And yet what would the whole be, of this Greek mind and this Greek life, 
without the genius which was in it !—the genius which has survived its institu 
tions and its actions? It is by Grecian genius in Grecian literature that we 
have the wisdom of Plato, of Socrates, and of Aristotle ; that we have the 
poetry of Aischylus and Homer ; that we have the patriotism of Leonidas ; that 
we have the eloquence of Demosthenes ; that we have, in fact, the soul of grand 
institutions and the substance of high deeds. ‘There is a life, I admit, which is 
more lasting than genius—it is that of right! There is a sentiment which is 
more generous than patriotism—it is that of humanity ; and I do not say that 
Greece had in any supreme force this moral enlightenment, and this philanthropic 
enlargement. I speak of Greece but as compared with the rest of ancient na- 
tions ; nations which had other kinds of ambition and other estimates of glory. 
When Pericles in the age of Athenian greatness pronounced the funeral oration on 
those who fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, he did not glory in 
Athens so much for empire, for multitudes, or for riches, as he did in her 
humane tendencies, in her cultivated tastes, and in her intellectual spirit. 
When Demosthenes, in the hour of adversity, uttered his eulogies on those who 
were slain at Cheronea, he did not droop in his eloquence, hor despond ; but 
arose to the grandeur of his genius, in praising the majesty of duty, which no 
fatality of result can criminate, and which no potency of external force can con- 
quer. All this mind, all this life, has inspiring perpetuity in Grecian literature, 
and through that literature they penetrate the mind and life of the world. 
Those who teach us rule us; and when they do not rule us by direct communion, 
they rule us by intermediate influence; they rule us in the very source of our 
thought and conduct ; and when all other power has crumbled this is still un 
weakened. Such a sway has been and is that of Greece in the concerns of 
humanity--a most exalted, a most sovereign sway. Military empire is but 
splendid materialism ; mere multitudes are but physical ; all that they can 
achieve is transient ; it is soul only that is immortal ; immortal in the individual ; 
immortal in the nations.’’ 


St. Winifred’s ; or, The World of School. 12mo., pp. 411. New York 
W. H. Kelly & Brother, 1865, 


Tue design of this work is to illustrate school life at the principal 
high schools of England; and it will be seen that the design is well car- 
ried out. Only one school is mentioned, but that isto be regarded as the 
type of a class. To this we need hardly add that it is on the plan of 
“School Days at Rugby ;” nor is it unworthy of comparison with that 
favorite work. The author evidently understands his subject. He knows 
not only how boys behave at school, when no longer under the supervi- 
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sion of their parents ; he also knows how they are treated by their teach- 
ers; and he has the faculty of pre senting his views in a forcible light. llis 
sketches of th sports of the boy 8 are lively and gray hie, and they bear 
the impress of truth, The same remark will apply to their conduct towards 
each other, and to that of the majority towards the new students. 

None who bave ever been ata large s« hool awiay from home can fail to 
be interes y these portraitures, recalling, a3 they do, even to the oldest 


and most thoughtless, many a familiar face, many a happy moment. Yet it 





is not for this fe iture, strong ly ™m irked as itis at we like St, Winifred’s 


best; but for the judicious views it gives us of the system of teaching and 
disc i] line practised at those famous high schools. The author has no dis- 
position tod rreciate the V iluc of th schools per 8c ; what he desire 8 to 


show is how much more good they might be made to accomplish than they 








do under a system different from that which now prevails, or at least 
which did prevail not very long since. Ie places in relief the absurdity 
of those teachers who would govern all students by th s, wit 
out any r urd t » their disp ition, t mpe rament, or nati LY ; ind 
enables the reader to realize the consequences of such a course, without 
troubling him with any abstract reasoning. 

Mr. Paton is a teacher of this class; one who does everything by rule 
like an automaton, and who is unconscious of any better inducement to 
study than punishment. His idea of developing the human mind is, that the 
student m perform a certain amount of labor in a certain time—he must 
commit to men ry a cert iin number of rules; and if he fails in this, lie 
inust pay 1 penalty in one form or other. First, he is detained 
after his fellow students, and required to perform a double amount of 


labor; after two or three failures of this kind, for each of which 


he has been punished already but too severely, he is sent to the head 


master to be *‘caned;” nor does the latter fail to do his part of the work, 





although | usher may do the same occasionally. 

Mr. Rh n is another teacher who has strong faith in the virtue 
of pliysic sl] ishiment asa means of brightening the intellectual faculties - 
the only ditierence between him and Paton, in this respect, is that he has 
more goou nal re, or rather kk 3 ill lature, than hi ‘olleague, He thinks 
punishment an excellent agency in education; but sometimes his heart 


fails him in inilicting it on a good-natured boy whose only real crime is that 
he is utterly unable to perform, within the prescribed period, the amount 
of study required. Mr. Percival is a tutor of another character; he has 
more lear ras well as more talent than both his colleagues, and he is 
more indulgent in proportion—that is, he is, in a word, more thoughtful, 
more philosophical, Some idea may be formed of the relative characters of 
the three tutors by a remark or two from each, ‘* Why, what’s the matter 
with you, Paton ¢”’ asked Mr. Roberston.* ° ** No, said Mr, Paton, 


but I have just been caning Evson, a new boy, and the fellow’s stubborn 
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obstinacy and unaccountable coolness annoy me exceedingly.” ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
he is a pupil of mine, I am sorry to say, and he has never been free from 
punishment since he came. Even your Procrustean rule seems to fail 
with him, Paton. What have you been obliged to cane him for?’ (p. 56). 

While the two champions of the ferula are thus discussing the short- 
comings of Walter Evson, (who, be it remembered, is the hero of the 
story) they are overheard by Mr. Percival, who remarks: ‘* Excuse me; 
I humbly venture to think that you are both mistaken in that boy. I like 
him exceedingly, and think him as promising a lad as any in the school, 
I never knew any boy behave more modestly or respectfully. ‘* Why,how 
do you know anything of him?” asked Mr.Roberston, in surprise. ** Only 
by accident. I had once or twice noticed him with the detenus, and being 
sorry to think that a new boy should be a habitué of the extra school- 
room, I asked him one day why he was. Ile told me that it was for 
failing in a lesson; and when I asked why he hadn’t it, he said very 
simply and respectfully, ‘I really did my very best, sir, but its all new 
work to me.’ Look at the boy’s innocent, engaging face, and you will be 
sure that he was telling me the truth.” (p. 57). Mr. Percival had 
not confined himself to merely asking a question and observing 
the honest simplicity of the reply; he had invited the alleged trans- 
vressor to take a walk with him; and now he tells the result, 
as follows: “ Do you know, I never found a more intelligent 
companion. He was all life and vivacity, and it was quite a pleasure to 
be with him.” (/é.) 

It is hardly necessary to say that these few judicious and timely 
remarks had the greatest influence on the fortune of Walter Evson. 
Even Paton ‘could not help being influenced by them in his future 
treatment of the boy. Both the champions of rules and of the ferula 
always wondered at the success of Percival in making what they 
regarded bad boys rood, and they now want to know its secret. Ilis re- 
ply is this: “Try a little kindness and sympathy. I have no other 
secret.”’ (p. 58.) This, with the necessary ability in other respects, rarely 
fails to render study attractive rather than irksome even to students who 
are naturally indolent. But all does not save Evson from future canings. 
A paragraph on the next page concludes as follows: “ Yet Dr. Lane (the 
head master) had in this case no alternative but the infliction of corporal 
punishinent.” Nor does the author forget to tell us what was the imme- 
diate effect. “‘Humiliated again,” he says, “and full of bitter anger, 
Walter returned to the great school-room, where he was received with 
sympathy and kindness by the others in his class.’’ (p. 59.) 

In ninety-nine cases out of ahundred these are the results produced by 
physical punishment ; and perhaps the worst result of all, although the least 


thought of, is the sympathy felt by the rest of the class with the student 


on whom the physical infliction has been made. But few are aware how 
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much depends on the character of the head master, principal, or president 
of a literary institution, Dr. Lane of St. Winifred’s is but the type of a class. 
He thinks that boys cannot be governed without stripes ; and, accordingly, 
if there be any of his ushers who do not think the same, they must be care- 
ful in giving expression to their views, like Mr. Percival. That some 
good teachers have practised corporal punishment is very true; but this 
was their foible; they were good, not because they inflicted corporal 
punishment, but in spite of their doing so. In other words, this was a draw- 
back on their qualifications as teachers which was counteracted by their 
superior learning, their ability to communicate that learning to others. 
Men of this class have made good scholars; but they would have made 
better, and more of them, had they pursued the milder and more philo- 
sophical system. 

It ought to be needless to remark at the present day that there 
is no greater error than to suppose that boys cannot be instructed 
advantageously without whips, canes, or other instruments of tor- 
ture; but there are still some who cling tot 
—and a much larger number than is generally supposed. It is equally 


he ancient faith in stripes 


most needless to say that th« y are the worst class of teach rs, who can 


not depend on the influence of mind upon mi 


ul, even in the culture of 


the latter. They are but indifferent logicians at best who cannot convince 
lelass of boys who attend high schools or colleges without 


the genera 
beating them like brutes; that they think differently themselves, and 


hold all other systems in contempt, serves rather 





ish this fact 
than to disprove it, for none admire themselves so much as the most 
ignorant, 


* L’ignorance toujours est préte a s'admirer.”’ 


We know a president of a college not very far from New York, having 
nearly two hundred students, who never inflicts any corporal punishment, 
or permits it to be inflicted by others; hedoes not even hold out tha threat 
of expulsion for bad conduct ~ vet, never have we seen one W ho exercises 0 
more unbounded influence on the students, or who is more readily and cheer- 
fully obeyed ; never have we visited a more orderly institution, or one in 
which more rapid proficiency is made in every department of knowledge. 
Like the disciple s of Py thagoras of old, the students say to each other, “‘The 
President said so,” and this is final, What is, perhaps, most worthy of re- 
mark is, that it is not arrogant, pretentious, or overbearing men who 
are most successful in this very essential part of an educator’s duty ; but 
on the contrary, the mildest and most modest. In time Dr. Lane learns 
that he has been mistaken in his tr 


atment of at least one student: even 


Paton has to acknowledge that he has done Walter Evson injustice. 


When a different course from that described is pursued towards the lat- 
ter, he soon proves that he is neither stupid nor vicious, buta youth of 


fine intellect and amiable disposition. 


l lis] The change has an excellent effect 
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on the whole school; in time his parents are so well pleased with the 
proficiency he has made that they send his two younger brothers to the 
same institution; nor does our hero leave until he is at the head of his 
class, and consequently entitled to the first open fellowship at the Uni- 
versity. To this we need hardly add, thar *‘ St. Winifred’s; or, the World 


of School,” is worthy the attention of both teachers and students, 


History of th Methodist E viscopal Church in the United States of America’ 
By Ase. Srevens, LL. D., author of “* The History of the Religious 
Movement of the Eighteenth Centuary, called Methodism, &e. Vols. 
I. and IL, 12mo., pp. 423, 511. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1844. 


We confess that in taking up these volumes we did not expect to find 
them very interesting, but we are equally willing to admit that they 


have agreeably disappointed us, It is but fair to say that our want of 
any low estimate of the abilities of the author, 
»meagerness of his subject, and the fact that most books of 
the present day treating on religion are exceedingly dull and common- 
place. But Dr. Stevens is a close student; he has the industry and en- 
ergy toseek materials wherever they are to be found, and the good sense 


and taste to make judicious use of them when found. A writer of this 


faith did not arise from 


but froin tl 


kind rarely fails to interest his readers, let his subject be what it may. 
Accordingly we are of opinion that the work before us will have readers 
among all denominations, as an interesting contribution to our historical 
literature, 


We do not, indeed, agree with the author 


the influence of Methodism; but we are not of those who find nothing 


meritorious in any work, the general tone of which conflicts with their own 


in all his views as to 


impressions, Butthere isa good deal that is interesting in the present vol- 


umes the truth of which none will dispute. It is our habit when we take up a 
book for review, to make whatever lessons it may teach, which we 
think of any value, available for our readers as best we can; in other 
words, wedo not consider merely the sense in which it has been written, 
but try to render the experiences which it embodies applicable to other 
cases; to the present and the future as well as to the past; to one party, or 
one sect, as the case may be, as well as to another. Thus, for example, Dr. 
Stevens shows us that the Methodists have been severly persecuted by 
other denominations of Protestants. This ought to be a lesson to the 
Methodists in tolerance and moderation towards others whe may incul- 
cate doctrines different from their own. We donot allege that they have 
not profited by it, but rather think that, upon the whole, they are disposed 


to be liberal in this respect. But we will let the author himself give an 


idea of the character of the work. As we have just been speaking on the 


subject of persecution, we may as well give our first extract from his re- 
marks on that. After alluding tothe rapid spread of Methodism our 
historian observes : 
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** Chapels rose rapidly in most of the country. Hlostilities also arose ; mobs 
assailed the itinerants ; their chapels were pulled down; for months, and even 
for years, riots were of almost constant occurrence. In some sections the rab- 
ble moved in hosts from village to village, attacking preachers and people, de- 
stroying not only the churches, but the homes of Methodists In Staffordshire 
‘the whole regvion was in a state little short of civil war.’ In Darlaston, 
Charles Wesley could distinguish the houses of the Methodists by their marks 
of violence as he rode through the town. At Walsall he found the flag of the 
rioters waving in the market-place, their headquarters. In Lichfield ‘ all the 
rabble of the country was gathered together, and laid waste all before them.’ 





The storm swept over nearly all Cornwall Neweast]e was in tumult In Lon- 
don even occurred formidable mobs. In Cork and Dublin they prevailed al- 
most beyond the control of t magistrates. Methodism had, in fine, to tight 


its way over nearly every field it entered in Great Britain and Treland rhe 
clergy and the magistrates were often the instigators of these tumults.¢ Nota 
few of the itinerantswe re imprisoned, or impressed into the army and navy; 
some were martyred Sut the devoted sufferers held on their way till they con- 
guered the mob, and led it by thousands to their humble altars."’"—pp. 41, 42 


Dr. Stevens shows that the Irish had an active and powerful hand in 
t} 


the establishment of Methodism, as well as in many other works, good 
bad, and indifferent. He tells us also that Wes 


the followers of St. Patrick. 


ey had no mean opinion of 


John Wesley appreciated the Irish character in both its virtues and its de- 
fects. Ireland was a favorite resort to him; he crossed the channel forty-two 
times, as we have seen, spending at least six years of his laborious life on the 
island. Thouch he was sometimes mobbed, and even hung in effigy, these hos- 
tilities were but local, and could not affect his estimate of the people generally 
‘They are an immeasurably loving people,’ he writes. During a sermon in the 
open air they would not cover their heads in a hail-storm, though he advised 
them to do so. ‘ Indeed, so civil a people as the Irish in general I never saw,’ 
he says, ‘either in Europe or America.’ As‘ perfect courtesy’ could be found 
in their cabins as in the courts of London or Paris. His Irish congregations 
were generally ‘ in tears,’ but ‘ the water spread too wide to be deep.’ He found 
it necessary to preach to them with a more alarming tone than he used in any 
other part of the United Kingdom, in order to make any lasting impression upon 
their versatile minds. Yet Ireland was to yield him many of the most eminent 
of his coadjutors : Adam Clarke, Henry Moore, Thomas Walsh, Gideon Ouseley, 
and scores more. Irishmen were to found Methodism, or aid in founding it, in 
the North American British Provinces, in the United States, in the West Indies, 
in Australia, in Africa, in India. ‘They sleep in missionary graves, awaiting 
the trumpet of the resurrection, in nearly all parts of the globe to which Meth- 
odism has borne the cross.’ pp. 47, 48 








We fear there are some of our Methodists who have no friendly feeling 
towards the Irish, but rather regard them as intruders, if not as enemies 
alike to religion and free government. If the former would only reflect 
that those who were the first to introduce their religion into this country 
came from Ireland they would probably be less disdainful than they are, 
or more charitable, towards the latter. It will not be the fault of the 


author of this book, at all events, if the Irish be regarded any longer by 


‘* Th mtemporary book Meth abound I f-. Buckle says, ‘ The treatment 
which the Wesleyans rs ved from t clergy, ma f whom were magistrat hows what 
would have taken place if such y hal nottl nd iraged byt government Wesley 
has himself given many details, which Southey did not t < proper to relate, of the calumnies 
and to which he and his followers were subjecte | t r —History of Civilization, 
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Methodists with an evil eye. We notethis, however, only as an instance 
of his liberality and enlightened, conciliatory spirit, The same honest 
feeling, the same good sense, and the same Christian charity pervade the 
work, and we repeat that as such it will be generally read. 


The American Union Speaker ; containing standard and recent selections, 


in Prose and Poetry, for recitation and declamation in Schools, Aca- 


demies, and Colleges, with introductory remarks on Elocution and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Jonny D. Pmtsrick, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Boston. 8vo., pp- 588. Boston: Taggard & Thompson, 
1865. 

Tue title of this portly volume gives a correct general idea of its char- 
acter. There are some of the pieces which do not deserve a place in the 
book, because it would be injurious rather than advantageous to imitate 
their style. It is but fair to add, however, that there are fewer such in 
the present volume than in any other “Speaker” that has recently fallen 
into our hands; and that with these exceptions the selections in general 
have been judiciously made. In no department do we see any evidence 
of prejudice, wheth« r pe litical, religious, or national, This is as it should 
be; since all parties, denominations, and nationalities may be expected to 
use an American school book to a greater or less extent. Many of the 
pieces selected have an appropriate bearing on the present condition of 
our country. Thus, for example, we have seldom read any chapter with 
amore lively interest than we have Andrew Jackson’s ** Appeal to the 
Loyalty of South Carolina,” inthe volume before us. There is genuine 
eloquence in this appeal, but it is the remarkable prophetic spirit which 
pervades it that has interested us most. Ifthe South Carolinians would 
only read it to-day they might well honor the memory of the man who 


gave thema warning the startling truthfulness of which they have 


since but too fully realized. 
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Enoch Arden. By Avrrep Tenyyson, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields, 1865. 
ALTHovGaH we cannot agree with the more enthusiastic admirers of 
Tennyson in their estimate of this poem, there is no lover of poetry to 


The author is, in leed, far 





whom we would not recommend its perusal. 


from being our favorite among Engli 


s 5 


h poets ; there are at least a dozen 





whom we prefer to him. This will, perhaps, account for our not having 
given our impressions of “‘ Enoch Arden” before this. The truth is, that 
we did not read the poem until lately; andit wasrather by accident than 
design that we took it up a few days since. It would have been very 
different could we have expected a new poem from Byron, Campbell 
Moore, S$] elley, or Coleri 


’ 


lve. By thiswe do not mean, however, that 
easure from Tennyson before the appearance of his 





we had derived no p 
present « Tort: this would not only be ineorrect on our part, but ungrateful, 
for there are passages in Maud, In Memoriam and Idylls of the King, which 


have charmed us more than once. What we do mean is, that none of these 





poems satisfied us as a whole, although we are fully aware that all a 
mired by men and women of the most refined tastes. Nor can we say that 
“Enoch Arden” equals our ideal of a modern English poem; nay, we think 
that each of the poets mentioned has written better, although, perhaps, not 
one of them has excelled certain passages in the work before us, which 
are neither few nor brief. And we think that even those who deny this 
will cheerfully admit that there is no English poem of the same extent 
that has the advantage of a sadder fable, or one that lays a stronger | old 


” 


*trude of Wy oming, 





“O’Conor’s Child,” or even the story of “ Araby's Daughter,” as related 


by the Peri in Lalla Rookh, in strains like the following: 





But there is this difference between the stories just mentioned and 
that of “ Enoch Arden:” the former do honor to woman, while if the lat- 
ter does not, on the contrary, cast a stain upon her, it is at least not cred- 
itable to her. In the present instance, it is the man thatis glorified. This 
would be well enough were it not done at the expense of the woman, 
which was not at all necessary. Yet the portraiture of the heroine is much 
truer to nature than that of the hero; that is, there are some women who 
act like Annie, but if there be men who act like Enoch Arden we have 
never met one of them. In order that those who have not yet read the 
poem may understand this, it will be necessary to give a brief outline of 
the fable: Three children, two boys and a girl—namely, Enoch Arden, 


Philip Ray, and Annie Lee—representing three different families—were 
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> } 


wont to play together. Both boys became so much attached to the girl 
that they used to cause her t » weep by th« ir jealousy. In tim ) however, 
Annie evinced an unmistakable preference for Enoch,and as soon as required 


became his wife. Philip, although somewhat disappointed at 


to do so 
finding his rival preferred to himself, took rather a Platonic view of the 
whole affair, somewhat after the manner of the similar hero in Goethe’s 
“Werther.”” In due time Enoch Arden has three children, but finding 
himself too poor to support his family in that comfort which he wishes 
they should enjoy, he resolves to go to sea. As a matter of course, his 
wife is Oppose dl Lo his leaving, but he persuade be her to give hi r consent, 


and he bids all an affectionate farewell, promising to return as soon as 


possible. Ilis wife is sorely afflicted, but soon receives consola- 
tion from the attentions and generosity of his former rival. The latter 
commences to evince his kindness by offering to send her children to 
school at his own expense. Her gratitude for this and other attentions 
knows no bounds. After her husband is absent some years he 
proposes marriage to her; she makes a gracious reply, only asking one 
year more. When the year is expired she is as anxious for the mar- 
riage as he, if not a little more so, and soon after they are married ac- 
cordingly. After they hav« their first child Enoch Arden comes home 
an old man, having been shipwrecked and spent several years on a soli- 
tary island. On reaching the village he learns all that has happened dur- 
ing his absence, but is so generous that he resolves not to make himself 
known until his death, lest his beloved wife, now the wife of another, 
might be made unhappy by such unwelcome news. Working like a com- 
mon slave for his daily bread, while his wife is in the enjoyment of every 
luxury that a rich miller can affurd her, he ekes out a miserable existence 
for a few years, and then dies, as much from want of the common neces- 
saries of life as from disease and grief; and all the reward he receives for 
this self denial and generosity is a respectable funeral. 

In our opinion, they are only mythical sailors who act in this way. A 


sailor possesst d of flesh and blood would be much more lik ly to follow 


the example of Ulysses, whose old age and long absence d 





1 not prevent 
him from inflicting such signal chastisement on Penelope's suitors, The 
hero of the Odyssey acted in strict accordance with human nature in resent- 
ing even the offer of marriage to his wife. If Penelope had pursued the 
easy, convenient course of Annie, she would never have been immortalized 
by Homer, who makes a heroine of even Argive Hellen, not as a faithless 
or inconstant wife, but as the beautifuland amiable victim of force and 
violence. We should be sorry to regard Annie as a fair specimen of the 
women of England, and we think it would be a still greater insult to the 
national character to accept Enoch Arden as a fair type of the British tar. 


Still we cheerfully forgive Her Majesty's laureate for misrepresenting his 


countrymen and countrywomen, in consideration of the charming manner 
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in which he does it; and we think our readers will be equally lenient 
after we have furnished them a few passages from the poem. The land- 
scape painter could hardly choose a more gloomy and romantic subject 
than that presented in the opening stanza: 


of cliff breaking have left a chasm ; 








1 the chasm are foam and yellow sands, 

Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a moulder’d church ; and higher 
\ long strect climbs to one tall-tower’d mill 5) 
And high in heaven behind it a grey down 
With Danish barrows ; and a hazelwood, 
By autumn putters haunted, flourishes 

en in a cuplike h w of the down.’’—p. 3. 


This is followed by a graphic account of the sports of the three chil- 
dren, their childish quarrels, and their jealousies. Passing over some 
little peculiarities which are rather common in Tennyson, we transcribe 
li ferent specimen of that 


the closing lines in the third stanza as no tindit 


species of poetry: 
‘* When, if they quarrell’d, Enoch, stronger-made, 

Was master : then would Philip, his bla yes 
All flooded w.th the helpless wrath of tears, 





Shrick out ‘I hate you, Enoch ’ is 

he little wife would weep for cot , 

And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 

And say she would be little —p. 4. 





The feeling of Philip on seeing the first proof of the preference of 
Annie is well described in the following passage, although it will be seen 


that it is somewhat inconsistent with what is subsequently related in the 


poem: 
*« But as he climb’d the hill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
} ' 


weh and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand, 
His large grey « 
All-kindled by a still 
That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look’d, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom ; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groan’d 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded | 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood 
There, while the rest were loud in merrymaking, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart.'’—p. 6 





Soon after, Enoch and Annie are united in marriage, and in doo time 
they have three children. But, as already intimated, he is poor, and re- 
solves to better his fortune. The account we have of his parting with 
wife and children is full of genuine pathos, but is such that a fragment 
would spoil it. We ‘must, therefore, pass on to a passage that is more 
compact in itself, and consequently can be more easily separated from 
the context. Enoch is but a short time gone when one of the childfen 
dies. This affords Philip an opportunity of paying Annie a visit. He 
enters her room without much ceremony, places himself by her side, and 
offers to educate her children. The poet describes the result as follows: 


“ Then Annie, with her brows against the wall,} 
Answered, ‘I cannot look you in the face ; 


I seem so foolish and so broken down 


VOL. X.—XO. XX. 12 
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ou came in my sorrow broke me down ; 
w I think your kindness breaks me down 
h lives ; that is borne in on m¢ 


epay you: money can be repaid ; 





1dness such as yours.’ 
And Philip ask’d 
‘ Then you will let me, Annie 1 
There she turn’d, 
She rose, and fixt her swimming eyes upon him 
And dwelt a moment on his Kindly face 
Th calling down a blessing on his head 
Canght at his hand, and wrung it passionate 
And past into the little garth be 
So lifted up in spirit he moved away.’’—pp. 16, 17 
Some time after, the children want to go nutting to the wood. They 
ask Philip to accompany them; he consents, on condition that Annie will 


} 





go also; nor will she refuse. The whole party proceed on the nutting 
excursion, and we are accordingly presented with somo interesting 
scenes: 
I after scaling half the weary wn, 
ty ret l edge of the w becan 
ru feather toward t hollow, a for 
Fail’d her ; and sighing, ‘ Let me rest,’ sbe said 
e3 
ge 
To the bottom, and dispe se 
TI ‘luctant boughs 
Theit ye re, ¢ 
And calling, here —p.19 


Annie wants some rest, and Philip an opportunity to say some ten- 
After the preliminaries supposed to be usual in such cases, 





that he wishes her to be his wife. She receives the proposal 
in good part, and is rather pleased with the idea that her husband, whose 


only ambition was to make her happy, is dead. But let the poet tell 


in his own words how graciously the suitor is treated by the modern 


b 


Penelope: 

re'd Annie ; tenderly she spoke 

‘en as God's good angel in our house 
God bless you for it, God reward you for it, 
Philip, with something happier than myself. 
Can one love twice? can you be ever loved 

As Enoch was? what is it that you ask ?’ 
* Tamcontent,’ he answered, ‘ to be love 
A little after Enoch.’ * O,’ she cried 
Scared as it were, ‘ dear Philip, wait a while 
If Enoch comes—but Enoch will not come— 
Yet wait a year, a year is not so long : 
Surely I shall be wiser in a year 

O waita little!’ Philip sadly said, 

* Annie, as Ihave waited all my life 

I well may wait a little.’ * Nay,’ she cried, 
*ITam bound: you have my prom ) 
Will you not bide your year as I bide mine 

And Philip answer’d, ‘I will bide my year.’—p. 21 





4 









This was a pretty easy way to dispose of the rights of poor Enoch. 
After they leave the wood, Philip wishes to show his beloved that he 
desires to take no advantage of vows or promises made at a tender 
moment: 


**€ * Annie, when I spoke to you, 
That was your hour of weakness. I was wrong 
I am always bound to you, but you are free.’ ’’—p. 22 
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After the year is passed, Annie is quite as anxions as Philip to get 
married, although she modestly asks another month in order to be quite 


sure that Enoch will never return. To satisfy herself on this point, 


she prays earnestly for a sign; she starts out of bed in the dead of 
night, seizes “the Holy Book” so as to get her finger on a text which 
will enlighten her on the all-important subject. In this pious manner 
she satisfies her conscience, and the marriage takes place; and in the 
very same stanzain which the merry event is chronicle d, the poet accounts 


as follows for certain apprehensions occasionally entertained by Annie: 


s t fears wer mmon to her state, 
tt vith nila rut wh her ct was born, 
The we was as h f renew 

tt tt w can ib her hea 

T , 

A res i was fie n-a 

Aud that steri nstinct whoily —p. 25 


A poet having ary regard for the unities would have allowed his he- 


roine at least seven months to get into the interesting state here de- 
° ¢: + ? 


scribed ; but not a week is allowed by Tennyson. Horace, it is true, lays 


great stress on the importance of entering at once in medias res; but it 


may be doubted whether he meant to encourage quite so much abru 
ness, especially in delicate affairs, as we have here. Be this as it may, 
the rest of the story is soon told, so far as the inciden 


sare con 


But we would not have a single stanza overlooked; for if Tennyson does 
not scruple to violate the unities, and sometimes does some violence to 
nature herself—and we think we may add, some injustice to woman—it 
is not the less true that nowhere in “ Enoch Arden” is he more poeti- 
cal than in those passages in which he transgresses most in these res- 
pects. The character of Enoch is finely described; in no other part of the 
poem is the author so happy as in this, recalling as it does, some of the 
most musical and most vigorous passages in Maude and the Idylls of the 
King. It is. however, a great defect that he has no fault to find with the con- 
e whole, asa 


h 


duct of Annie; but, onthe contrary, rather regards her, upon tl 


f 


model of her class. There i3 a similar defect in his portraiture of Enoc 
Arden. since nine-tenths of those who read it will think that, in the 
opinion of the poet, it is rather a praiseworthy thing for a man who 
happens to get poor to let a more fortunate person take possession of the 
wife he loves, and with her of his children, and retire into obscurity him- 
self for fear of disturbing their happiness. The terrible anguish of the 


poor wanderer on finding his house desolate, and all his hopes of happi- 


ness blighted forever, are well described in the following passage: 


‘ Now when me to life beheld 
His wife bh and saw the babe 
fatl ' 


H yet ne 
And all the 
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And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in bis place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s love, — . 
Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told bim all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things beard, 
' 


Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 


Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth.’’—p. 35, 


Ife steals back and hides himself. This is not natural; still less nat- 
ural is it fora man who loves his wife to bless and pray for her, be- 
cause she hastens to take another in his stead as soonasshe thinksshe has 
an opportunity. But Enoch Arden does more than this: he also blesses 
his rival, the man who deprived him of his wife’s affections! Such astate- 
ment may well be incredible; but the following are the words put into 
the mouth of the dying man: 

‘* T charge you now, 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her ; 
fave for the bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside ny own. 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and prayiog for her. 
And tell my son that I died blessing him. 
And say to Philip that I blest him too 
He never meant us anything Lut good 
But if my children care to see me dead, 
Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 
Iam their father ; but she must not come, 


For my dead face would vez her after-life.’’—pp. 40, 41 


’ 


There may be men who think and feel in this way; but if there be, 
the world contains not many such; and perhaps it is well it should 
not. In any case, Enoch Arden will be read more than any poem of 
Tennyson's. 


La Gaviota: a Spanish Novel. By Frernan Oasenrero. Translated by 
J. Leanpver Starr. 16mo., pp. 281. New York: M. Doolady, 1864 
Tue only part of this volume which is not creditable to the translator 

is the dedication to ex-Mayor Opdyke. If he intended to be satirical in 
speaking of the able manner in which Mr. Opdyke filled “ the civie chair 
of this great city,” thereby rendering himself ‘‘both distinguished and 
respected,” it is all very well. The same observation will apply to the 
assertion that that gentleman's ‘career has been marked by the most 
devoted patriotism,” &c. Perhaps the translator alludes to cerfain gun 
and blanket contracts in which the ex-mayor took some interest for the 
benefit of his country; if not, we cannot see in what sense he can be said 


to have evinced any extraordinary amount of patriotism. In any case, the 
quotation from the King of Israel, as applied to Mr. Opdyke, is exceeding- 
ly inappropriate ; it might nearly as well have been applied to Sir Thomas 
Thumb, since he, too, has “stood forth at the period of the nation’s trials 
as an unflinching supporter of constitutional government !” 

Now, in the name of common sense, where has Mr. Opdyke stood forth 
as an unflinching supporter of anything? On what occasion has he 
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evinced the least courage, when courage was needed? We have, certainly, 


no feeling against Mr. Opdyke; we have no doubt that he is a well-mean 


i 


+ 


ing, honest man; but, in sooth, he is no hero; nor is there any reason why 
his name should be “revered” “throughout every State,” as the trans- 
lator of “* Gaviota” tells him it will be. 

But we have no such faults to find with Colonel Starr’s version of one 
of the best stories to be found in the whole range of modern Spanish fic- 
tion. In this he exhibits taste and judgment, a thorongh knowledge of 
the Castilian, and literary talent of no mean order, His translation has, 
we believe, been well received; but it deserves to be generally read, espe- 


cially by the ladies. 


Mount Vernon, and other Poems. By Warvey Rice. Second edition 
12ino., pp. 221. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1865. 

As we are in the habit of looking to the publishers of Boston rather 
than to those of New York for good poetry, it is only by accident that 
this volume has fallen into our hands. Personally we have no knowledge 
of the author, and we are certainly under no compliments to his publish- 
ers; but we are not the less disposed on this account to do j istice to the 
genuine merit ofthe book. We undertake this all the more cheerfully be- 
cause it comes without any flourish; it is dedicated tono one; it has not 
even a preface. The reader is allowed to form his own opinion, without any 
suggestions from the author. We note this with pleasure, because it isin 
creditable contrast with the general habit. At the same time, we do not 
say that Mr. Rice is a great poet; but that he occasionally, if not always, 
writes true poetry, is an opinion from which no competent judge who 


examines the unpretending volume before us will be likely to dissent. 


The contents embrace a considerable variety of subjects, including patriot- 
ism, love, the domestic affections, friendship, the beauties of nature, &e. 


The poem W hich gives its title to the book is neither the long: st nor the 


best, although it will compare favorably with the most pretentious trib- 
utes paid to the Father ofhis Country. The following allusion to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis is in good taste; it does not evince the less appreci- 


ation of Washington for acknowledging the valor of his foe: 


Cornwallis ! still tl hade 
Be wails. methinks, the fated hour 
That saw tl y i thy valiant blade, 
A prize t terhner power : 
W prit bowed, tid then untaught to cower !'’—p. 16 


lat 


ll that the foemen would do each other 


Even in time of war, it were wel 
justice. Generosity to an enemy, especially when he is in our power, is 
not only landable in itself as evidence of a superior nature, but its influ- 
ence is always salutary ; whereas abuse and vituperation injure none so 
much as those who use them. Another agreeable and patriotic effort is 


that entitled “ Haunts of Childhood;” from which we learn that the 
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author is a native of New England. The first stanza, although scarcely 
a fair specimen, will give an idea of its character: 
‘* Though dear to me are Western charms, 
Rivers and lakes, with outstretched arms 
And prairies broad and free; 
Yet dearer still my Native Land, 
Her mountains, vales, and ocean strand, 
With old, tried friends to grasp my band, 
And welcome me! ’’—p. 26. 


’ 


The longest poem in the collection is ‘The Land of Freedom,” written 
in the Spenserian stanza. Scattered here and there through this there 
are some fine thoughts; indeed, in more than one passage, the author 
soars quite high, making a near approach to, if not quite attaining, ¢ 
sublime strain. Its greatest defect is its exaggerated praise of the witch- 
burning Puritans, There are features in their character which we like 
very well; but we very much dislike their coarse and brutal fanaticism. 
It is no credit to any people to emigrate to avoid persecution, if they be- 
come more relentless persecutors themselves than those from whom they 
have escaped. The following stanza combines the faults and merits of 
the poem more than perhaps any other that we could give: 





Truc to their faith, the Puritans were bold, 

And breathed a spirit which is destined yet 

Ty sway the world, and truths still new unfold, 

Commingling elements that ne’er have met, 

And prompting thoughts the world will not forget— 

‘ ut thoughts, and doctrines, too, of human right ; 

For they were men who broke, without regret, 

Through ancient barriers, gifted with might 

That none can crush, yet guided with celestial! light.’’—p. 136 


We think it will be pretty generally admitted, that if we “sway the 
world,” it is not the Puritans we have to thank for it. As well might 
ancient Rome, when the undisputed mistress of the world, give the credit 
of her glory to the ignorant banditti to whom Romulus afforded an asy- 
lum, The Puritans were, in general, honest men; but if one of them 
ver conceived an original idea, we have never heard of it. Even that of 
burning the poor old women for witchcraft was borrowed; and the 
same might be said of their persecutions of the Baptists and Quakers. 
Upon the whole, then, we think that Butler has given a much truer por- 
traiture of the Puritans, in his “ Hudibras,” than Mr. Rice has in his 
“Land of Freedom.” But the latter is much more at home in illustrating 
the gentler affections, than he isin delineating historical portraits—a fact 
which some idea may be formed from the following effusion : 


THE VAIN REQUEST 


Give me the heart that’s pure and warm, 
Whose virtues constant shine ; 

Give me the soul that’s nobly great, 
Yet melts in grief with mme. 


Give me the rosy, blushing cheek, 
The lip without a stain ; 

Give me the meekly pensive eye, 
Whoee dash thrills every vein 
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Give me the sweet. responsive smile, 
Love's sympathy refin 


Give me.an angel’s il form, 





An angel's sinless 





ni 


Ay, give me nature, spirit, fire, 
A gem of brilliant ray, 

In one, who heeds my every wish, 
Though absolute her sway ! 


Give me but woman thus endowed, 
W hose jewels 
And Il w worship like a saint 


virtues are, 


¥ vain to ask 





thly t sis buta dream, 
p 64, 65. 





Although we have already devoted more time and spaco to “Mount 
Vernon” than we thought we could, we must make room for yet another 
spe imen. It will be seen that the n 


somer tribute, 


100n has seldom received a hand- 
or one in which there is more melody and sweetness. 
THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


he azure fleld 





fi 
I ’ t th stars 

( y breast with silver shield, 
\ hurling siiver bars, 

Say, why so fickle, in thy round 

r } } 


Through realms celestial and profound ? 


Ani why, with ever smiling face, 
O'er len pathways lone, 

ve delight to chase 
Dim shadows, all thine own,j 


Yet beautiful—and lovely too— 
A8 y nymphs that brush the dew? 
And why thine emp'oy, retain 


That archer ever bold, 
Who aims at maiden and at swain 
His arrows tipped with gold 
Yet strives to soothe, 


t : 
with winning art, 
And holiest vow, the wounded heart ? 


To wield a magic power, 
That's carthly half, and half divine 
And thine the witching hour, 
t ges sweet are often given— 
t only trae—when sealed in heaven !—pp. 98, 99 


In short, “‘ Mount Vernon” is no mere collection of ordinary verses. 
The volume contains more genuine poetry than a score of much greater 
pretensions, which we have felt it our duty to examine. Indeed some of 


the poems we have alluded to in this hurried glance would not lose by a 


comparison, for their beauty, grace, and tenderness, with some of the hap- 


t 


piest similar effusions of the American muse. If Mr. Rice will only study 


the best models better than he ] 


as yet done—if he will remember that 

ce and Rome is not merely pleasing and beautiful in 
itself, but that it has a marvellous effect in refining the taste, and affords 
true inspiration—we do not hesitate to predict that he is destined to take 


a high rank among the minstrels of our country. 


the poetry of Gre 
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Studies for Stories. By Jzan Inaerow. 12mo. pp. 401. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers, 1865. 

We have here five stories, each of which has peculiar charms; namely, 
The Cucumbers, My Great Aunt’s Picture, Dr. Deane’s Governess, The 
Stolen Treasure, and Emily’s Ambition. We should have given our im- 
pressions in full of at least one or two of these had the volume reach us 
in time. As it is, we can only observe, in general terms, that the 
book will amply repay perusal; that it teaches excellent moral les- 
sons, and is abundantly lively and attractive withal. The spirit of the 
poetess, and the good sense and delicacy of the true woman are every where 


apparent in its pages. 


Virginia, and other Poems. By Joun Henny Vosscuren. 16mo., pp. 180 

New York: James Miller, 1865. 

Ws have here a modest little volume. The author makes neither pre- 
tensions nor excuses in his brief preface ; le tells us that he has been in 
duced to collect and publish pieces written at different times, only one 
being of recent composition; and he leaves the rest to the reader. There 
is, indeed, nothing very striking in his effusions, but several of them are 
very pleasing. Some two or three possess a grace, tenderness, and pathos 
which prove beyond dispute that if he has not yet earned the name of a 
poet, it is not the less true that he is gifted in no inconsiderable degree 
vith the genuine poetic spirit. Butitis not in his larger pieces so much as 
in his briefer efforts that we find the evidence of this. We do not like 
that which gives its title to the volume, and which occupies the first place; 
its style is rather crude; it contains too many expletives ; too many slang 
terms. We know that many will like it all the better for this; and we 
admit that chasteness of expression would sometimes be rather out of 
place in illustrating camp life, as, for example, in “The Contraband’s 
Speech.” At all events it is not the author's forte to describe the grim 
features of war; his muse is much more congenially engaged in describ- 
ing the quiet scenes of nature, and portraying the gentler affections of the 
soul. The following description of a river boating scene is indeed not the 
best of its kind we have seen, but it fully equals some of the similar efforts 
of those whose poetical genius none question: 

** Arrows of golden light, 
From the sun's quiver, 


Piercing the ether bright, 
Glance on the river. 


** Darts of a richer light, 
Fair eyes are beaming, 
Sparkles of keen delight 
Through our souls gleaming. 
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** Row o’er the smiling tide, 
Gaily and gladly! 
Joy-winged the moments glide, 
Sweetly or madly. 


Skies smile at joyous skies, 
O’er and ‘neath the river. 

Woke from rich tones and eyes, 
Soul-echoes shiver. 


** Sky-bounded waters beam 
A verdure-fringed island, 
Through Day’s night-portals gleam 
Glimpses of Joyland. 


‘* O’er hearts and waters dance 
Bright foam-bells of pleasure, 
Above and below advance 
Stars in the azure.’’—pp. 64, 65. 


“*Manhood’s Pan” is an agreeable trifle of another kind. There is 
not much depth of thought or feeling in it, but not alittle melody and 
sweetness. A slight tinge of melancholy pervades it, which serves to 
sink deeper into the soul those emotions which the most thoughtless can- 
not altogether suppress at the recollection of happy moments never to 
return. We can only make room for the opening stanza, as we have to 
give yet another extract before we close : 


‘Where are ye fled, bright hopes 

That stood on youth’s sweet shore? 

Say why joy’s crimson portal ope’s 
To the land of dreams no more! 

Gone is the pure delight 
Of childhood glad and gay; 

No more may youth in sorrow’s night 
Sing its exultant lay. 

Time’s shadow dims the joyous light 
Of that fair day.’’— p. 5s. 


The series of brief pieces entitled “‘Songs of Nature” are in our 
opinion the best in the book. In ‘‘Amoron” there are indeed some 
lively passages; the variety of the metre has a pleasing effect; in more 
than one instance we find init no indifferent specimen of a lyric of light 
and graceful movement, alternating with solemn hexameters, but no such 
charming morceau as the following: 


** Over the hill tops, 
Over the plain ; 
Bowing the tree tops, 
Waving the grain, 
The winds sweep by with a sigh or moan, 
And thus they speak with musical tone: 


** We drive the clouds ; 
Ve drive the rain; 
We scatter the leaves, 
And scour the plain; 
And ever we sing a mournful song 
As we rush with lightning speed along. 
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‘In summer we sigh 
With a softer tone ; 
In winter we wail 
With a sadder moan; 
We aid dread Ruin’s song to swell ; 
And sound in autumn the Summer’s knell. 


‘*We live where grief 
And mourning dwell; 
Of sorrow and wrong 
We sadly tell: 
The flowers tremble when we rush by 
With our message dread, that all must die. 


“The breath of the earth ; 
The voice of the grave; 
We waken the storm 
And slumbering wave: 
Ve lash the sea into sparkling foam, 
And sing of death wherever we roam.’’—pp. 43, 44. 

This shows that the author can be chaste in language as well as in 
sentiment. We may, therefore, avoid the disagreeable task of pointing 
out some very glaring defects. We think it will be sufficient to remark 
in general terms that what Mr. Vosburgh should chiefly guard against is 
redundancy in the use of words; if he will also take care that tle lan- 
guage he makes use of exactly expresses the idea he means to convey, 
and nothing foreign to it, nothing that conflicts with it, or that diverts the 
attention of the reader from it, we feel assured that he has only to per- 
severe and imbue his mind as much as possible with the spirit of the best 
models in order to attain a degree of success which he himself has hardly 


anticipated. 
ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


OB Golde nm Sayings of pay Sali g, 

2. Our Vows: a Work to be Read in Preparation for Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and the Eucharist. By Rev. Ricuarp Lownpes, A. M., Vicar 
of Sturminster-Newton, Dorsetshire. New York: Gen. Protestant 
Episcopal 8. 8. Union, 1865. 

Turse are slender volumes, but they contain excelient thoughts, and 
are tastefully got up. The sayings of De Sales are such as all denomina- 
tions of Christians may combine in admiring. Indeed there is no sect 
which has not borrowed more or less of the thoughts of that good man ; 
for what we are told inthe preface of the tiny volume before us is literally 
trae, namely, that * Francis De Sales has the beauty of Fénélon, and the 
depth of 4 Kempis, with a tenderness peculiarly his own.” 

We trust there is no reader of this journal so bigoted or foolish as to ad- 
mire the beautiful maxims of De Sales anything the less because the author 
was the founder of the order of the Nuns of the Visitation, known in most 
parts of Europe by the name of the Salesian Nuns; for no liberal-minded per- 


son, let him belong to what sect he may, who has learned anything of the 


habits and objects of those good ladies, would deny that no other women 
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make a nearer approach to the character of ministering angels. Their order 
was first established at Annecy, in Savoy, in 1660, as arefuge for widows 
and sick females; there are still communities of them in all Christian 
countries, and they have never swerved from the duties imposed upon 
them by their venerable founder. They still devote themselves to the 
relief of the sick and unfortunate, and they have assumed the additional 
duty of educating girls. 

There are many well-meaning but narrow-minded persons, who 
piscopal Church because it is willin 
ness and goodness wherever it finds those qualities. When other 
sects become equally enlightened, they will be equally li 


church that has produced men like Tillotson, Butler, Warburton, 


, . 
sneer at the | to recognize great- 


r 
a4 


beral. The 





and Paley, can afford to despise that petty jealousy which can see 


no good in anything that does not emanate from its own muddy fountain. 





he good sense to know 


whence its learning has come. While the Anglican church may well boast 


The Episcopal church is not only learned, buti 


of Oxford and Cambridge, it refuses to forget that both were founded 


by men like De Sales; and it is sufliciently evident that the members of 
those noble institutions themselves are not altogether oblivious of the 


spirit which produced them. This is as it should be; it is only for Igno- 
rance and Thoughtlessness to hate, rather than love, their benefactors. 

There are several maxims in the little book under consideration which 
fully bear us out in these views. “The soul’s greatest gain in virtue,” 
says De Sales, “ consists not in thinking much on God, but in loving him;” 
and need we add that those who love God will hardly hate their neighbor 
because he has not exactly the same faith which they have. “ Pagans,” he 
says, ‘“love those who love the m3 but it pert ins to Christians to show 
friendship to those who love them not—nay, towards the objects of their 


repugnance and aversion.” Against national prejudices he says: “Avoid 





ill of other nations. If they all have their particuler defects, 





they all have, too, their special exceliences.” One more is all we 
can make room for, but it is worth a dozen: “An ounce of work done 
nd darkness of soul is worth a hundred pounds 


wrought among ions and transports.” Would that some of the 





he » present day, who are much better suited for 


SCNSALION prea 
the sta 


Savines |! 


aying 


e than the pulpit, would study and « 


The character of the second volume mentioned at the head of this 
notice is sufficiently indicated by its title. It contains a good deal of 
judicious advice and interesting information regarding the sacraments, 
and is written ina clear, lucid style, and in a liberal, Christian spirit, 
Although designed exclusively for Episcopalians, we think that Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, &e., would derive profit from its perusal. 


The volume is printed in tasteful style, and neatly bound in muslin. 
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Pastoral Letter of the Most Rev. Martin John Spalding, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, together with the late Encyclical of the Holy 
Futher, and the Syllabus of Errors condensed, Baltimore: Kelly & 
Piet. 1865. 

Our readers are aware that we are not in the habit of noticing the pas- 
tor: 1 letters of any denomination; but we do not hesitate to make an ex- 
ception in the present instance, partly because the subject is not that of an 
ordinary pastoral, and partly because the “Letter” before us possesses 
merit of a high order as a literary effort. We confess that in general we 
rarely open such documents, so that those who send them to us dispose 
of them in an unprofitable way. But Archbishop Spalding is the au- 
thorof a “ Ilistory of the Protestant Reformation,” which is written with 
considerable ability, exhibits extensive research, and is characterized 
by great liberality of thought and feeling; to such an extent is it distin- 
guished by these features that had it fallen into our hands at the time of 
its publication, we would have reviewed it at length if only to show 
by some extracts that even a controversial writer can be abundantly log- 
ical and forcible in his arguments, without using a harsh or discourteous 
expression. Butif we thought it too late toreview a work which had al- 
ready attracted so much attention in Europe as well as in this country, 
its perusal had at least the effect of determining us to review the first work 
emanating from the same pen; and we have watched so well accordingly 
that we are pretty sure this is the first since the time alluded to. The late 
Encyclical Letter of the Pope affords Dr. Spalding an ample opportunity 
to display his peculiar powers, and accordingly he proves one of the most 
vigorous and most successful defenders of the pontitf. We are not of 
those who thought at any time that the document which has attracted so 
much attention throughout Christendom, and which has received such un 
qualified condemnation in certain quarters, was designed to have any in 
jurious influence on our free institutions. We felt satisfied from a careful 
perusal that it was directed mainly, if not exclusively, against the so- 
called Red Republicans, Communists, Fourierites, &c., &c., of continental 
Europe—against those who, under whatever name, seek to bring religion 
into contempt. But let us hear the archbishop on the alleged bearing of 
the Encyclical on the affairs of this country : 

‘* To stretch the words of the pontiff, evidently intended for the stand-point 
of European radicals and infidels, so as to make them include the state of things 
established in this country, by our noble Constitution, in regard to the liberty of 
conscience, of worship, and of the press, were manifestly unfair and unjust. 
Divided as we were in religious sentiment from the very origin of our govern. 
ment, our fathers acted most prudently and wisely in adopting, as an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the organic law, that ‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting the f ree exercise there 
of.’ (Amend. 1.) In fact, under the circumstances, they could have adopted 
no other course, consistently with the principles and even with the very exist- 
ence of our newly-established government. 

‘*In adopting this Amendment, they certainly did not intend, like the 
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European radicals, disciples of Tom Paine and of the French Revolution, to 
pronounce all religions, whether true or false, equal before God, but only to de- 
clare them equal before the law; or rather, simply to lay down the sound and 
equitable principle, that the civil government, adhering strictly to its own ap- 
propriate sphere of political duty, pledged itself not to interfere with religious 
matters, which it rightly viewed as entirely without the bounds of its 


competency. The founders of our government were, thank God, neither 
latitudinarians nor infidels ; they were earnest, honest men ; and however much 
some of them may have been personally lukewarm in the matter of religion, or 


may have differed in religious opinions, they still professed to believe in Christ 
and his revelation, and exhibited a commendable respect for relixious observ- 
ances. Therefore their action could not have been condemned, or even contem- 
plated, by the pontiff, in his recent solemn censure, pronounced on an altogether 
different set of men with a totally different set of principles—on men and on principles 
£0 very clearly and emphatically portrayed in the document itself, which every 
sound canon of interpretation requires to be strictly construed.”’ 


Now that the time for calm reflection has come, we think that few, if 
any, will deny this. It will be seen that Dr. Spalding shows some excel- 
lent reasons why we should not be too ready to believe that Pius IX. is 
unfriendly to free government : 


‘* All impartial men, Venerable and Beloved Brethren, who are acquainted 
with the mild and amiable character, and with the eventful and almost roman- 
tic history of our venerated and beloved Pius [X., will be slow to judge harshly 
of anything he has ever said, written, or done. Taken from the bosom of the 
people who so loved him, though himself of noble lineage, he was raised to the 
Pontificate amidst the acclamations of the people. He at once threw himself 
into their arms, and, first of all European sovereigns, he inaugurated free in- 
stitutions far in advance of the times, as the event proved. He proclaimed a 
general Amnesty, brought back the political exiles, and, amidst the congratu- 
lations of Europe and America, he granted and proclaimed a liberal Constitu- 
tion to his people, whose idol he at once became. 

‘* The scene soon changes, and what was so auspiciously begun and so gen- 
erously granted, soon terminates disastrously, and the glory of the new Pontiff- 
King speedily sets in blood, not shed by him—for he never shed any one’s 
blood—but shed by those very men, whose signal benefactor he had been, and 
who now, in return, repay his goodness with ungrateful treachery and bloody 
machinations against his throne and his very life. His prime minister is assas- 
sinated at the very opening of the chambers under the Constitution ; the bloody 
dagger is paraded in triumph through the streets of the eternal city, the so 


lately idolized Pontiff is besieged in his own palace by a mob goaded to fury by 
the conspirators, and the ball, which was probably intended for him, strikes 
down at his side his amiable and learned private secretary, Dr. Palma ; he es- 


capes himself at length in disguise, and he becomes an exile at Gaeta, where 
the world loves and reverences him in his fallen fortunes, more even, perhaps, 
than it had done when he was dwelling in the splendid palaces of his predeces- 
sors. His divine Lord and Master was insulted and crucified by the people 
among whom he had gone about doing good ; and it was meet that the disciple 


should not be above the Master.’’ 


This is a striking picture, and it must be admitted by every reflecting 
mind acquainted with the circumstances, that it is not at all overdrawn. 
What Protestant forgets how much he wondered, some sixteen years ago, 
at the exemplary liberality of Pius IX.? Not only did he seta good exam- 
ple to other sovereigns by granting a constitution to his people, but he ad- 
vised every Catholic prince to be equally liberal. Limited as our space is 
in this department of our journal, we will make room for one more extract. 
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Nor will any unprejudiced person, who has carefully read the Encyclical | 
deny the existence of the moral courage which the archbishop describes 
with such eloquence and pathos: 


‘‘ Amidst the fearful tempest which now threatens with shipwreck the feeble 
bark of Peter, the attitude of the humble Successor of the Fisherman is calm, 
collected, imperturbable, verging even on the sublime! It is the living embodi- 
ment of moral power clad in the panoply of heaven, contending hopefully and 
heroically against overwhelming physical force, armed with the terrible appli- 
ances of modern warfare. A feeble old man, the weakest of all the sovereigns 
of Europe, despoiled by brute force of the better and richer portion of the small 
domain which had descended to him in peaceful and unquestioned succession for 
more than a thousand years, and which he held in sacred trust for the benefit of all 
Christendom ; his status determined, and his possessions—or rather those of the 
Church— bartered away by diplomatic negotiations and conventions, coolly en- 
tered into, without either his participation or consent, by powerful neighbors 
calling themselves children of the Church ; brought to bay, at length, by the 
approaching crisis in his affairs, is he cast down, is he overwhelmed? No; but 
he rises buoyantly on the wave which threatens to engulf him, and, elevating 
himself to the full height of the emergency, he dares proclaim to emperors, 
kings, and peoples, great truths and principles, which they appear to have for- 
gotten, which it was not pleasant for them to hear, but which it was his duty 
toutter. With calm dignity becoming hisstation, he alludes not directly to his 
own particular grievances, but he takes in, at a glance, the evil principles and 
influences which threaten the subversion of all Society and of all Religion ; and 
he boldly proclaims, that might does not consecrate right, that God and His 
Church are not to be banished with impunity from the government of the world, 
that human legislation is not to overbear divine principles and institutions, and 
that infidelity and radicalism will destroy, while Religion alone can save human 
ciety from the deluge of evils which threatens its disorganization.’’ 

That an old man like Pias IX. should launch forth to the world so 
wonderfully vigorous, boli, and stariling a documeat, in the present 
critical condition of his affairs, may well be ranked among the psycholog- 
ical phenonema of the age; for, that those various topics are handled 
with great ability in the Encyclical, and that it exhibits almost incredible 
research, are facts almitted by all competent judges. Cortain it is that, 
considering it altogether, apart from the dogmas which it inculcates, we 


do not remember to have read any document of equal extent which 60 


“ny os >t . 
forcibly reminded us of the Horacian precept : 
** Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Annual Reports of various Insurance Companies. New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, 1865. 

Tue pile of documents before us exhibits a considerable increase in the 
business of insurance during the past year; and we feel satisfied that al- 
though many policy-holders have been disappointed, as usual, for the sim- 
ple reason that they exercised no discrimination in procuring those poli- 
cies, the general amount of good accomplished has increased in an equal 


ratio. The intelligent portion, even of those who have been swindled, 


have undiminished faith in the value of insurance; for they know they 
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have only themselves to blame for confiding in a class of insurers who are 
unable to insure themselves against heavy mortgages, on what they call 
their capital stock ; they find that their neighbors, who pursued a different 
course, got every penny to which they were entitled. Not afew of the 
companies who have thus brought discredit on insurance, have been 
obliged either to retire from the field, or to increase their capital and im- 
prove their conduct. All will have to do so before long, if it be not the 
fault of the public; because there are so many substantial and reliable 
comp inies that there is no excuse for dealing with those of the opposite 
character. What is most important just now to those seeking the pro- 
tection of insurance is, that they should be on their guard against the 
numerous new insurance companies springing up almost weekly like fungi. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that we do not mean that all new 
companies are to be avoided; on the contrary, we feel satisfied that there 


ure some of the newest which afford as good protection as the old, so far 


as they undertake it. But be it remembered that these are the fewest in 
number; and consequently that a close scrutiny is necessary in order to 
avoid being swindled. 

At present, more discrimination is necessary in effecting marine in- 
surance, the most ancient of all, than any other kind. There are four 
times as many companies as the public need; but because a large propor- 
tion of our merchants are disposed to divide their patronage, this does not 
prevent the organization of new companies. Besides, there are many fire 
companies which, failing to succeed in that branch, have}managed to se- 
cure the right of accepting marine risks also. That some have done so in 


good faith, far be it from us to deny; but, if we have not been grossly 





misinformed, and we have made extensive and careful enquiries, the num- 
ber is considerably less than is generally supposed—certainly not more 
than one out of every five. The remaining four will dupe as many as 
they can, and then retire, but only to appear, under other names, a few 
years hence, or perhaps in one year after they have swindled as many as 
would put any faith in their pretensions. At first sight it may seem dif- 
ficult to believe this; but illustrations of it are constantly occurring 
in various forms; in other words, there are many who know to their 
eost that we do not misrepresent the facts. 

The marine company which has done most business during the past 
year in proportion to its stock,'age, &c., is the Columbian. No other com- 


pany, of any age or capital, has exhibited more unequivocal proofs of pro- 






sperity; and what is much more important to the public, no company 
has proved a more reliable protection to those of its policy-holders who 
happened toneed its aid. In addition to various other evidences, we have 
the authority of several who received its checks for this. More than 
one have assured us that the conduct of the officers of the Columbian Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, when applied to by policy-holders who have 
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sustained serious losses, is princely in the roblest sense of the term. In- 
deed, the fact is admitted by the officers of some of its rivals; for in in- 
surance, as we]] as in other respectable kinds of business, there is that 
sort of generous rivalry which not only recognises the good done by 
others, but gives free expression to its admiration for it. Thereisno well 
regulated mind to which it is not a source of genuine pleasure to see those 
prosper who both mean well and do well. Accordingly, we will here 
note some of the very significant figures in the statement of the Colum- 
bian for the year 1864: The total amount of premiums’ was $6,213,114.68; 
the excess of earned premiums over losses, &c., $2,064,754.02; the sum 
paid during the year for losses, $2,389,847.14 ; the amount of profits to be 
divided, $1,413,944.87. It has likewise paid large dividends, both in cash 
and scrip. After all necessary deductions, its assets amount to $5,938,572.78, 
and we see that this sum is to be increased by the addition of a million and 
a half in cash, which will make a grand total of $7,438,572.78. Such is 
the record of a company which did not issue its first policy until August, 
1857. 

Two years ago we remarked, in reviewing documents similar to these 
now before us, that a large proportion of the former customers of the At- 
lantic and Moon were giving the preference to the new company; and 
the insurance organs affected to sneer very wisely at us, for entertaining 
so erroneous and unfounded an opinion. Now, they sabstantially admit 
the fact: the senile corporations mentioned are feeling it more and more 
from yearto year; hence it is that they are not half so arrogant, rude, 
and overbearing as they used to be. Some of their former customers 
wonder at the improved manners of the Joneses and the Dennises, The 
president of the Moon, too, finds it necessary to devote more of his time 
to insurance and less to polities. We are assured that the English lan- 
guage no longer suffers half as much at the hands of the latter as it used 
two years, or even one year ago; and that he no longer attributes the 
foundering or wreck of a vessel, which he has insured, tothe cook or the 
cabin-boy. It is even said that the vice-president of the Atlantic talks 


again of going to the war; 


and very nearly in as brave and patriotic 
terms as he did about a week before Fort Sumter was attacked by the 
rebels. What has kept the gentleman at home since we do not pretend 
to know; no doubt there is sufficient reason for it; at all events it is bet- 
ter late than never. 

But if he goes now we shall be ill-natured enough to give at least a 
part of the credit to the officers of the Columbian Marine, and another 
part to those of the Mercantile Mutual. Weare well aware that if either 
had a hold of our pen we should not speak thus; but we hope they will 
excuse us, as itis just as much our business to review and criticise as it is 
theirs to sign policies and give checks to those who have sustained losses, 


Be it remembered that he is no judge, in the true sense of the term, who 
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passes a similar sentence on all; or who does not discriminate. Who will 
deny that the insurance companies in Wall street and elsewhere are as 
different from each other, as the various publications we have to review? 
The latter are admitted by all intelligent persons to be good, bad, and in- 
different, the good being always the fewest; but it would be a bad book 
indeed that could inflict more misery than a bad insurance company. We 
do not say that any of the companies mentioned are absolutely bad; but 
we certainly think some of them very indifferent in some respects. 

In the statement of the Mercantile Mutual for 1864, we find increased 
evidences of progress, and additional proof of the value of marine insu- 
rance when judiciously secured. Thus, its premiums on policies issued 
during the year amount to $1,281,818.80; the premiums not marked off at 
the close of the year, to $190,261.95—making a total of $1,472,080.78. 
The marine 
sary deductions, the profits for the year to be divided, amount to 


$135.415.46; and the total assets on January 1, to $1,553,227.06. This 


inland losses for the year were $895,908.21. After all neces- 


exhibits an increase to last year’s assets of about $100,000, A company that 
presents results like these at the close of the year, and pays an interest 


of six per cent. 


on the outstanding certificates of profits; pays a dividend 
of seven per cent. in cash to its stockholders ; and a further scrip dividend 
of twenty per cent. on the net earned premiums, to its policy-holders, 
may well be regarded as a protective institution. 

The statement of the Metropolitan Insurance Company is somewhat 
confused. It would seem that its mathematician, although said to be a 
very learned man, sometimes confounds multiplication with subtraction, 
The capital of the company is set down at $300,000. This a modest sum 
enough for a corporation that undertakes to afford protection against 
both marine and fire risks; but we confess we donot know any, either 
mariners or landsmen, that have been protected thereby. Wethink the 
Washington Marine would do well to alter its name. None of Washing- 
ton's glory was acquired on sea. Thehero’s name is very appropriate as 
applied to a fire company; and we have one that is worthy of it—one 
that simply styles itself the Washington Insurance Company. We think 
that if he could speak himself from his honored grave, he would object to 
the use of hisname by the Pine street corporation. If we can read its 
statement aright, its losses and expenses for 1864, including office rent, 
salaries of errand boys, drummers, &c., amounted to nearly its whole 
capital stock. Unlike the Washington Marine, the Orient Mutual In- 
surance Company has a very appropriate title, for it indulges quite largely 
in Oriental hyperbole ; but those who have ships or cargoes to insure, do 
not seem to appreciate that sort of thing, and the consequence is, that 
the total amount of premiums for ten months amounts, even at the 
Oriental mode of calculation, only to $344,069.30, 

There has been a large increase in fire insurance during the year; and 
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the general results seem satisfactory both to the insured and the insurers; 
although the amount of damage done by fire in this country, in 1864, is 
estimated in round numbers at nearly thirty millions of dollars, A large 
number of new fire companies have been organized during the year, but 
only a very small number exhibit any very decided evidence of vitality. 
First among these is the Morris Fire and Inland, which seems destined to 
rival even the Columbian Marine in prosperity and success. Nor is there 
any reason why it should not, since it has the benefit of the energy, intel- 
ligence, and experience of the same chief officers who have rendered the 
latter a mode] in all that constitutes a first-class insurance company. The 
cash capital, paid in of the Morris Fire and Inland, amounts to $200,000, 
and its authorized capital is $5,000,000. Were we to state the amount of 
business which it is said to have done during the last six months by those 
who have no interest in giving it more credit than they know from ex- 
perience it deserves, we should almost seem to indulge in the fabulous, 

We are sorry to learn that the Croton Fire Insurance, which com- 
menced operations nearly at the same time, has a very different reeord. It 
is now anuounced that its scrip is to accumulate to $200,000 before it can 
be redeemed, and that it is subject to be drawn upon and made liable to 
meet losses before the capital ean be impaired, This is rather ominous— 
at least not very encouraging to those having property to insure. The 
president is said to be very skilful in groceries and kindred goods, but his 
qualifications as an underwriter are rather doubtful. In shert, we fear that, 
upon the whole, the policy-holders of the Croton will have to depend more 
on the Croton water in time of danger than on any document emanating from 
that quarter; but we should be glad to learn at any time, for the benefit 
of our readers, that we are mistaken in this. 

The Washington (Fire), already alluded to, continues to exhibit evi- 
dences of energy, enterprise, and success, No other company gives larger 
dividends, or presents a larger surplus in proportion to its capital stock. 
On the 2d of February last it made its fourth consecutive serip dividend 
of 60 per cent.; and exhibited a surplus, over its cash capital, (3400,000,) 
of $260,000, The Hope Fire is another company which has made great 
progress within the last two or three years. We see that during 1864 it 
received premiums to the amount of $195,000, and paid $20,000 to its 
stockholders, and $94,000 for losses. This is a handsome record. The 
president makes no display, but does his duty in a quiet manner, and, 
as the tree is known by its truit, shows that he perfectly understands his 
business, We are pleased to observe that the Continental begins to com- 


prehend its position; it is by no means so arrogant or pretentious as it 


was 4 year or two ago. There is still room for improvement, however, 
for it is by no means the sort of corporation which its officers would have 
the world believe. The Phanix Fire, of Brooklyn, makes but little noise, 
but its policy is held in high esteem in more than one sense. Its officers 
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are straightforward energetic men, who fully understand the business of 
underwriting. But it must not be confounded with the Brooklyn Fire 
Insurance Company, which we are assured is a very different concern. 
It is true that from our own knowledge we carnot say anything of the 
latter, and it may be that, ifthe truth were known, it is eqnally independ- 
ent as to the opinions of others. At the same time, we ecnfess we should 
rather insure in some other company; right or wrong, we should be 
afraid tl at Mr. Furland would find some flaw in our policy at the critical 
moment. 

Of all the life companies, that whose Report for 1864 reached us first, 
is the New England Mutual, and we will notice it first accordingly. This 
we do all the more willingly, independently of the high character of that 
i accompanied with a handsome bound volume 
containing the Annual Reports of the company from 1844 to 1862, 
inclusive. In his preface to the latter the 


secretary tells us that it “is 
pul lished to supply the demand for copies of the entire seri s, both by 
members of the company and public libraries in the United States and 
numbers being exhansted. 


abroad, the original edition of most of the 
Copies are demanded for librar in 


order, with those and other similar 
public ations, to preserve historical reeords and statistics of life insurance 
in the United States. And individual members of the company, who 
have not a full series, and also those proposing to become 


naturally desirous of gaining a knowledge of the subject of life insurance, 


members, are 


and of the principles and rules of practice upon which the business of the 
company is conduet d. The coll tion WwW ill be of use to pr iTtessors and 
others, whose pursuitsand tastes lead them tothe cultivation of economical 


and social science.” It is sufficient for ustosay, that the marked ability 
with which most of the reports in the volume before us are writ- 
ten, and the candor and intelligence with which they discuss the 
whole subject of life insurance, fully justify the impressions which led 
to its publication. We have ourselves read not a little on the subject, 
in different languages; and we cheerfully admit that in no volume of 
equal size have we found more striking and philosophical views, or more 
unanswerable arguments in favor of life insurance, 

The Twenty-first Annual Report gives an analysis of the business of the 
company for the year ending November 80, 1864. Among the interest- 
ing facts which it records are the following: The number of members at 
this date was 7,618, who were interested in policies to the amount of 
$23,596,632. Of this number, 1,750 were admitted during the past year, 
the insurances on their applications amounting to more than $5,300,000. 
The amount of losses during the year was $280,200. After deducting this 
amount, $2,651,116.59, remains to meet future losses and liabilities, which 
exhibits an increase on the fund of the previous year of more than half 


million ($603,000). During 1864, one hundred and six policies issued On one 
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hundred and one lives terminated by the death of the insured; of these, 
ninety-seven, amounting to $224,200, were for the benefit of surviving 
families; and the remaining number, amounting to $36,000, were for the 
benefit of creditors. Of the 1,750 new policies issued, 1,630, amounting 
to $5,188,560, were for life and endowment periods, and 70, amounting 
to $140,000, were what are called term risks. In short, all the results 
are such as might be expected from a company which, like the New Eng- 
Jand Life, has always been distinguished for its intelligent and judicious 
management. Until reoently it was very unfairly represented in New 
York. We had once occasion ourselves to criticise the conduct of its 
agent; but, in doing so, we excvlpated its principal officers from all blame, 
feeling convinced that they would countenance nothing on the part of any 
of their employés but what would be strictly honorable and gentleman-like. 
But in future there will be no difficulty of this kind, the company being 
now represented in New York by Mr. Samuel S. Stevens, a brother of the 
accomplished vice-president, who, by his agreeable manners and business 
habits, has already counteracted the unfavorable influence of his prede- 
cessor, and made a large increase to the general ratio of New York cus- 
tomers, 

The last annual statement of the New York Life shows, among other 
unmistakable evidences of progress and prospe rity, that the company has 
added more than a million during the past year to its assets; which 
amount now to $5,658,755.55. During the same period it paid $315,200.00 
for losses by death; while its taxes, internal revenue stamps, and law 
expenses amounted to $14,401.28. That it could well afford to pay this 
awnay be seen fromthe fuct that the amount of premiums, endowments, and 
policy fees received in 184 makes a total of $1, 177,193.45. To this it 
need only be added that the trustees have ordered a scrip dividend of 
Ryiy per cent., and directed the payment of the final annual instalment of 
twenty per cent. on the dividends of 1850 to 1360, and the redemption in 
full of those declared in 1861 and 1862. The Mutual Life pretends to 
greater things than even these in its “statements ;” but the most credu- 
lous even of those who believe in insurance miracles begin to doubt the 
accuracy of its figures. It is otherwise, however, with the figures of the 
Equitable Life, than which no company, either in this country or in 
Europe, has proved more successful. There are many reasons for its 
rapidly increasing prosperity ; but suffice it to say here that there is not 
a shrewder, or more judicious underwriter in America than its vice- 
president. 


The officers of other life companies, such for example as the Secu- 
rity and the North American, would do well to take some hints from 
the gentlemen of the Equitable. The Universal Life has proved quite 
successful thus far; and there is every reason to believe that it will 
be equally fortunate in the future, This insures invalids at moderate 
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rates; nay, it insures all who have been rejected by others, and has already 
paid large sums to those who had sought policies in vain elsewhere. We 
should like to speak in similar terms of the Travellers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, but the facts do not seem to justify usin doing so. It may be a re- 
liable concern, but we confess that we should rather have any of our 
limbs entirely safe—nay, even our little finger—than hold the policy of 
the Travellers’ for $5,000. We donot mean, however, that its plan is not 
feasible, or that it would not do much good if carried out in good faith 
by a company having sufficient capital. We are informed that there is a 
company now being organized which will insure at a moderate rate 
against all accidents whatever, and whose officers and trustees will be re- 
garded as a suflicient guarantee, from their high standing as New York 
and Boston merchants, that what it engages to do it will faithfully per- 
form, 

Ifany other new life company prove as successful as the Globe Mutual, 
all concerned may well congratulate themselves; for the simple facts illus- 
trative of the success of the latter would seem almost fabulous if stated in 
their natural order. But Mr. Pliny Freeman, its president, is now the 
oldest underwriter in America; he has served three apprenticeships to the 
profession, and graduated as the actuary of the New York Life, one of 
the most skilfully managed corporations of the kind in the world. In the 
course of six months the Globe Mutual has issued 691 policies, insuring 
lives to the amount of $2,000,000, and receiving premiums to the amount 
of $82,993. We believe that nowhere, except inthe great metropolis of 
the Western world, could such results as these have been produced 
within the same space of time, even by so skilful a master in the business 
as Mr. Freeman. 

The Guardian Life continues in the hands of a physician; nor does it 
seem to derive much benefit from his treatment. Whether it be that Dr. 
Peckham has forgotten his ancient skill (for we take it for granted that he 
once knew a good deal about medicine), or whether the complaint of the 
Guardian is of too chronic and malignant a nature for human ken to re- 
move, certain it is that it stillseems to us in a very precarious condition, 
But the reverse is true of theKnickerbocker Life, which was never more 
fall of vigor and energy than it is at present—never in a more prosperous 
condition. Its presiding officer was always an energetic and thoughtful 
business man, and one of the most accomplished of our underwriters 
but during the last two years he has redoubled his efforts, and at the 
same time secured the services of the best general agent in America, 
Talent, intelligence, and industry never fail in New York ; and this is the 
best reply we can make to those who enquire for the causes of the pre 
sent remarkably prosperous condition of the Knickerbocker Life. We 
believe the United States Life makes its full statement and divides ite 
profits only once in three years; but none doubt either its ability, or 
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its disposition to meet all just claims, according as they become due. Its 
assets exceed one million of dollars; and there are no more prudent, 
skilful, and honorable underwriters than Mr. Joseph B. Collins, and Mr, 
John Eadie, the president and secretary. 

The Manhattan Life presents various evidences of prosperity and suc- 
cess, not the least interesting of which is its recently completed white 
marble building, erected at an expense of one hundred thousand dollars. 
It is in the form of a trapezium, and in the latest Florentine style. The 
grand hall, occupied by the Manhattan Life, is 60 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 26 feet high. The walls are adorned with graceful pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. This spacious hall is at once ornamented and finely 
lighted by a dome of 20 feet in diameter. The effect of the fine volume 
of light thus produced on the variegated floor, which consists of 
marquetry, inlaid with walnut, maple, and other deep-colored woods, in 
the modern Venetian style, is very pleasing. One hundred thousand for 
so elegant an edifice is but a small amount for a corporation that has re- 
ceived $2,452,502.61 during the past year, and whose assets amounted to 
$1,991,225.38, on the first of January last. 

Verily, let the grumblers say what they will, there is, after all, a won- 
derful virtue in life insurance, which enables the insurer to amass a 
princely fortune, while it not only effectually protects those that are most 


dear to the insured, but often secures them an ample competence for 
life! 


Eye, Ear, Throat Diseases, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma. A Book for 
the People. By Franz Apotex Von Moscuzisker, M. D., Oculist 
and Aurist. Author of “ The Ear, its Diseases and their Treatment ;’’ 
“ A Guide to Diseases of the Eye and their Treatment.” 12mo. pp. 
153. Philadelphia: James S, Claxton, 1865. 

Tne contents of this volume are such as might be expected from its 
title. It is not a pretentious book, but is much better than those that 
are. The author is equally opposed to the imposture of the quacks, and 
to the stereotyped “ rules and regulations” of the regular faculty ; nor does 
he hesitate to criticise the latter as well asthe former. That he thinks 
shrewdly and expresses his thoughts boldly, may be inferred from an 
extract. In his Introduction he gives a pretty correct portrait of 
a certain individual of whom we have given a sketch ourselves in an 
article entitled “Our Quack Doctors and their Performances.”* 
All who read the paper alluded to will remember that we did 
not spare the fraternity; we made their impostures as conspicuous as 
possible, because we felt certain, and still do, that no class of impostors in- 
flict more injury on acredulouscommunity. For the sume reason we now 
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allow Dr. Von Moschzisker to give his impressions; we need hardly say 
that we do so all the more readily because, so far as they go, they fully 
corroborate the worst allegations we have made ourselves against those 
impudent vampires. Speaking of 


a somewhat famous member of the 
fraternity, the Doctor observes: 


‘* The quack in question we have some personal knowledge o 
hesitate to pronounce him the 
most brazen-fac 


f, and we donot 
most ignorant, illiterate, and at the same time, 
ed specimen of the whole genus of mountebanks. Some years 
ago he was travelling through the South, in the professional character of a 
corn-cutter, which exalted position he attempted to dignily still more by styling 
himself ‘ professor of the Pathology of the foot.’ The name he then went by 
was ‘‘ Ealing ;’’ but when, some time afterwards, on attempting to practice in 
Washington, D. C., as oculist and aurist, he was arrested on a charg 


>of im- 
posture preferred by Dr. May, of that city, against him, he found it advisable 
to assume a new one. Retaining the first letter of the old name, and changing 
the rest, he prefixed to it the preposition * Von’ (1 nd 


1d enlarged his 
’ > Led 


ry, a 
sphere by setting up as a professor of ey: pp. 22, 23. 


+, ear and throat disea 


Barefaced and impudent as the individual thus descril 


ved is, we have 
who is still worse if possible. Not 
silly people out of their money, under pre- 


one of the tribe in this city content 
with swindling hundreds of 

tence of curing them of various diseases, while in reality he does much 
dupes, he outrages public decency by exhibit- 
ing his kept mistresses as trophies. Since ignoran: 


more harm than good to his 





‘tension, and jm- 
$s not strange that of 


posture all are always arrogant and overbearing, it 
all who pollute the atmosp! } 


phere of the Central Park by 


rk by their presence, 
none drive their fast horses more recklessly, or with less regard to the 
safety of others, than the notorious quack ulluded to. A book that helps 
to unmask characters of this kind is worthy of perusal on this ground 


alone; but that before us may be regarded as a valuable popular treatise 
on the most distressing and dangerous diseases of the eye, ear, and throat, 
and as such we do not hesitate to recommend it. 


Reports of Railroad Companie 8, 1864, 1865. 


As most of our railroads only make occ 





ynal reports, we have not 
many of those documents before us; but su ave reached us exhibit 
a considerable increase in business, and show that those who have issued 
them have gained rather than lost by the war, and that, in general, th y 
Although we have no statist 

of the business done during the last year by the 1] 


are in a prosperous condition. ics before us 
*hiladelphia, Wilming- 
ton, and Baltimore railroad, we have satisfactory evidence that its busi- 
ness has been largely increased, This, indeed, might have been taken for 
granted; since it is universally admitted that no road in this country is 
more judiciously and ably managed. The Philadelphia and Reading road 
continues to improve, Its gross receipts for 1864 amounted to $9,269,341 : 
this shows an increase on the receipts of 1863 of more than $3,000,000, 
After deducting the expenses from the total sum, there remains a net pro- 
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fit of $4,308,150. It does not take lorg to make fortunes at this rate, 
The Camden and Amboy road seems to thrive on abuse; the more fiercely 
it is attacked the more money it makes; for the people in general are 
rather prone to sympathise with those who are handled more roughly 
than they deserve. Indeed, in all cases of this kind, the public is apt. to 
say, like a good master: “ As long as you do your work honestiy and 
well, as you now do, I will support you, let interested parties allege what 
they will against you.” 

The Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company exhibits a total 
of earnings for 1864 of $14,759,057.66. On deducting ordinary and ex- 
traordinary expenses from this, there remains a net profit to be divided 
among the stockholders of $4,065,113.47. The total earnings of the 
canals of the same company amount to $308,615.23. We are alsoshown 
how the money was earned. Thus the numberof passengers carried dur- 
ing the year was nearly two millions and a half (2,360,215), the average 
distance travelled by each on the road being sixty-two miles. The num- 
ber of tonsof freight exceed the number of passengers, the former being 
2,764,876. If the company were not already distinguished for the judicious 
skill and intelligence with which it is managed, these figures would go far 
to prove that it was entitled to that distinction, 

Perhaps no other road in this country has made more progress in for- 
tune-making during the last five years than the New York and Erie. 
From official statistics now before us, we see that, from 1859 to 1864, the 
total increase of its business has reached nearly nine millions in round 
numbers ($9,000,000), Most of this success is due to superior management. 
Be it remembered that in 1559, so great was the financial pressure upon it 
thata receiver had to be appointed forthe beuetit of its creditors, whereas 
it is now one of the most tlourishing and prosperous enterprises in this 


country. 
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to the monopoly shown by statistics. 282 
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David Gray, revi 


an--Ariosto, article on, 207--Arios- 
his critics, .—the name to be given 
rlando Furioso stilla bject of dis 
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primary causeof, 203- the * Laws’’ 
of Aristotle regarded as the test of poetry, 
ib Ariosto’s chief poem not in accordance 
therewith, ib.—its incongruit th.—its ir 
regular s regarded as attra ctions, ib.—its 
defects , 209—would the Orlando be excluded 
from the epics if fairly judged by the rules 
of Aristotle ? ib. —the episodes of Homer, 
—commen by the Stagyrite, ib.—the 
manner in which other epics have been 
written, ib.—the supernatural essential to 
tragedies. ib —rea t s for considering the 
Oriat »an epic, 210—Ariosto’s ex 
ymmpared with those of Homer, .— 
examples cited, 211—reasons why the Furi 
be regarded as a heroic romance, 
i. ef seq.—belief in vecromancy general at 
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that period, 212—Ariosto compared with 
Tasso, ib.—1isputes of the literati in regard 
to the comparative merits of these favorite 
authors, 213—disputes not bioodless, b.— 
decision of the celebrated Accademia della 
Crusca, b.—Tasso acknowledges the supe- 
riority of Ariosto, ib.—testimony of Tasso’s 
father, 2.5-16—carly poems ,217—success of 
his Latin satires and odes, i.—patronage of 
Cardinal Hippolita, ».-—his reception of the 
Orlaudo Furi 80, 218—his affection for Arios- 
to, ib.—Ar.osto’s house at Ferrara, 219—his 
arm-chairs, 1. nkstand, ib.—lawsuit, w. 





— its resu'ts, 220— personal appearance, 
221 — app inted director of the Duke's 
theatre, 222—the reception of his dramas 
at home and abroad, ib.—gift of the laurel 
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secona editicns of the Orlando, 225—exact 
date cf Ariosto’s birth unknown, th.—year 
of his death, i—place of burial, i.—re 


Bpect to his memory, ib.—*pitaphs writ 
ten by himee f and others, 226—the Orlando 
Furioso th ntinuation of the Orlando In 
namorato of Boiarde, 227—analysis of the 
latter, ib. et seq. —great fauit of the Orlando 
Furioso, ib. -variety of its themes, i. --three 
leading subjects, 234—ana'lysis of the Or- 
lando Furioso, tb. et seq.—character of Or- 
lando compared with that of Ajax, 240— 
Ariosto defended from the charge of plagiar- 
ism, 241, ef. seq 
President's Message, article on, 158—criticiem 
not invidious, ibh—secession condemned, h.— 
to what would the principle of forcible se 
paration lead? id siderations due to the 
South, 160—our armivs, 164-5 — arbitrary 
arrests condemned, 166—the loyalty of New 
York city, 167—terms held out to the South 
not unreasonab!le, 1). —the resources of the 
South inferior to those of the North, 168. 
Railroad reports, noticed, 405 
Rice, Harvey, bis Mount Vernon, reviewed, 
387 
Spaliing, Martin John, Archbishop, his Pas. 
toral Letter, reviewed , 394, ef seq 
Spanish Literature : Lope de Vega, article on, 
71—intellectual decay of the Spanish, ib.— 
of the Italians. i#).—the literature of the six 
teenth century contrasted with the present, 
73—causes of this decay, ib.—influence of 
the Roman Catholic religion assigned as the 
cause, ib.—Catholic Spain compared with 
other nations, %.—the most distinguished 
writers of the gollen age Catholics, 74— 
Lather and other reformers as Catholics, ib 
—absurdity of accounting for a natural law 
by attacking any religious sect, 25—influ 
ence of the Moors in Spain,  —effect of 
intermarriages between the Moors and 
Spaniards , 76—decline of Spanish literature 
after the expulsion of the Moors, #.— 
Lope de Vega of Moorish origin, .—his 
precocity, 77—education, &.—early trav- 
els, i) —entera the army, i/.—-is sent to 
the university of Alcala, ib.—falls in love, 





St. Winfred’s ; 


Vows, Our, notic ed. 3 
Willis, Nathaniel P., his poems reviewed and 
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.—and into disgrace, 7T8—writes the 
dramatic romance, Dorothea, ib.—his re 
ception at Madrid, t.—writes the Arcadia, 
tb.—his friendship for the Duke of Alva, 79 
—marriage. 1b.—due!, 80—separation from 
his wife, ib.—her death, ib.—the Arcadia 
riewed, tb. et seqg.—Hermovura de An 
gelica reviewed, £5, ef seq. — his second 
marriage, 88—family incidents, ib.—daugh- 
ter Marcela, ib.—opinions regarding his 
domestic felicity, 89-90—La Dragontea, 
ib.—El Perigrino en su Patria noticed, 91 
—F! Azero de Madrid noticed, 92-93--El 
Principe Perfeto, 94-9f'—Jerusalem Con 
quistada analysed, 96-99-- The Shepherds 
of Bethlehem noticed, ¢9— Religious Bal- 
lads, 100—Lope de Vega becomes an 
ecciesiastic, ib.-—his character as such, ib. 
—tatomachia, 101-3—multiplicity of Lope 
de Vega’s works, 103—his relations with 
other authors, ib —El Nuovo Mundo, 104— 
Fl Cuerdo en Casa, 105-6—lhis extravagance 
as a writer, 1(6—peculiarities of the Spanish 
language, 107—his rank as an author, 108— 
his death, ih.—-burial, th 
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Speaker, the American Lnuion, noticed, 380. 
Swedenborg and his new Religion, article on, 


349—benefits of studying the lives of the 
great, ib.--general character of Swedenborg, 
—349 50--sketch of his life,'350, et seq.—his 
writings, 351—skiiful mana@uvre, ib.—4p- 














pointed assessor , hilosophical works, 
‘ 54—illuminations i} -conversation with 
spirits, 366—description of heaven, é 





interesting incidents, 058-9—conversatinn 
with Moses, 351—his manner, 363--yo 
luminous character of his works, 34-—-New 


Church doctrines, i —obscurity of Sweden 
borg’s language, (65 -- discovered some 
truth, tw. —his virtues more numerous 


than his weaknesses, tb 


Stevens, Rev. Abel, his History of the Metho- 


dist Church, reviewed , 378, ef see 
’ or, The World of School, re- 
viewed, 374, ef seq 


Swift, Jonathan, works of, noticed, 185 
Taney, Chief-Justice 


article on, 50—his sue- 
cessors, % —biographical sketch, 52—legal 
attainments contrasted with thos 
leading professional men of his t 
attorney -genera'ship, and other offices, 3— 
connection with the removal of government 
deposits to the State banks, 53—character 
as chief-justice, 54--mental constitution, 
th—dignity upon the bench, &—judicial 
record , 58—resolution of the bar of Ba timore, 
$1—his opinions in the Dred Scott case, 60 
—his views in regard to the constitutional 
rights of Africans criticised, ib —his politi- 
ca! opinions, 6:—his rank as a jndicial states- 
man, ib. ef seqg.—compared with Marshall, 
65—case of Merryman, 68—Taney’s friend 
ship with Andrew Jackson, 69—his wealth, 
ib.—charities,  —-habits, i.—his recreation 
found in the philosophy of the law, 70--his 
life during term time, i.--private iife and, 
character, # —his friendship 71d —dJleath, 71. 
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Vorburgh, John Henry, his Virginia, and other 





Poems, reviewed , 390, ef seq 
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FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


BOSTON. 


Keep constantly on hand 


THE FINKST MADE STOCK OF CLOTHING 


to be found in Boston. Gentlemen can, at all times, find any article 


necessary for their wardrobe, 


EQUAL TO ANY MADE TO ORDER. 


We have also a very choice stock of fine 


FRENCH, ane AND ENGLISH CLOTH AND GASSIMERE 


of our own ortation, which we make to order in superior work and style, as 


yur Cutt are nowledged 


The best of any in Boston. 


eee —— 


FURNISHING GOODS 


in the greatest variety. 


OUR FINE SHIRTS 


are warranted to fit and give satisfaction, as they are all made for us by the 
celebrated Mr. Hatha 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CoO., 


155 & 157 Washington street, Boston. 
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Cquituble Life Assurance Soviety. 


Assets - 7 = =* = = $1,100,000 


cy. 
ITI. To the Purchase of Additional Insurance for the four years next succeeding, by which the 


IV. To the Purchase of a Reduction of each Premium for the nezt five years. 
= = —— : Seer — 
PRESENT | FIRST PLAN SECOND PLAN. THIRD PLAN. FoURTH PLAN. 
AGe 'Apprrion FoR Lire./Repuction For Lirs.} Addition for five yrs./Reduction for five yra. 
! 
2 403.61 5.39 2,165.40 21.93 
39 337.26 1 5.78 | 1,989.00 21.96 
49 272.06 6.48 1,675.30 22.02 
50 } 214.14 7.78 1,125.80 | 22.21 
o | 169.46 10.36 571.14 22.83 


J. L. HALL, No. 30 Court street, Boston, General Agent, Massachusetts. 

§. H. PHI 1 IvS, Attorney, No. 30 Court street, Boston. 

A. B. KEITH. No. 432 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, General Agent, Pennsylvania. 

MACK & BRAWNER, St. Louis, General Agents, Missouri, Southern Illinois, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. 

E. C. WILDER, Chicago, General Agent. 


THE 
ing December 3ist, 1864, will be made knowu as soon as the voluminous calculations of the Ac- 
tuary are completed It is believed that this return of surplus will be in the highest degree 
acceptable to the policy-holders, as the success of the Society has been unequalled by that of any 
other Life Insurance Company in the United States or Europe in the same number of years after 
formation. 

The present return of surplus may be applied in either one of four different ways at the op- 
tion of the policy -holders, viz. : 

I. To the Purchase of Additional Insurance, Payable with the Policy at Maturi‘y. 
II. To the Purchase of a Reduction of each Future Premium during the whole continuance of the 


The exact amount by each plan, for every policy in force, will be sent to each policy-holder 
s00N i 
By recent re-olutions of the Board, the Society will issue policies to the amount of $20,000. 
Policies issued by this Society are indisputable on account of suicide after the first two years. 
Policies indisputable from any cause whatever, except fraud, after five years. 
The EQUITABLE offers the following advantages to persons about insuring : 
The ratio of expenditure to income is less than that of any other Cash Company in the United 
States. 

The income is larger than that of any other Cash Company in the United States, save one. 

No Company ever organized in this country or in Europe has met with such extraordinary 
success in the same period after its formation. 

After three annual payments have been made, the Society, on surrender of the original policy, 
will issue a policy paid up in full for the total amount paid. 

The entire surplus of the Society is divided in the most equitable manner among the policy- 
holders. 

Lega! interest alone is allowed to Stock-holders ; so that policy-holders have the advantage of 
having their affairs managed by persons pecuniarily interested in the success of the Society. 

The rates of premiums are as low as by any other first-class Company. 


Send at once for the Society's oo which are furnished gratis. 

Persons residing In New York or vicinity, desiring to insure their lives, may do 30 by call- 
ing at their office, where the physician is in attendance from 12 to 1 o'clock ; or, by informing the 
officers, they will be waited upon by one of the Society’s agents, at their house or office, 


EF 


JOSEPH HAMILTON, Milwaukee, General Agent, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
WILLIAM F. ROSS, Davenport, lowa, General Agent, lowa and N orthern Illinois. 


E 


WILLIAM H. STRYKER, Syracuse, General Agent, Central New York. 

WILLIAM WEST, General Travelling Agent 

a@ Where there is no Agency, persons can insure by communicating directly 
with the Socie ty. 
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OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY, ‘NEW YORK. 


AMOUNT OF THE FIRST RETURN OF SURPLUS of this Society for the five years end- 





Police 


amount insured will be increased more than fifty per cent. 








s the cireulars can be made out, so that each person can make an intelligent choice. 





VILLA C ALEXANDER, pvesttent. 
HENRY B. HY HLLIPS, Actua 


GEORGE W. P Actuary. 

EDW. W. ER D., Med, Examiner. 
WILLARD ARKER, eb D., Con. Physician. 
eas DAY Attorney. 

DAN LORD, Counsel. 





W. THAYER, General Agent, Ohio 


D. GRIFFIN , Indianapolis, General Agent, Indiana. 
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INVALIDS INSURED AT MODERATE RATES. 

THE UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

OFFICE, No. 69 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


PRESIDENT, 


~ | MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
JOHN WADSWORTH. | EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
CRORES 5 CONSULTING PHYSICIANS 
JOHN H. BEWLEY. | } 


| MINTURN POST, M.D. 
CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ISAAC L. KIPP, M.D. 
ALEXANDER W, BRADFORD, SOLICITORS 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, CUMMINS, ALEXANDER, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. & GREE 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 

1. The insurance of invalids—comprising those who, on account of some special or general 
objection on the score of health, family antecedents, or constitution, have been retused insurance 
by other Life Insurance Companies, and those who, for similar reasons, have felt it useless to 
apply. 

z All ordinary policies are made payable at death, or to the insured on his attaining the age of 
seventy-five years. This, it is believed, will, in many instances, be of great benefit, not only in 
making a provision for extreme old age, but also, when the insurance is obtained for the benefit 
of others, in affording an opportunity to the insured of making that disposition of the proceeds of 
his policy himself, and during his life-time, which he may deem most proper. 

8. Losses paid in THirty pays after due notice and satisfactory proof of the death of the in- 
sured; thus avoiding unnecessary delay at a time aud under circumstances when delay is very 
frequeutly inconvenient and oppressive ss p 

GENERAL AGENTS. 

HENRY H. HYDE, 85 State street, Boston, General Agent for the New Eng and States, 

Jos. L. LORD, Jr., No. 62 Wall street, New York, General Agent for the State of New York 
(except New York City and Kings County). 

L. SPENCER GOBLE, No. 299 Broad street, Newark, General Agent for the State of New Jersey 

F. RATCHFORD STARR, No. 400 Walnut street, Philadelphia, General Agent for the States of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, aod the District of Columbia 

H. B, MERRILL, Butler’s Block (opposite Post-office), Detroit, General Agent for the States of 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 

MACK & BRAWNER, south-west corner Main and Chestnut streets, St. Louis, Missouri, General 

Agents for the States of Missouri, Kentucky, Nebraska, and Kansas. Communications from 
pereons desiring to act as Agents of this Company should be addressed to the General Agente. 


a — ee NS —- 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No, 40 WALL STREET. 


Assets Exceed One Million of Dollars. 
Profits Divided Every Three Years, 


N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. JOHN EADIE, Secretary 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner (Residence 
19 Amity Street), at the Office daily from 12 to lto'’clock, P. M. 


WILLIAM DETMOLD, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


J.B.GATES, General Agent, and JAMES STEWART, HENRY 
PERRY, ALBERT O. WILLCOX, A. WHITNEY, HIRAM P. CRO- 
ZIER, GRENVILLE R. BENSON, CHARLES NORTHSHIELD. 
and ALFRED PINNEY, Local Agents, in the City of New York 
and vicinity. 
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PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
NEW-YORK 


INSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Home Office, 112 & 114 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ASSETS, $3,658, 755—SECURELY INVESTED. 
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De Morgan. 


s is one of the OLDEST, SAFE-T, and most SUCCESSFUL Life Insurance Companies in 
Tnited States, and offers advantages not caceilel, 1, insomes pects, NOT PQUALLED, by any 
other. It has paid to widows and orphans of the sured nearly THREE HUNDRED THOU 
SAND DOLLARS. Its Trustees in New York city are of the very first and most reliable names. 


Itis STRICTLY MUTUAL, the policy holders receiving the entire profits. 
*>3>Special care in the selections of its risks,—strict economy,—and a safe and ju- 


*—" dicious investment of its funds,—emphatically characterize the management 
of this Company.-@@ 


Premiums received QUARTERLY, SEMI-ASNUALLY, Or ANNUALLY, at the option of the assured 
Policies issued in all the various forms, of Waors Lire, Sort Term, ExpowMeENT, ANnuITY, XC. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY, (for 1864, 50 per cent.) 

The mortality among its members has been proportionately less than that of any other Life In- 


surance Company in America—a result consequent on a most careful and judicious selection of 
lives, and one of great importance to policy holders. 





an 





It offers to the assured the most abundant security in a large accumulated fund amounting now lo 
nearly 


BFOouR MILLION DOLLARS. 


It accommodates its members in the settlement of their premiums, by receiving a note for a 
part of the amount when desired—thus furnishing Insurance for nearly double the amvunt for 
about the SAME CASH PAYMENT as is required ip an “ all cash Company. 

ro 


—— -— 6 
The NEW FEATURE in Life Assurance, recently introduced by this Company, of issuing 


LIFE POLICIES NOT SUBJECT TO FORFEITURE, 


is regarded with universal favor, and annihilates the only argument of any weight which can 
possibly be brought against the system of Life Insurance 

The lively prosperity and success of this Company is shown in the ract, that for the last three 
years it has taken the lead of att the Life Insurance Companies in this country ; the Oficial Re 
turns of the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners showing that the amonnt of its NEW BUSL\ Ess for 
the year 1862. nearly equalled the combined business of any other two Companies in 
the United States. (See Statement nezt page.) 
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EXAMINE THIS TABLE CAREFULLY. 


Table of Premiums for a Non-Forfeiture Policy, requiring only Ten Annual 
Premiums in Cash to secure $1,000 atthe Death of the Assured. 


| | 
| Annual Prem. | Annual Prem Annual Prem 














AGE. for AGE. for AGE for 
Ten Years. Ten Years Ten Years 
18 $39.63 31 $52.11 44 $68 .33 
19 40.38 32 53.09 45- 69.61 
10 41.15 33 54.16 46 71.00 
21 41.98 | 34 55.31 47 72.46 
22 42.87 35 56.54 48 74.05 
| 23 » 43.81 | 36 57.82 49 75 90 
24 | 44.80 } 37 59.15 50 78.41 
| 25 45.84 38 } 60.52 | 81.27 
26 | 46.91 | 39 61.95 52 84.24 
27 48.05 40 63.35 53 87.33 
28 49.19 41 | 64.64 54 90.54 
| 29 | 50.24 4? | 65.88 55 | 93.90 
30 51.17 43 67.08 


Dividends declared upon the ordinary Life Table Rate. If the premiums of the Non Forfeiture 
Policy are paid all cash, the Dividends operate as an Annuity to the party during his whole life 
If the party insured on this plan desires to discontinue payments after the second payment, he 


will be entitledtoa P.47D-UP POLICY of as many tenths of the original amount insure 


























as he has paid annual premiums, 

The following is a summary of the Company’s business for the year 1864 

Number of Policies issued , 4,905 

Insuring the sum of $13,147 .558 

Received for Premiums and Interest.......... 9 6660 ccenee oC eb eves coed -e0ece Sagteeenen 

Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid......... hadie thewenihet seston onbeeasenn ° 724,593 
Balance in favor of Policy Holders........-.seeeeerersse soveeee aeesdec ~eeee $1,005,218 

Total Assets, January 1, 1865..........ccccccccceececcecs ee 

When Number of Number of Number of 
NAME OF COMPANY |} Organized [Policies issued Policies issued ies issued 
in 1861 n 1862. in 1863 

New York Life.......! 1845 1160 3302 1338 
Mutual Life....... 1843 1120 1833 254 
Connecticut Mutual.. R46 1087 1775 4230 
Mutual Benefit. .... 1845 | 866 | 1741 840 
New England Mutual.. 1843 | R17 | 1498 1729 | 
Manhattan .......... 1850 | 688 | sag 1464 
re 1859 536 233 1271 
OS re 1860 &69 TRS L751 
United States ‘ = 1850 651 666 | 819 
Massachusetts Mutual 151 | 600 | 662 ROS 
Knickerbocker... ook 1853 | 242 | 551 739 

| GQeardian . ..ccccceseset 1859 230 } 658 RAS 
Germania ode e 1860 240 | 722 18 
Union Mutual, Me.....| 1850 436 | 334 939 
National, Vt. ....0-e-<} 1850 lll 170 218 
Washington .......... 1860 179 362 445 
State Mutual........ 1846 198 129 | 137 
Berkshire cnenaws 1852 237 149 | 169 
North America. — 1862 71 | 740 
Charter Oak patel | 695 





From the above it will be seen that the number of policies issued in 1861, 1862, and 1863, by 
the ‘“‘ New York Life,’’ exceeded that of any other Company in the United State Much of this 
success is due to the NonN-FoRFEITING plan Originated by this Company, and more fully described 
on the next page. ; 
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The Aew-ork Lite Insurance Company 
Have originated and adopted a New FEATURE, known as 


THE NON-FORPFEITURE PLAN, 


Which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments. It has received 
the unqualified approval of the best business men in the land, large numbers of 
whom have taken out policies under it, purely as an investment. 


A new schedule of rates has been adopted, under which the insurer may cease 
paying at any time without forfeiture of past payments, and 


AT THE END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 


and the policy thenceforward becomes a source of income to him. To secure this 
result the annual rate of insurance must of course be somewhat higher. But almost 
any person in active business would greatly prefer paying a higher rate for a limited 
time and be done with it, to incurring a life-long obligation, however small. 


By the table on which this class of policies is based, a person incurs no risk in 
taking outa policy. Insuring to-day for $5,000, if he dies to-morrow, the $5,000 im- 
mediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual pay- 
ments, his policy is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his dividends ConTINUE, 
making 


HIS LIFE POLICY A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


The only argument of weight offered against Life Insurance is, that a party might 
pay in for a number of years, and then, by inadvertence, inability, &c., not be able 
to continue paying, thereby losing all he had paid. The ‘* New York Life ’’ have ob- 
viated this objection by their TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN. 


A party by this table, after the second year, 


CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN. 


Thus, if one insuring by this plan for $5,000, discontinues after the second year, 
he is entitled to A PAID-UP POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz. : 


Second year, two-tenths of $5,000 (am't ins’d) ,amounting to $1,000, with divid’d on same for life. 
‘ sé “ ‘ “ce 


Third year, three-tenthsof * ‘ 1500, “ 
Fourth year, four-tenths of ‘ “ “ 2,000, “ “ “ “ 
Fifth year, five-tenths of ‘“ “ a 2500, * 6 “ “ 


And so on, until the tenth annual payment, WHEN ALL 18 PAID, and DIVIDENDS STILL 
CONTINUE DURING THE LIFE-TIME OF THE ASSURED. 


a@ This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparal- 
leled in the history of Life Insurance. 


A credit of twenty per cent. is given on this table if desired. The current New 
York rate of interest upon these credits is required to be paid annually until they 
are cancelled by dividends, or paid off by the assured. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, resident. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, !ce-President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 4evary. 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM.C.DUSENBERY, ISAACC. KENDALL, WM. B. API'LETON, 
JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN F. WILLIAMS, JOHN L. ROGERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS 
DAVID DOWs, HENRY K. BOGERT, JOHN MAIRS, DUDLEY B. FULLER, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, THOMAS SMULL, RUSSELL DART, WM. A. BOOTH. 


WILLIAM BARTON. 
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TWEN TIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 








Amount of Assets January 1, 1864, $2,653,537 92 
Amount of Premiums, Endowments, ” Annuities and Policy 
Fees received during’ 1864, - $1,477,193 45 
Amount of Interest receive a and accrue a, including y pre mium 
on gold, &. - - 252,617 72— 1,729,811 17 
Total - - - - - : : ° $4, 383, 349 09 
_DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Paid Losses by Death - - - $315,200 00 
Paid on account of deposit for minors sundry accounts un- 
settled December 31, 1863, and War contributions - 9,494 58 
Paid for Redemption of Dividends Annaitie 3 » and Surre nd- 
ered and Cancelled Policies, - - 157,722 17 
Paid Salaries, Printing and Office E xpe mses, - - - - 43 281 40 
Paid Commissions and Agency Expenses, - - - - 159,257 38 
Paid Advertising and Paysicians’ Fees, - - 20,236 73 
Paid Taxes, Internal Revenue Stamps and Law Expens. , ° 14,401 28— 724,593 54 
s 83, 658,755 55 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - - - - - - 19,549 70 
Invested in United States Stocks, cost - - - - 1,329,290 63 
(Market value, $1,394,805.) 
Invested in New York City Bank Stoc ks, cost - - - 52,561 50 
(Market value, 955,235. ) 
Invested in other stocks, cost - - - - - - 85,254 4 


(Market value, £96, 400. ) 
Loans on demand, secured by United States and other Stocks 201,870 Of 
(Market value, $08 : 303.) 


Rel Estate - . - - - 149,959 04 
Bonds and Morctages - - 236.370 00 
Premium Notes on exis sting Polici ies be aring inte re est - 1,008 801 60 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums due subse que nt tods an- 
uary 1, 1865, - - - 178,718 07 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1565, - - - - ° - 63,246 33 
Rents accrued to January 1, 1865, - 2,372 63 
Premiums on Policies in hands of Age nts, and in course ‘of 
transmission, - 105,624 91 
Amount of all other prop erty belonging to the company, - 136 15—3,658,755 55 


The Trustees have declared a return premium as follows: a Sc rip Dividend of FIFTY 
PER CENT., upon all participating Life Policies in force, which were issued twelve months 
prior to January 1, 1865. They have directed the payment of the Fifth and final installment 
of Twenty per cent. on scrip of 1850 to 1860, inclusive, and the redemption in full of those 
declared in 1961 and 1562. 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash, on and after the first MONDAY in MARCH 
next, on presentation at the Home office. Policies subject to Notes will be credited with 
the return on the settlement of next premium. 

By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 

During the year, 4,905 new policies were issued, insuring $13,147,55 


—: 0:— 
Balance Sheet of the atin Jan. 1st, 1865, 

Assets as above, - - - - - $3,658,755 55 
Disposed of as fi sows : 
Reserved for Losses due subsequent to January 1, 1965, - $67,241 45 
Reserved for Reported Losses. awaiting proofs, &c. - - 49,500 00 
Reserved for Special Deposit for minor children, - - 285 76 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on all existing polic ies (val- 

uations at 4 per ce nt. interest.) - 2,432,955 32 
Dividends declared prior to 1850 uncalle d for, - - 13,481 61 


Reserved for : 
Dividends 1850 to 1860, inclusive balance now to be paid, 196,271 17 


Do 1861 and 1862, now to be paid, - - 148,837 24 
Do 1563, (present value at 4 per cent. intere pst.) 84,644 61 
Do 1564 do = do do 139,217 73 
Do 1865 do do do 312,647 09 
Special Reserve (eurples not divided.) - - - - - 213,673 57 —$3,658,755 55 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presilen’. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Viec-Presi int. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
eel enka aoe M- P- | Medical Examiners, 
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GLOBE Bay 
Mutual Life Musurance Company, 
OFFICE 
Cor. BROADWAY and FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


6 $— 
Tuts CoMPANY COMMENCED BUSINESS ON THE 10TH DAY 
oF JUNE, 1864, AND HAVE ALREADY ISSUED 
1,002 POLICIES, INSURING $2,979,937. 





STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1865. 


Capital Gack paid te Sams. WGb cccs: cocccccccecccevecece cscs cece $100,000 00 
Number of Polletes tegued, 3,008.........ccccccescccccccece ce ee ccccee 

DP ncecquertveteneses saeccneencnereaen® ue” saeaees $123,510 65 

Seep einincnbabadbedubhinesescccesecensces chseosoceesseseianess 9,683 40 





—— 133,194 06 


$233,194 06 














Commissions to Agents, Doctors’s Fees, ete ‘ $9,394 53 
Salaries, Printing, Postage and Ofhce Expenses 2 6 490 03 
Advertising. 602 82 
Taxes, Internal Revenue, and Law Expenses 607 25 
SRicndedacnseeensenteearscsentalessevbbalsenueessesencet Seeceese 1,374 31 
18 468 94 
$214,725 11 
ASSETS. 
DE is citiiitinniain inbadbdicnadénbneennenen $12,171 00 
es GON DORONEND, nnccccaccetecedsteedeeuesveesseceesneceee 13.500 00 
OVERNOS FOG. B, GRR cccccvescccevescccsscesseesocecceescesces 133,182 34 
OGice Furniture end Fintares, 00. 06... ccccccccccccccccccceccccecce 1,163 62 
Premiums due from Agents in course of transmission.. ............ -- 22,197 20 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums due subsequent to January 1.... 32,510 95 


————- $214,725 11 
The Company have adopted a new and valuable feature, effectually removing the only valid 
objection to life insurance, viz that if at some future tinie the insured should be unable to con- 
tinue his premiums, either from choice or necessity, he would lose all he had paid. This Com 
pany make all their policies non-forfeiting. If, on the common life or endowment tables, the in 
sured wish ¢o discontinue his premiums, either from choice or necessity, after three annual pre- 
miums have been made, he will be entitled to a full paid policy for the whole amount of premi 
ums paid, thus making a deposit of all he has paid for the benefit of his loved ones at his death. 
The appreciation of this new and valuable feature may be seen by the large amount of business 
done by this Company in six months and twenty-one days, to the 1st of January, 1865. 


~~ ~ 

TRUSTEES. 
LORING ANDREWS, L. Andrews & Son, No. 72 Gold street. 
CHARLES KNEELAND, Bogert & Kneeland, No. 49 William street 
JOHN VANNEST, Vannest & Hayden, No. 79 Beekman street. 
JOHN BUTTERFIFLD, Welis, Butterfield & Co., Am. Ex. Co. 
JOHN K, PRUYN, President Central Bank, Brooklyn. 
SAMUEL R. PLATT, Adriance & Platt, No. 165 Greenwich street. 
WILLIAM HARSELL, corner of Maiden lane and Water street. 
GEORGE LORILLARD, Rhinebeck. 
SILAS B. DUTCHER, Dutcher & Ellerby, No. 63 Pear! street. 
JOHN MAIRS, Brooklyn. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
B. G. BLOSS, Vice-President. 


HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
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PURELY MUTUAL. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—— + ee 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


Assets over S6GOO.000. 


This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Life Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 
$10,000 on all the various plans. 


The official reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York, place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations, 

Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in the 
settlement of premiums, and in the transaction of all business with the 


Company. 


Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 
elect. 


Western Branch Office, Southeastern Branch Office. 
Kingsbury Block, Chicago, Ill. 16 Second Street, Baltimore, Md. 
B. F. JOHNSON, J. A. NICHOLS, 


Manager. Manager . 
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NEW ENGLAND 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


~ Ol? BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIRECTORS IN BOSTON. 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, THOMAS A, DEXTER, CHARLES HUBBARD, 
F aR 


M. P. WILDE SEWALL TAPPAN FRANCIS C. LOWELL 
W. B. REYNOLDS GEO. H. FOLGER | BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
HOMER BARTLETT, JAMES 8S. AMORY, 


WILLARD PHILLIPS, Prestpent. BENJ. F. STEVENS, Vice Presipenr. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


This Company was established in Boston, Mass., and commenced the issue of policies 
in 1843. The surplus assets have been divided among the members every fifth year since 
that date. The last distribution, made in 1863, amounting to $750,000 being 40 per cent. 
in cash on all premiums paid, was returned to the members. he insured may, Sowever 
have the same applied to the reduction of annual premium, or added to the policy, at op- 
tion. The Company being purely mutual, and having no stockholders. the entire surplus 
is divided equitably among the insured. The present accumulated fund is over $3,000,000, 
which is safely invested, and the expenses are proportionately less than any other Com- 
pany. All claims on the Company, arising by death or otherwise. are promptly paid, on 
eepmey om of the proper proofs ;-and in the course of 21 years’ business no claim for loss 
1a8 ever been carried before a jury. Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Com- 
any, comprising Life policies, Endowment, Payable at a certain age. Full paid. Ten year, 
Non-forfeiture, Joint life, and Term policies. 

The payment of premium may be made in Cash, or by note for one-half. which note is 
canceled by the distribution, and the remaining one-half in cash or quarterly payments, 
thus making it very convenient for persons of moderate means to mect the payment o 
their premiums promptly. As an investment, it is the best that can be made. and. in case 
of decease, the insured are largely the gainers. 

Printed documents, pertaining to the subject, together with the report of the Com 
pany, for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or forwarded free of ex 
pense by addressing 


SAMUEL 8. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 

Cor. of Pine st., 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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Fourteenth Asniad ‘Siwent 





OF THE 


Manhattan Life Hnusurance Company, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1, 1865. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1964............ceceesees © cove coceee cocceccsc cece coe $1,478,968 59 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, XC ... 1... ccc ceeecscccscecesscees $821,204 67 








For Interest and Rents.... ......... Oe -cecccccccccocecce sesscccees 115,495 11 
Vor Interest and Rents accrucd.....ccccccccccce socccececccccccces 36,744 24 
973,534 03 
$2,452 502 61 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and Bonus,and payment of Annui- 
Diwtooccerts news sencnneesdnteseenbaees 0609 senede epeeneaves $194,302 56 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, “Medic al Examiners’ 
Fees, C 1" Mh, Sling dnc 0+eemnebnensseretieeeebasasbeen - 120,053 04 
Paid Dividends, Re-Insurance, Pure hased Policies and Bonus, Interest 
ou Dividends, BG. cccccccccrcccccccccccese Cecececccccccsccosoe 156,921 78 


cniicninains 461,277 38 
$1,991 225 2: 


ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand,,............++eeeeeee S0000cesccensccese 33,033 01 
Bonds and apts eins chieen depedametiennawh eet eee Cl 
ER ES rea ese enecesccooceseece eccccse 123,928 74 
Premium Notes on Pe Se iicadctckdduendsseudenaeeetmennt 763,436 17 
(The actual estimate of the value of the Pol licles which secu re these 
notes is about $954,000. ] 
Quarterly and Semi-Annua! Premiums deferred.............eeeeeeee 62,565 43 
United States and New York State Stocks, cost ...... 2.0.66 eee eee 329.045 60 
Premiums and Interest in course of collection and transmission...... 183.997 04 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds................+: soescéceres 144,000 00 
[Market value of the Securities, $177,757 al 
Interest accrued to date, and all other property. Dene eveneses -« 86,744 24 





$1,991 ,225 23 


From the great success of this Company they are enabled to offer superior advantages to 
policy holders 

Life policies are issued, payable in annual, or in one, five or ten annual instalments ; also, 
non-forfeiture endowment policies, payabie in ten annual payments, which are paid at death, or 
on arriving at any particular age. Life insurance as an investment has no superior, as it has 
saved millions of dollars to the insured, and thousands of families from ruin. Dividends are paid 
to policy holders, thus enabling them to continue their policies, if otherwise unable to do 80 

This favorable feature has been the means of saving many policies that would have been for- 
feited for want of means to continue them, and ip several instances, families once wealthy have 
thus been saved from utter ruin 

The office of the Company has been removed to the new building Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
where their prospectus may be had on application. 





HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 

J. L. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

ABRAM DU BOIS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
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| DIVIDEND. 


i 


SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 


———_—_ 


FOURTH CONSHCUTIV = 
Scrip Divioeno of 60 Per Cenr. 


> 2 


STATEMENT OF THE 


Washington Musurance Company, 
172 BROADWAY, cor. of MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK, FEB. 2, 1865. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - $400,000, 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1865. 


U.S. Bonds (market value) .... 1.0 cees-ceeeecescccces cee. S202,200 00 

ED GE TRGTAREE. 00 ncec 0066 0066 0000 cnne ces ccceccoses Eee 

Demand LOANS... ..ccccccccccce cece cove 000 seen cece cece cece 185,560 00 

Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents............ 06+. 43,808 23 

Real Batate....cccces cccccccccccccsccccccccccsocesoccooces Sa,0ee SS 

PSSCMOMOSEB ccc ccccces cove coon cccevscte bee eseecses 43,470 46 
$674,208 54 


Unsettled Losses, - . - - - - - 14,208 54 
Capital and Surplus, - - - - - = {$660,000 00 





A Dividend of Ten (10) per Cent. is this day declared, payable on demand, in 
Casu, to Stockholders 


Also, an Interest Dividend of Six (6) per Cent. on outstanding Scrip, payable 
15th March, in Casu 


Also, a Scrip Dividend of Sixty (60) per Cent. on the Farned Premiums of 
Policies entitled to participate in the profits for the year ending Slst January, 1865, being the 
Fourta Conseccetive Scrip Invipenp of SIXTY VER CENT. pectarep psy THis (« IMPANY SINCB 


ITS ADOPTION OF THE PARTICIPATING System. The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after 
15th March prox. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President, 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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HOPE 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
-Vo. 92 Broadway, Wew York. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $200,000 00 
Assets- - - - - - 282,248 76 


This Company issues Policies of Insurance on the 
most tavorable terms. 


THOMAS GREENLEAP, Secretary. JACOB REESE, President. 
CHARLES D. HARTSHORNE, Assistant Secretary. 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Offices, ) NO. 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
*| NO, 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital................-8 500,000 OO 
Surplus, January, ISG5 425,009 74 





CN De cng pone ewe SBOLZI5,O09 FA 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal and Inland Transportation. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary 
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EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 130 Broapway, N. Y. 


Casn Carirat, - . : , $200,000, 
Surpivs, May Ist 1864, . e ‘ 70,625. 
LiaBiwities, including Re-insurance, ‘ 19,500. 


DIRECTORS. 


John Garcia, John R. Faure, 
Joannes Gourd, Elias Ponvert, 

Waldo Hutchins, tamsay Crooks, 

S. P. Gilbert, Jules Rillit, 

William Ferdon, Charles Sagorv, 
fartolomeo Blanco, Henry G. Eilshemius, 
Gustave Reynaud, Jr., C. C. Pinckney, 
Charles J. Morlot, Jos. B. Young, 
James M. Lewis, O. Pacalin, 

Howard ©. Ca ly, Cha S. Pel, 


Samuel M. Craft, Secretary. 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., 


Shippers and forwarders, 
DEALERS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE, AND GENERAL EUROPRAN AGENCY, 
AMERICAN-EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 


In connection with the “Globe Parcel Express” of Great Britain 
and “ Overland Express” to India and China. 


No. 72 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 


WHEATLEY, STARR & CO. - - - - . 150 Cheapside, Loxpoy. 
STAVELEY & STARR, - - - - . . 9 Capel street, LIVERPOOL, 
LHERBEITE, KANE & CO., - 21 Rue Corneille, Havers. 
LHERBETTE, KANE & Co., . 8 Place de la Bourse, Paris. 
JAMES R. McDONALD & CO., - - - - - HAMBURGB. 
KONTTZKY & THIERMANN, . - - BREMEN. 
AUGUSTE ANDRE, - - - - - ANTWERP. 
JOHN PIDDINGTON , . - . - BRvsseis. 
W.&J. BUTLER, - - . - . ° - GALWaY 
J. H. WOLFF & ©O., - - . . SOUTHAMPTON. 
STONE & DOWNER, Acrs., - - . - - 28 State street, Bostor. 
H. L. LEAF, Aar., . - 320 Chestnut street, PurapeLpnia. 


JOHN Q. A. HERRING, Acr., - - . 164 Baltimore street, BALTIMORE 
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Direct Railroad Route 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroad, 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE RR. 


AND 


Washington Branch Railroad. 
On and after January 16, 1865, Trains will leave as follows : 


TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 
No. l. No. 2. No, 3. No. 4. No. 5. 
Leave New York 8 a. m., 11.504. m., 6.00 p.M., 7.00 p.m., 12.00 P.M. 
Leave Philadelphia through 3.55 p.M.,11.15p.m., throngh. through. 
Arrive Baltimore 3.56 p. M., 8.25 p. M., 4.00 A. M., 3.04 A. M., 8.20 a. M 


Arrive Washington 5.45 p.m., 10.20 p. M., 6.00 a. M., 4.53 a. M., 10.20 a. M. 


TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 
No. 1. No, 2. No. 3. No. 4. No. 5 
Leave Washington 7.30 a. m., 11.15 a. m., 4.30 p. M. 6.00 P.M, 7.30 P.M. 
Leave Baltimore 9.25 a. m., 1.15 p. m., 6.40 p. u., 7.55 Pp. M., 9.30 P.M. 
Leave Philadelphia through, 6.45 p. M., 12.00 p.m., through. through. 
Arrive New York 5.42 p. m., 10.27 p.M., 5.00 a. m., 4.02 a. M., 6.06 A.M. 


There are three trains each way, the Philadelphia time of which is not 
given in the above table, for the reason that they go round the city and do 
not take Philadelphia passengers. The remaining two trains each way 
are connecting trains, the passengers being transferred across the city by 
the horse railroad. Other trains arrive at Philadelphia and leave North 
and South for local trade, 

S. M. FELTON, President, 
P., W.and B. Railroad. 
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Peunsplvania Central Railroad. 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 


RUNNING 


From PHILADELPHIA to PITTSBURGH. 
- er Oem 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES. 
THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


» Cleveland, Cincinnati, ¢ zo, Mansfleld, C , Fort Wayne, Steubenville, Wheeling, 
Ne wark, Columbus, etc., etc , ete 


ONI:Y TWO CHANGES OF CARS 


To Indianapolis, Louis », St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, Fulton, Rock Island» 
Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, Fort des Moines, Prairie du Chien, etc., 
et ete 

All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty, or the foot of Courtlandt 
atreet For tl wh ticket ply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE. 
ENOCH LEWIS, General Superintendent. 
Wa. H. HOLMES, General Passenger Agent. 


The Great Broad Gauge Double Track Route 
FROM NEW YORK 
To all principal points South, Southwest, West, 
and Northwest. 
THE SHORTEST ROUTE U5 
BY 22 MILES, TO 


DUNKIRK OR BUFFALO. 


Running through without change of Cars 
An advantage possessed by no other Line. 
Baggage Checked through, and Rates of Fare always as low 
AS BY ANY OTHER ROUTE, 
Ask for Tickets via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at the 
Company’s Office, 240 Broadway, 
And depots foot of Chambers street, and Long Dock, Jersey City. 
CHARLES MINOT, WM. R. BARR, 


Gen’! Sup’t. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
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CONNER SDS’ 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 


Nos. 28, 30, and 32 Centre Street. 


BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 














To Printers and Publishers. 
The undersigned beg to inform the trade that their 


NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOEK 
Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, 
of a decidedly superior order, which, to enumerate, would occupy too much 
space—yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 
Wew Series of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pearl to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 


THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES, 
Which have given such universal satisfaction (and are now being imper 
fectly imitated) East, West, North, and South. 


THE FANCY FYPE DEPART MERE 
Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected 
from England, France, and Germany. And their new 


. CG ? e f7V7yP W797 T 4 ? 
‘ cbanien ¢ owgfls, HA ound Lt and. and « Vdshean Jf “fla, 
BORDERING, &c., &c., 


Are not to be excelled in this or any othercountry ; and this the undersigned 
make bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by 
large outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in 
qualtiy of the articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for the 
selection, surpassing all similar establishments. The several of styles have 
only to be seen to be appreciated. Particular attention is called to their 
German Department, wherein is shown as splendid 


German Faces and Styles 


As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Part#- 
cular attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles 
from the very best type foundries throughout Germany, wh: ther for Book 
Job, or Newspaper Printing. ALL TYPE cast at their establishment is 
now manufactured from the METAL known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALLED HARD TYPE METAL. 
Which MAS SECURED the printing of the enormous number of 
Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 


And doing good service for the period of near one year, as will be verified at 
the office of the New York Herald, many of the daily and weekly newspapers 
in this city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a 
large number of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 


Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS. 
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THE SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 





Our LETTER A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is 


fast raining a world-wide reputation. It is beyond donbt the 
best and cheap and 1 ost beautiful of all Family Se wing 
Machines yet offered to the public. No other Family Sew- 
ng M y ine » 1 Y u ful al i ees, lor I] miming, 
Binding, line. 4 Gather Canc Braiding, 
Embi lering, ¢ ; I » | No « r F; ily 
Sewing M , » } 1 capac for a great variety of 
vork It will % ls of clo id v ll kinds of 
thread. Gre lL} YOY ma our Family 
Sewing Machine most reliable, and 1 durable, and sat 
certam i i | rates of spe > aes ihe inter- 
lock i teh \ i ‘ be ite] ky l \ V ov even 
of the mo Vi i y capac can ta glial how to 
u the letter A I ily ving M Our Family 
Sewing Machine finished in el vid exq te siyle. 


The Poldis ¢ CUnase of the Fan ily M chu ? 18 a pi ce of 


cunning W rk i is] ip of th > most u ful kit I. Li pre ‘ts 

the mac hine Wileih ho in use, and wh n about to be« ip rated 

may be opened as a spacious and substantial table to sustain 
° oe pe e . . " x 

the VOTK. W hile piaie ol the ¢ eS, mn out ot the 

choicest woods, are finished in the si nplest and chastest 

manner pos sible, others are adorned and embellished in the 


most costly and superb manner. 


It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in 
operation, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our 
Manufacturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silks, twist, 
thread, needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 

Send for a PAMPHLET. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO,, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
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GREAT iMr ROVE ‘MERTS 


4 
‘ 4 
Sy 
—_ = 


Emphati« 


PRICES Of 


IN SEWING NIASHINES. 


EPLP IRE 


y SHUTTLE MACHINE 


Patented Feb. Lith, 1860. 


—P oa 


SALEHESROOM, 


maly 


RA‘ 


5636 BROADWAA) 


a Noiseless Wachine 


EAINES, COUPLETE: 


T. JI. McARTIUUR & CO., 
536 Br adway. 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 


And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Refinishing, &c. 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 


Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe, 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY. 
All kinds of Ladies’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner. 
‘SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


Either made up or ripped apart. 
GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED, 


ser Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office 
in New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 John Street, New York, 


Two Doors from Broadway. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


‘House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 
Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. beg to call the attention of the 


Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment: 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Circular and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 


charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent, Sales and 
purchases of public securities effected. 


TAS 2 \ BN ) £8 19 9 PA‘ bye] AcE 370s aIiTG ISe 
tel: Q: 5S § cf we oS of wo Cee ae iC, 
Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
on procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
xpense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
ccommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm, 


COMIXIISSION AGENCY, 


Every dese ‘riptic n of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving t 
cent. 


WORSIGH AWD WWSNCH PW UNwS. 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate chi: arges, Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forwarded or Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three francs and upwards. Letters and parcels may be ad 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for. No expenses in- 
curred for Agency. All information gratis. 


the buyer from 20 to 30 per 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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BOOKS CLOSING. 


iis 12 O I of $1 per re hay 
¢ i 
°F ., y rr > }) Pee FO Pre es i SD .. 94° 10. 
“You mA bee ree ar re te 94) DT ti rey are 
wee WAU AB “> oe Oe heen ut ait SuSE 
~— ~ ‘ =~ 
CONSOLIDA'TIAD 
ON ahaa at aaeas ‘ : (Xs PR » na y ea as 
Peivygloyny wail Mining Gomynny 
= Al ’ youd / bye Ye re ¢) oY A D4 i \ bool’ y 
Ok | i I i‘ 
q . , ) . 
Lilia y EXEMPT FROM ALL PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
"AT 7 1nnN NAN 
CAPI LAL, - - ° - - $1,500,090, 
DIVIDED INTO 300,000 SHARES. PAR VALUE, $5. 
f ription Price for a limited number only of & 3 remaining 
e3 &h 
« ) } r l for 
Vv 
‘e+ 
I J f Y \ > Ip RK. A. YN RT, New Yor 
) y co Y 


© KING, B "Md. : , De. T. S. RING ew Y¥« 
J. Ji. GOULD, Philadelphia, Pa, A. CLARK, Tarr Fa 2 
W. WOODRUFY, Baltimore, Md. H. B. CLARK, Oil City, Pa, 
GENERAL SUPLERINTENDENTS: 
J. 5. CLARK, N. ¥ A. CLARK, Tarr Farm, Pa. Il. B. CLARK, Oil City, Pa 
————— 


OFFICES: 


WITERE SUBSCRIPTION BUOKS ARE NOW OVEN, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York. 
Nos. 612 and 614 Chestnut st,, Phila. 
Wo. 1 Carroll Hall, Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
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ALSO AT THE <« F 


STANDARD PETROLEUM REFINERY, 


No. 24 Wood st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM COMPANY. 


LOCATED ON THE RANCH OF OJAI, NEAR BUENAVENTURA, IN 
SANTA BARBARA CO., CALIFORNIA. 


In the summer of 1864, Prof. Silliman examined this locality, and in a 
letter dated at Buenaventura, Santa Barbara Co., July 2, 1684, he thus com- 
municates the results of his observations upon the property now owned by 
the California Petroleum Company, the purchase of which he strongly re- 
commended to his friends in New York: 

“The property covers an area of 18,000 (eighteen thousand) acres in one 
body, on which are at present at least twenty natural oil wells, some of them 
of the largest size. Artesian wells will be fruitful along a double line of 
thirteen miles, say for at least twenty-five miles in linear extent. The Ranch 
is an old Spanish grant of four leagues of land, lately confirmed, and of per 
fect title. It has, as I said, about eighteen thousand acres in it of the finest 
land, watered by four rivers, and measuring, in a right line, in all, near thir- 
teen miles. Asa ranch, it is a splendid estate ; but its value is its almost fab- 
lous wealth in the best of = 

In a letter written to the Company since his return (Feb. 10, 1865) he 
@aAyVs: 

“«Tamh uppy to be able to confirm, at this date, what I have said in my 
u blished report respecting the extraordinary character and high value of 
he estate on which your Company is established.” 





THE CAPITAL STOCK 


CONSISTS OF 


100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE, $100, 


Subscription Price, $40 per Share. 


No further Assessment. 


NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Onec-Tenth of the Capital Stock has been Reserved for 


Working Capital. 


Preparations for obtaining competent agents, machinery, etc., have been 
made, and a portion of the latter has been forwarded, so that work on the 
property will at once begin. 

Persons desiring further information may communicate with the Presi- 
dent, AuGustTus C. RicHaRps, or Treasurer pro tem., Joun E. WILLIAM, 
at Metropolitan Bank, New York. 





Books will = close on beams: the 22d instant. 
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The Hrousides Letroleum Company. 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


capital - - - - - $350,000 
Divided into 35,000 Shares. 


Par Value ~ - - $10 Per Share. 


OFFICERS : 


PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM HEGEMAN, 


SECKETARY AND TREASURER, 
WM. H. CLARK 


COUNSEL, 
WILLIAM C. DE WITT. 


TRUSTESBS : 


WM. HEGEMAN, of Hegeman & Co., uggiste, 208 Broadway, New York 
J. PRYOR RORKE, Sec. Corn Ex: s, Co., cor. William and Beaver streets, N.Y. 
WM. F. FOWLE, of W. PF. & J. F. Fowle, Boston. 
A. A. FOSTER, of Foster & Tower, 79 Beekman street, New York. 
F. R. BACKUS, of Lehigh Crane Trou Co,. Philadelphia. 
L. B VAS ee y'~ ulway, N. ¥ 
ALEXANDER ¥ Cl KK, Coi or at Law, Brooklyn. 
EDWARD PF. PAT HE ¥. of T. K 1am & Co., 63 Wall street, New York. 
WM. H. CLARK, 71 Broadway, New York. 

BANKERS, 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


SUPERINTENDENT AT OLL CITY, 
FRED. B. BACKUS. 


Oflice, 71 ROADWAY, N. Y 
ROOM 65. 


THE LANDS AND POSSESSIONS OF THIS COMPANY 
are situated in the heart of the oil region of Venango County, Penn., and are, in brief, as 
follows : 


HH; SIMPLE, 


100 acres on both sides Tionesta Cree} 

20 acres on both sides Stuart’s Run. 

Interest in a well on Smith’s Farm, PUMPING 40 BARRELS PER DAY: inthe new 
Ralliett We FLOWING 40 BARREL Ss PER DAY, and INCREASING: in the famous 
Auburn Well. F LOW ING 7 BARRELS PEI R DAY in the new Faunce Well, PUMPING 
49 BARRELS PER DAY: and in the colebrated Jersey Well. now FLOWING 25) 
PER DAY. Also, interests in FOUR WEI LS NOW GOING DOWN, and the Company 
have commen d to sink WELLS ON THEIR OWN PROPERTY 

The incorporators design making this a permanent Company, whose stock shall become 
an excellent investment rather than a mere means of speculations Those among them 
having the largest financial interest in its affairs will devote themseives personally to its 
manacement 

Its lands and wells will be constantly and thoroughly developed. Oil, and not stock, 
will be made the source of its revenue 

The Subscription Books fora limited number of shares of the stock of this Company 
are now open at the office of the Company, and at the office of either of the above-namet 
Trustees 














CONTENTS OF No. XxX. 
MARCH, 1865. 


I.—Iraun Porerry: Aristo. # 


I].—Lunar PHENOMENA. 


I1].—GRrauaME oF CLAVERHOUSE AND THE COVENANTERS. 


IV.—Ovur Gas Monopo.tes. 

V.—Epwarp Everett. 

ViI.—MacntaveE.ii AND uis Maxims oF GOVERNMENT. 
VIl.—Uisrory, Usrs, anp Anusks or PETROLEUM, 
VIIL—Swepennore AND nIs New RE .icion. 
IX.—Notices anp CrirIcisMs. 


1. History and Education. 2. Belles-Lettres 


3. Ethies and Beligion t. Miscellaneous 


LO SUBSCRIBERS 


Wishing that the subscription for the Nartonar Quarrerty Review 
should be as moderate as possible, the Editor has borne much pressure aris- 
ing from the increased rates of paper, printing, office rent, &c. ; but he finds 
that for the present year, or as long as the present high prices of all printing 
materials continue, he must charge $5 in advance. instead of $4. But none 
who shall have paid their subscription before the issue of the present num- 
ber will have to pay any alditional charge. To foreign subscribers, in the 
habit of paying in gold or silver, the Review will continue to be furnished 
at $4. 

All who send their subscriptions to the Editor, will receive the wor 


any part of the United States, free of charge. 


EDW. L. SEARS, LL.D., 
Editor and Proprietor, 
12 Bible House, New Vor. 


Subscription, $5.00 a Year, in Advance; Single Number, $1.25. 








